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PitKEACE TO FIFTH EDITIOK 

In the present edition the Handbook has been revised 
hronghout, and to a large extent re-written. It s nmv 
between one-sixth and one-fifth larger than it was in the 
-uith edition. The additions include some chapters 

Uau chapters-more particularly, ii., iv., vi., ^ii., viii. 
X., X,, xii., xiii., xiv., xviii. and xix. — have undergone so 
much alteration as to be largely new. In making the, se 

'rnFmodo^ort to the original form 

dnd_ mode of treatment of the book, as well as to Hr. 

OTigmal mtention-as an introduction to psvcholo-y-to 

inake it more adequately representative of “the plLcnt 

«onal thought, " r! 

result 01 the changes the work will be found somewhat 
moie advanced m parts. Any difficulties thus introduc-d 
uowever, may he considerably lessened by a study o^ Hie 

omit certain portions 
, hifat on the theory of DevelLment 

and on Perception. In this way. I tmst, a woA Xh 
has so ong kept its place m the department of education^ 
lisj-c.io ooy may continue to be A useful introduction to 
the subject-primariiy for teachers, and second ai-ilv f.v 

Orel's ,vto in the past have found it 


^ HiEFACE TO FIFTH EDia’TOH 

■ ■ 

The state of my health, together with other obstacles, 
has prevented my carrying out unaided the whole of the 
rcvisiom The chapters revised by mj’-self alone are i., xv., 
xvi., xvii. and xx. In recasting the others I have been 
assisted by younger men. Chapters ii. to x. Iiave been 
revised by my son, Mr, Clifford Sully, B.A. (Cantab, and 
Lond.), and nearly all that is new in them has been con- 
tributed by him. I regret that I had here and there to 
shorten, and to alter the form of, his additions. The al- 
terations m the chapters on Imagination and Thought 
(xi.-xiv.), are largely the work of Mr. L, Curtis, I\LA. 
(Cantab.), and those hi the chapters on Conation (xviii. 
XIX.), of Mr. W. H. A. Doekerill, M.A. (Cantab.); and I 
owe these gentlemen more than an ordinary debt of grati- 
tude for their timely and valuable assistance. 

Generous aid has been given me in seeing the book 
Wirougb the press. _ My old friend and successor in office. 
Professor Carveth Head, and my friend and former pu]>il, 
Dr. Hubert Poston, have read the whole of the iiroofs and 
suggested many improvements. Among others who have 
helped me with valuable suggestions are Miss Amy Kinn.)- 
ster, of the University College of Wales, Aheiystwytli, 
Professor W. McDougall, of Oxford, Mr. W. II! Winch! 
M.A. (Cantab.), Honorary Treasurer of the Briti,sli Psycho! 
logical Society, and Mr. W. Brown, M.A. (Oxon.), lecturer 
on Psychology at King’s College, London. In prepariim 
the Bibliography I have had the kind co-operation of Di^ 
Nunn, of the London Day Training College, of Miss Alice 
\\ oods, of the Maria Grey Training College, of Miss Amy 
Kimpster, and of M. Gabriel Compavr6, Mernbre de 
1 Institut, and Inspecteuj: geuerai de I’Instruction publi<iue. 
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PART R 


MIND AND ITS DEVELOPMENT, 


OHAPTEE I, 


INTEODUCOCOBY. 

(A) What is Psychology? 

1. Scientific Knowledg^e of Mind. Peychology 

is a yciontific account of our mental processes. It investi- 
familiar experiences as our recollections, our 
meiiitgB of sorrow and joy, and our resolutions. 

Like other branches of science it has grown out of a 
looser and less exact form of knowledge, our common 
practical knowledge. Long before there was a science 
of mind men had learned Jo distinguish and name most 
of its important operations. Educated men and women 
to-day, who know nothing of psychology, in their everyday 
qonverse describe and even ofer some kind of explanation 
of their likes and dislikes, their behefs and ' so forth. 
Psychology starts with this common knowledge and seeks 
to improve upon it by introducing more exact methods 
of study. In very much the same way as physiology 
renders our everyday knowledge of a muscular movement 
more precise by bringing to light finer processes in muscular 
and nervous fibres, psychology seeks to probe our mental 
processes, e,g,, our perceptions, our emotions, so as to get 
at the more elementary constituent processes. 

, The Peculiarities of Psychological Study. Psychology 1 
has no peculiar scientific method. It adopts the methods I 
of the natural sciences, chemistry, biology, etc., namely, f 
that of accurately observing, classifying and explaining j 
facts belonging to a particular group. On the other hand, 
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it is marked off in an unmistakable manner I'rojn tbe 
other sciences by the speciality of its subject-matter, which 
imposes a peculiar attitude of mind on the investigator. 
It is one thing to observe through the senses aided by 
artificial lenses a bit of minute organic structure, quite 
another thing to scrutinise an invisible thought or feeling. 

Every psychological fact is the experience of some one, 
of myself or of some other person. This is clearly implied 
in our everyday language, " /feel glad,” “ Do you, think ? ” 
and so forth. Psychology recognises this reference to 
some self or ego, though it leaves the question “ What is 
this Ego? ” to another branch of inquiry, to philosophy. 

Again, since psychology is a science, it tries to get at 
the general form of a mental process, to deterrmne the 
coihmon pattern of everybody’s thinking, feeling, ahd the 
rest. ' Hence it does not concern itself vtith the ques^on, 
“ What particular person’s experiences are we dealing 
with ? ” At the same time it seeks to throw light on the 
more important modifications which these typical forms of 
process undergo in the case of different persons. 

How we Obtain our Psychological Facts. Two main 
directions disclose themselves in psychological inquiry, 
which, indeed, are fully recognised in everyday lan^age! 
(1) One can observe his own mind, which is obviously 
nearest to him and most accessible. (2) One can,.further 
study other minds than his own, that of a child, for 
example. It is evident, however, that in the second ’case 
we go another' way to work. As we shall see presently, 
we do not in this case observe mental processes at all, but 
infer their occurrence from certain external signs. ’ We 
have thus two ways of approaching minds: (a) 
moaeoi 
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; METHODS OF PSYCHOLOGICAL INQUIBI 6 

, * 

ai'^^Wns as the discomfort of cold feet, or of a gnawing 
hunger, had I not acquired it at first hand by observing iny 
own sensations. It is true in a peculiar sense in the case 
of psychology that knowledge must be based on personal 
experience. 

As has just been implied, we all introspect in a manner. 
Some persons who do hot study psychology introspect a 
good (leal, inspecting their feelings, their beliefs and what 
not. The introspection which the psychologist carries out 
is a much more difficult operation than this. Skill in it 
has to be acquired by special training. Its chief difficulty 
arises from the circumstance that the same person has 
at once to be observer and observed : that when I in- 
spect, for example, the successive phases of an emotion of 
joy or of grief, I must at the same time be having an ex- 
perience more or less agitating, and coolly watching this 
experience. The difficulty is, however, surmounted in 
practice by acquiring a kind of trick, not unlike that of a 
juggler, namely, of carrying on two operations concurrently. 
Some enthusiasts have so mastered the art of glancing 
swiftly but effectively at their mental states even when 
these are agitating that they are able to obserfe their ex- 
periences when undergoing a painful surgical operation. 

The Student to Practise Introspection. Some first-hand 
knowledge of facts and methods of inquiry is desirable in 
the study of any science ; and the art of introspective in- 
quiry must be acquired to some extent by all who desire 
to realise clearly what the psychological lecturer or text- 
book describes. The scope for verifying what he reads by 
direct appeal to his own experience is indeed particularly 
wide in the case of psychology, and gives to the study of 
it one of its chief advantages. The practice of this intro- 
spection, moreover, adds much to the interest of a subject 
which at first sight is apt to look dismally abstract. Many 
curious unanswered questions face the student, and he will 
find it interesting to try to answer them by an appeal to 
his own mental experiences. 

The more fundamental part of psychology has to be 
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constructed by means of introspective research. This 
means a methodical analysis of complex processes, such 
as an act of recollection, an emotion, into their elements. 
This work of analysis has to be carried out again and again 
by different investigators, the results compared and criti- 
cised, until a generally accepted theory of the process is 
reached. In close connection with this analysis there 
goes the classification of mental processes under a few 
principal types, and the determination of those causal con- 
nections between process and process by which we account 
for them. 

(6) Connection between Mental and Bodily Processes : 
Indirect Study of Mind. Now all this introspective work 
has to do^ with mental processes considered as detaclied 
irom other sorts of occurrence. !But a moment's thought 
will show us that mental events do not stand thus isolated 
from other events. Our feelings, our strivings, even our 
thoughts, are accompanied by, and express themselves in, 
certain bodily changes. Even a slight effort of thought 
may make its existence known to a finely measuring in- 
strument, by slight motor impulses sent down from the 
brain to the muscles. Modern physiological psychology 
regards every mental process as immediately accompanied 

certain nervous processes in the higher centres of the 
b&in/ In other words, it tells us that every mental event 
is psycho-physical process , 

It is this’ connection between mental and bodily pro- 
cesses which makes possible the indirect mode of studying 
the mental processes of others by interpreting the external 
manifestations of their thoughts and feelings. Whenever, 
a& the result of Our own experience, an external move- 
ment or other bodily change has become associated with a 
particular kind of feeling, we are apt to infer from the 
appearance of a similar bodily change in another that he 
is the subject of a similar experience. In this way, for 
example, we infer from a blush on a person’s cheek that 
he feels^ self-conscious, or from, a particular kind of cry 
that he is "Buffering pain. ,Nor in carrying out this familiar 
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old enough to begin observing our mental processes, we 
find ourselves face to face with a highly complex state of 
things. Many processes which are really complex may 
appear to the introspective observer perfectly simple. 
Hence we may have to supplement self-observation by 
that of some simpler type of mind, for example, the child’s. 

Experiment in Psychology. Of late a good deal of 
experiment has been introduced into psychology. In a 
scientific experiment we ourselves bring about and control 
the phenomenon we wish to observe. Hence we can vary 
the conditions, and, as in the familiar experiment of the 
air-pump, see what difference is made by the removal of 
a condition. In psychology experiment often helps us to 
get below what seems to be a simple process to yet more 
sxm^e elements. For example, the ingenious apparatus 
of the stereoscope enables us to demonstrate that our 
apparently simple , process of perceiving a solid body is 
coinplex, ipolving a combination of two partially dis- 
similar retinal impressions. Psychological experiment, 

_ aided by special apparatus, has made our knowledge of 
^^Jdtal processes more precise. It has 
brought the idea of measui-ement into the psychological 
domain, and more especially by measurement of very small 
mteiwals of time has thrown much new light on the way 
in wiiicii our 

_ But experiment in psychology, valuable as it has proved 

^ *0 be. IS in Its turn limited. It can aid us but 
little when we begin to inquire into the history of our 
minds, how the mental processes we now find in ourselves 
came to take on their particular forms. It can help us to 
mmt^^’ ** retrace the path of develop- 

+ 1 , ^ P®"®* course of development of our 

get away altogether 
from the adult type of mind and to search for examples 
of a ampler sort of mental experience. This we can do 
by studying what medical men tell us about cases of 
arrested development, and about the disturbing mental 
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effects of disease. Of very peculiar value to the psycholo- 
gist are the records of defective types of mental life due to 
the absence of one or more of the higher senses. The 
more careful study in recent years of persons who have 
been blind from birth or early childhood has thrown much 
new light on the way in which normal persons acquire 
their perceptions of objects in space. The careful records 
kept of the mental progress of the two remarkable Ameri- 
can women, Laura Bridgman and Helen Keller, are no 
less impressive as a contribution to science than as a story 
of indefatigable philanthropic effort (Note A). 

Child-psychology : Conditions of the Study. Yet even 
the study of these partial simplifications of our common 
pattern of experience is not enough. We want to know 
how our own and all normal minds have developed. And 
since, however long the range of our recollection, no one 
of us can recall with the required clearness and coirrplete- 
ness the experiences of his first years, there remains as 
the last resort of science the guidance of the " little child ”. 
If we can only decipher the mystic characters of a child’s 
external behaviour, we may be able to approach at least 
the desired beginnings and to supplement our introspec- 
tive with a genetic psychology. 

Now this work of child-study is not an easy one which / 
anybody can rashly take up. It requires, for one tiring, ^ 
special personal aptitudes and tastes, a warm interest in 
children, the preservation of a child-like spirit to which \ 
irothing childish is alien, and a quick sympathetic imagina- j 
tion. But what needs to be emphasised here is that these 
personal gifts are not everything, that they need to be ac- 
companied and guarded by the caution bred of scientific 
reflection. 

To begin with, to study a child’s mind is to interpret 
the outward signs of mental processes. In the first years, 
at any rate, we can learn next to nothing from the child’s 
own lips with respect to his impressions and feelings. We 
have to watch his movements and to do the best we can 
in interpreting what we see. In this interpretation of a 
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child’s behaviour the natural bias to read our own meuf-,! 
habits into others’ minds is ever at work and has to he 
vigorously resisted. The observer of the child mnaf oi 
be on his guard against the natural inclination to loQ-k out 

reasonably expect, if not for marvels 
He must set out with the knowledge of the “ grown un ’’ 

Sethi’s Wl^d^ interpret aU that he obseiwes in the li|ht 
ihp f 1 * and yet he must always keep in view 

the real and profound differences between hirie^bnpd 
mind and the undeveloped mind which he is sSf 
It IS evident that so dilficult a work demands in the workfr 

iSE 

re,uM for » - 

S or 
of this work the cnn+f ^ scientific portion 

of o child dt'rkB the 6^?,“ “"aodioel observation 

may fitly be associatZl ’ that of Miss Shinn 

of the first stages nf a some other observations 

what scientific work shouM / °P“®^t, are models of 

mcurate obsivSn tnJ i i- of fin® 

Next to thrsSr$ ?thf 

stencemiich of the exnprim 4 vr.+ years, one may in- 

5hildren such as PO™?®ntai work carried out on school 

bfLsfSfS ®*^^^rof^®vXpmeXTnrof 

rr.‘e“ £rEr" oTSS^: 

scently done anr? n# power due to work 

tidgno '‘-O” mch 

B wme of the .mple wntten eaoroiiM. too h,. 
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more attention will be given to the art of waylaying and 
capturing a child’s mind without his suspectii ‘U^pur- 
pose. _ This will require the supplementing of the more 
artificial measures of the experimenter by much quiet 
passive observation. The child does not natui-ally hide 
himself but IS frank and open. He will reveal himself 
spontan^usly and generously to one whom he trusts and 
loves. Our best and surest way of reaching his real self 
IS to sit patiently and watch him with undisturbing eye 
as in his prattle, his play, his crude drawings and other 

thouahtf f spontaneously discloses his 

tnoughts, fancies and wishes. 

ok Psychology : (a) Biological Point of View. 

In thus abandoning the point of view of adult introspec- 
stud^g the earlier stages of our mental life as 
they disclose themselves in the child, we find ourselves 
to call m the aid of other sciences besides 
psychology. In order to understand much in a child we 

Wd hwk f biological point of view as de- 

wk ^ \ doctrine of evolution. For example 

1 when studying the child, we find ourselves face to face 
with mstmcts, such as play and outbursts of passion 

thAmofi ^ ape-like ancestors exhibit 

S f 1 = attention of. a serious 

the ?h Id’ Hot only so, in dealing with 

child s mind and its development, we may, with ad- 
van age, adopt the view that his conscious actions are 
m £f of organism to environ- 
s' S organisms is preserved. The 

child IS m truth, among other things, an organism striving 
to preserve itself; and his conscious actions, as when he 

orglnfsr^ self-preserving functional activities of his 

See W. B. Drummond, Introduction to CMld-^Study^ pp. 52, 53. 
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(b) Human Point of View. Yet the biological point of 
view wJl take us only a Kttle way in our intfrpretation o 
the child s actions. Prom the outset he is more than an 
animal : ha is human. He shows himself to be such in 
the inheritance of certain distinctively human tendencies 
e.g., disinterested .curiosity about things in general an 
impulse towards self-development which gradfally LZ 
distinct as a conscious ambition to know about tWngs to 
grow strong and skilful in action and so fort^ ® ’ 

of congenital humanity, too, in the 

SrmSh bi.^"^' Environment, that 

thiough his social impulses, imitation and the rest he 

strives to assimilate the fruits of human progress afthey 

language, the knowledgl the moral 
standard of his age. Indeed we cannot give an adeauate 
psychological account of the growth of a child’s intelligence 
—not to speak of his moral attributes— without a good deal 
direct reference to the constant action on his unformed 
mind and character of this human or social environment. 

(B) How PSYOHOLOGT Bbars OH EduOATIOH. 

f Education. Education is an art, and as 
such needs to ha,ve a clear idea of its end. We cannot 
begin to educate intelligently until we know what we are 
aiming at. Any error in our way of conceiving the end 
‘^utiSSiM” ol' education. Thus the narrow 

prep^Sn of the TS education as a direct 

tended particular life-career has 

fcheiy and ptcfee the whole of educational 

s d^esL We that is the general education which 

s desuable for a 1 members of a highly civilised communffv 
s plainly something large and complex. We cannot de- 
^ide what it is without considering what is meqnf hxr o # ii 

lavdoped pei^Mlity, mehding aLaltiy »„d 

indamatare mmd and chamoter; and how the deteW 
nent of these valuable human qualities is related both to'' 
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the attainment of a full energetic and happy life by the 
individual and to his fitness for social and civic life.' In 
order to define the end, therefore, we have to go to Ethics 
which is a Normative science, that is to say, one dealina', 
not with what actually exists, but with what is desirable* 
and defines for us the elements of highest value in person- 
ality and character. The aid which Ethics is fitted to give 
to one who thinks about education by its scientific treat- 
ment of our ideal conceptions, and more particularly of a 
perfectly wise man, good man, and cultured man, is in- 
I valuable. Other sciences assist in this definition of our 

educational end. Thus the new science of Sociology helps 

Ethics by giving a more precise idea of a sociably efficient 

person. Again, Logic assists by determining the conditions 

of accurate reasoning, and jEsthetics by determining what 
is really beautiful, and by supplying criteria, by the* appli- 
cation of wffiich our tastes in the things of literature and 

the other ai-ts can be shown to be good or bad. 

One characteristic of the end of education as thus defined 
needs to be emphasised. In dealing with the development 
. f. ofwhatisgoodandvaluableinhumannaturew'earecon- 

t i cemed with living processes which are ever changing and 
t advancing in complexity. Hence, to conceive of our edii- 

, ^ cational end as a finished off and fixed product, like the 

' ^ statue which the sculptor’s art achieves, is a profound error 

The intelligent, refined and good person which the educator 
helps to develop is a progressively realisable ideal, of which 
only the lower stages can be reached by the time that 
school and the college have done their work. Educa- 
tion has to pepare for further processes of progressive self- 
^ realisation in later years. It is a ghastly failure if it does 
not lead on to the work of self-edit,cation, not merely that 
involved in developing the special knowledge and aptitude 
required by the particular career followed, but that which 
carries further, widening and deepening, the results of the 
' whole of the school and other education of the early years. 

! l ; ■ Process of Education. When we have a clear idea of 

' til, “ay proceed to inquire by what 
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agencies or means we can best hope to realise this end. 
Some knowledge of these agencies is involved in any 
practice of an art. But when the art is in its earlier and 
cruder stage, a merely practical or empirical knowledge 
of the modus operandi suffices. Thus, when amoncr un- 
civilised tribes education consisted merely in training the 
hunter and fighter, a verj’ little traditional knowledge was 
sufficient. But now that the art aims at a large many- 
sided result it needs the guidance of another and higlier 
kind of knowledge, namely, scientific knowledge. Since 
evep^ educator is concerned with maintaining the bodily 
hea th and vigour of his pupils, he will of course seek 
guidance from the science of physiology and its practical 
applications in hygiene. But in all the higher wnrk of 
mental and moral training he must look to psychology. 

Mow Psychology illumines Educational Work- This re- 
lation of psycholo^ to education is so close and so apparent 
that in speaking of their work pedagogues have always in- 
troduced a sort of psychology, though like M. Jourdain 
they may have been quite unaware of the fact. A mytho- 
logical kind of psychology peeps out in the old scholastic 
doctrine that boys are possessed by an evil spirit, to exorcise 
which the cane is the proper instrument. The teacher 
■has done his best, too, to appropriate the later doctrine that 
the mmd is a number of quite separate and isolated faculties 
memory, imagination, will and the resfc.^ 

The relation of psychologj' to education has been made 
growmgly clear in modem writings on the subject, from 
those of Locke to those of Herbart and more recent 
ttimkers. Psychology is indeed needed as a handmaid to 

Ltliics in rendering clear the idea of om* goal of all that 

IS comprised in a completely developed mind. But it is 
needed still more in understanding our starting-point the 
child, on whose rudimentary impulses and aptitudes' our- 
educative work has to act. It is needed fui-ther for any 
clear thinking out of the processes of teaching. If, has, 

^ Thig doctrine will be referred to again later. * 
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been said by a shrewd American writer that “ w 
pupil thinks the object under consideration, the 
thinks the pupil’s process of thinking the object 
then, he needs to have the fullest knowledo'e c 
mental processes of his pupils, and he needs psych 
light m planning the successive stages of his educati 
.. SO to .adapt. tliem to growing mental poivers. "1,? 

gard to the higher phases of mental development it 
cient to point out that the educative action of the 
is a necessary factor in the proces 

child develops into a full manhood only through edu 
so that the connection between education and psvc 

11 ere becomes a peculiarly close one. ^ 

• bearing of psychology on edi 

is that the adequate grasp of it delivers la from 1 
unscientihc view of our work as a kind of mechanical 
hrom the point of view of modern psychology the ec 
may smile at the old-fashioned talk of mouldmq the 
substance of the young mind and character, If stw 
impressions on the tablets of the memory and so 
In these days there is no excuse for forgetting th 
child IS a living organism which grows by the ever 
its own functional activity ; -and that the work of th 
i cator IS to excite and to direct this activity in th 
most favourable to a sound and complete deVelopm 

h, of psychology, in the ordinary i 

term, namely, the science of the proces 
the individual mind, teachers should add some stu 
the new science of “Social Psychology,” which tr™ 
the collective mind of a community, of how indiv 
interact one_ upon another in social life, and hm: 
lective sentiments, opinions, etc., are formed 
schoolmaster ha,s to control, and to act beneficiall 

school; and in order to 

intelligently he must know somethin^ of tb^ wn.,. . 
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the conimoB, opinions, tastes and moral tone of a social group 
grow and are modified. by controlling influences. Even 
B' friendship . between two "boys is ■ more than a fact of 
individual psychology,' it is, a social fact, involving inter- 
action between two minds and characters.- ■ And - a senti- , 
inent running through a school is a complex ' social ■ fact , 
■involving many', such - .interactions-. -The teacher '.aims 
ultimately at developing intelligent and good individuals ; 
but this aim is realised in part by means of a favourable 
social medium or atmosphere, upon which, as ruler and 
guide, he can powerfully act. But further, though the 
school community is a temporary one, in the sense that 
its individual members remain only a few years under 
its influence, it is, in its system of organised work, its 
government, etc., a microcosm which imitates and pre- 
pares for the macrocosm or larger conimunity, into 
which every pupil passes on leaving the smaller one.' 

Why, the Teacher should Study Psycho!og*y, Yet 
though psychology is necessary to a theory of education, it 
does not follow that teachers should directly study the 
science. It is urged by some that it is better to work out 
its principles into a more practical form — a theory of edu- 
cation or Erzieh'imgslehre — and make this the subject of 
study for the teacher. The tendency seems, however, at 
present to require of the teacher some direct study of the 
science itself. The objection to this plan, which used to 
be confined to head-masters and other practical persons, 
has curiously enough been taken up of late by two eminent 
American representatives of the science itself, Prof. Hugo 
Milnsterberg and Prof. W. James.- When cleared of a 
certain obscurity of language their view appears to be 


^ Among the works dealing with social psychology we may cite the well- 
known work of Tarde, Les Lois de V Imitation, Le Bon’s volume, Tha Groivd, 
Mark Baldwin’s Social and Ethical Interjrretatiom in Mental Lerelopment ,* 
and, more recently, W. McDougtUrs Social Psychology, and E. A. Ross’s 
Social Psychology. The educational bearings are deaUwith by A. Tompkins 
in his little book, The Philosophy of School Management. 

-11. Mnnsterberg, Psychology and chap. iii. ; W. James, Talks to 
Teachers, chap. i. 
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reducible to_ two by no means alarming propositions: («,) 
Psychology is not all that is needed by the teacher ; (b) all 
parts of psychology are not of equal importance to him. 

Undm- (a) we have a new emphasis laid on the head- 
master’s favourite dictum— which if Latinised (as it per- 
haps deserves to be) would run ; magister naseitur non 
fit. This attempt to assimilate the schoolmaster to the 
poet does not, however, call for seiious consideration. 
It may suffice to take a closer analogue of the educator 
and to ask w'hat would be thought of a medical man who 
proposed to drop the study of anatomy and the other 
sciences of his profession on the ground that scientific 
training alone will not make the successful physician. A 
good deal of special endowment, a certain sympathy and 
tact, a strongly suggestive personality, as well as much 
practical knowledge are necessai-y both for the teacher and 
for the physician; a,nd in neither case does the fact in the 
least aSect the validity of the demand for scientific training 
as well. 

The other point emphasised in the cry “ psyeholocv is 
not everything,” is “ that the teacher’s attitude towards the 
.child, being concrete and ethical, is positively opposed to 
the psychological observer’s, which is abstract and analv- 
itic .1 Tim opposition here asserted is by no means self- 
evident. Psychology is not wholly abstract and analytic. 
As urged above, it gives a theoretic view of the mind 'as a 
wAoZc, m Its connected phases and stages of development 
Ihe ethical end itself, viewed as realisable by the in- 
dividiial’s efforts of will, comes into psychology, appearing 
here in its complementary psychological form, as the 
motive to action. Indeed, just because it deals with all 
development, psychology is bound to lay special stress on 
the chain of conscious efforts by which each of us reaches, 
t at alb the higher levels of a full and harmonious mental 
Me; let while urging this we may recognise and em- 

p. 13!“ «Pi*omises the contention of MUnsterberg, Talks., 
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piiasise the importance of the ethical point of view in 
educational work.:, ' The young teacher must' certainl}^ he 
on his guard against the tendency to think that psychology 
. .;byJtselhcaii give 'him a complete theory, of his 'work. ^ As 
, a,: positive . science knowing nothing of ■ ends or values, 
y. psychology ^lends itself with a cold impartiality to all 
: ' Sorts of the, young' from the nohlest kind of 

^‘making” to the worst kind of ‘^marring’’. It is only 
,„;the clear steady vision of our end .which can make us 
psychology in such--UL .way become true edu- 
■■ cators. ' 

(6) The second objection, that all parts of psychology 
are not of equal value to the teacher, has a certain force, 
h or example, much of the more technical wnrk of the 
psychological laboratory, which has to do with a few com- 
paratively res'tricted and more or less arti.ficially induced 
mental processes, is best let alone: so, too, the more 
speculative parts of the science, such as the definition of 
the subconscious and its relation to consciousness. On 
the other hand, some knowledge of the whole subject is 
certainly desirable. Even if, as used to be thought, the 
teacher is concerned only with the processes of acquirino* 
and lepiodncing knowdedge, he will find that he must study 
more than the intellectual side of his pupil’s mind, since 
feeling in the shape of interest, and will in the shape of 
an effort to think, both enter into the processes of learnino-. 
And it may be hoped that we of to-day regard education 
as much more than teaching, in the narrow sense of this 
word, as an orderly development of all the powers of the 
mmd. 

How the Teacher is to Study Psychology. In studying 
psychology a ^ teacher must begin with an introspective 
observation of the more developed forms of mental process. 
And this partly because such study is, as we have seen 
the fundamental part of the science. Like other students’ 
he must get to know the precise nature of a process of re- 
collection or of reasoning hrst of all by directly observinor 
It in his own mind. Nor is this really, as it might seemT 
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beginning at the wrong end. Tlie first thing a teacher 
has to get a clear idea of is his aim ; and as pointed out 
above, we cannot think clearly about the sort of intelligence 
and character we wish to develop without a clear psycho- 
logical comprehension of the later and maturer forms of 
mental process. 

After a short course in general psychology the special 
problems of child-psychology' can be approaciied with ad- 
vantage. Of the importance of. this to the teacher it is 
unnecessary to speak. It is indeed too interesting and, one 
may add, too amusing to the student to be in much danger 
of being considered unimportant. It has established its 
place in the training college (Note B). If it be ob- 
jected that some of the best of the work in child-psycho- 
logy has to do with infancy, and so with a state of things 
much more simple than that which the teacher of young 
children has to confront, it must be remembered that it 
is fke processes and laws of development which a teacher 
is most concerned to know, and that these can best be 
. studied in the early stages of infancy. 

In this study of child-psychology, too, the teacher should 
be encouraged to observe and interpret for himself. In- 
deed it may be urged with reason that the course of study 
in a training college should include a piece of methodical 
work in observing and recording some facts in child-life, 
e.g., a study of the characteristics of some individual 
child, or of two children contrasting in temperament, etc., 
or the record of some aspect of a child’s intellectual or moral 
progress during a certain period. No part of the curriculum 
of a training college is likely to be of greater value than 
this in forming the efficient teacher, at once humanly 
interested in children and competent to understand 
them. 

In urging the desirability of a direct study of the main 
priiioiples of psychology one needs to warn the teacher 
against a possible misapprehension. These principles are 
not meant afterwards to be carried about and labelled as 
so many prescriptions which can be brought out and ap- 
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plied as occasion requires. Pure science does not help an 
art in this manner. Tlie scientific knowledge which the 
physician has gained in the dissecting-room and physio- 
logical laboratory is not clearly recalled and applied when 
later on he stands at the bedside of a patient. Man}' of 
its details may even have been forgotten. But the effect 
of it is not lost. It has combined with the later practical 
knowledge gained in the hospital and in private practice, 
illumining this and transforming it into a faculty of clear 
and penetrating vision. Similarly the teacher, in the 
training college and later, must ever be fusing scientific 
principles with the practical lore acquired by himself and 
by other teachers. The statement of the text-book must 
be vitalised by concrete illustrations drawn from the ex- 
perience of the class-room. Conversely, practical problems 
must be dealt with in the light of principles, e.g., in testing 
the suitability of a lesson to the known interests and eapa^ 
bilities of a class. In this way, as in the case of the 
physician, scientific and practical knowledge will be organ- 
ised into a special aptitude, a penetrating and compre- 
hensive insight into children arid their needs. 

It inay^ be added that a new branch of inquiry is in 
process of formation which promises to bring too-ether 
the scientific, or theoretic, and the practical side of the 
teacher’s training. This is called Experimental Pedao-ocv 
It has developed out of child-study, but it has its more 
special and practical aim, namely, to test the effects of 
various kinds of school work. “ A pure pedagogical ex- 
periment,” writes the latest authority on the subiect “is 
one m which the child is object, but of which the direct 
meaning and aim is the determination of the values of 
pedagogical means and methods.” i This new line of ex ' 
pemuental work will be frequently refeiTed to in the 
course of this volume. 

Plan of Exposition. A word or two as to the order of 
exposition to be followed here. After a sketch of the 

^^ri,nenmu 
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physiological groundwork of mental processes, a general 
supey of the field of consciousness will be made and the 
piincipl typp of mental process distinguished. This 
“ bird’s-eye ” introspective survey of the mental field will 
be followed by a sketch of the principal stages of mental 
development in its several directions. We shall then pass 
from a general account of mind and consider separatelythe 
development of the intelligence and of the other principal 
phases of mind. This detailed treatment will set out 'wnth 
a short description of the type of process concerned, e.g^. 
perception or imagination ; after which the early develop’ 
mental stage of the process will be briefly 'indicated 
Here we shall be concerned in the main with the common 
or typical form of process, though some reference will be 
made to its variations in different individuals. To this 
account of the principal forms of process will be added a 
few general remarks on the direct bearings of the facts 
and principles on educational work. In order to enforce 
the organic unity of mind, which the detailed examination 
of the various processes is apt to hide from the student a 
concluding chapter will be devoted to the connections and 
interactions of the several processes in the concrete mental 
life, and to a fuller psychological consideration of individu- 
ality. 


NOTES 


1.. M-' of his education of 

an, 1. (18(6), pp. 263-07 ; and Helen Keller, The 8i 

1., and TToi-W I Live In. Some of these records, it n 
are enriched by the fruits of introspection. Store than one 
have given us their ovm accounts of their peculiar exuer 
heller shows considerable power of introspective observation, 


loj. iu IS just announced that in the plan of stiidv fm* 
lining colleges the development of the mental life of the child 
i important processes and laws of mental life is to hfive 
|»ee aracy-htimpfi, Psycholocjie der Kindheit, ‘and edit lyoV 


CHAPTEE II. 

eONNEOTION OE MIND WITH BODY. 

General Aspects ol the Connection. We all know well 
enough that there is a close connection between our con- 
sciousness, that is our thoughts, feelings, desires, emotions, 
etc., and the brain. The relation emerges clearly from 
a thousand facts of common knowledge, and more clearly 
still in some exceptional cases. Dr. Leonard Hill tells 
us of a man -who, holding out a piece of his own skull, 
begged for money in the streets of Paris. The upper 
portion or vault of his skull had been torn off as the result 
of an accident. Eor a small sum he “ would allow any one 
to press upon his brain, and when this was done he lost 
consciousness, and, as it were, fell into a deep sleep. But 
when the pressure was withdrawn, consciousness returned 
and the man awoke from his sleep.” ^ The loss of con- 
sciousness was in this case due not to any injury to the 
brain but merely to the forcing of blood from it by the 
pressure. A similar result can, as we know, be produced 
in a normal individual by a violent blow on the head, con- 
sciousness returning only after a longer or shorter interval. 

Thus a necessary precondition of consciousness is that 
the brain should be not only intact but in good working 
order. Now, apart from accidents such as we have been 
considering, the good working order of the brain can be 
interfered with from two sides. In the first place, it is an 
organ of the body, and as such is affected by the state of 
the other organs and of the body as a whole. But secondly, 

1 Manual of Bimmn Physiology^ p. 357. * 
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the brain has its own special functions or activities and 
these activities, while conditioned by the state of the 
brain, themselves modify it. We do not need to be told 
that the brain is not so efficient at the end of several hours’ 
study as at the beginning. This exhaustion of the brain 
caused by its own activity is a fact of the utmost import- 
ance, and we shall deal with it more fully later on after 
gmng a slight account of the structure of the or,c'an and 
the nature of its activity. For the moment we wi.U return 
to the consideration of the ways .in which the conditior of 
the bram depends upon that of the organism as a whole ' 
The Brain as Part of the Bodily Organism. The state 
of the vital organs exerts a profound influence upo>^ tho 
enei^ies of the brain. When a special demand is made 
on the digestive organs, as after a good meal, leading to a 
diversion of blood as well as of nervous energy in the 
direction of these organs, we are temporarily unfitted for 
severe brain exertion, even if we do not yield to the de- 
lights of a nap. Functional disturbances in these vital 
organs, such as a fit of indigestion, or even an impeded 
circulation of the blood leading to chilliness and a sense 
of bodily depression, are known to be an obstacle to 
mental activity. Long fasting also unfits us for brain- 
WOTk, while it may, as in the case of the medieval saints 
and ascetics, give rise to strange visions and hallucinations. 

xcessive bodily fatigue may have similar re.sults or lead 
to loss of memory. Sir Leslie Stephen, describiim a tiv- 
mg experience in the Alps, tells us that he fell half a.sleer) 
as he walked, seeing along with the real objects dreain- 
objects, old friends, etc., who came along the road and 
vanished as he approached.^ The effect of various drug's 
is familiar to all ; some, as alcohol, opium, hashish, produce 
a temporary increase of brain activity or cause wild dreams 

evenlo the’ooinfof lower brain-action 

even to the point of total unconsciousness. 

Apart from these extremer cases, however, the “organs 


of J^lie Stephen, by Prof. Maitland, p. 84 
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FLUCTUATIONS OF BRAIN ENERGY 23 

of mind, as they have been, called, share with the whole 
body in the vigour and. freshness of the morning, and the 
lassitude of the evening. It has been shown that the tide 
of nervous energy rises to a maximum in the first part of 
the morning, then falls until the midday meal, after which 
it gradually rises to a second but generally lower maxi- 
mum, and finally sinks again. Thus if plotted out as a 
curve the rhythmic rise and fall would take roughly the 
form of a capital M.h The exact form of the curve will, 
however, depend upon many circumstances, and wdll be 
diflerent for different individuals. Some are “mornino' 
workers, that is are able to do their best work in the 
morning, while others are more efficient in the evening. 
To this point we shall return later. At present we are ' 
only concerned to show that brain vigour depends upon ^ 
sleep, meals, etc., and varies wdth the state of the other 
organs, sharing in their fluctuating well-being. Finally it 
is all-important for the educator to remember that the 
b.iaiin passes through stages of growth and decay coiTes- 
ponding roughly at least with the progressive growth and 
decay of the body. Its powers in early life are thus 
necessarily limited by the imperfect state ' of development 
of the w'hole organism. 

, The Nervous System : (a) Simple Type. So far we 

have been speaking of the brain as though it were the 
complete and only physical basis of mind; whereas in 
reality the brain itself is only a part of a system of orf^ans 
—the nervous system— wdth which it is as intimately 

bound up as is the heart with the veins and arteries. lu 

the higher animals and in man this system is extremely 
complex, but it remains essentially the mechanism which 
enables the creature to act in accordance with the im- 
pressions which it receives from the outer world. Now to 
be able to receive impressions at all an organism must 
have one or more sensitive points; and to act it must 
have contractile tissue w'hich in higher animals becomes 

J li. W. Stern, Ueier Psyoliologie der IvdiiMuellm Biffen-Q.ze-n, p. 120. 
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muscles. In its simplest imaginable fo]-m then i no,, 
ous system might consist of a nerve tnLctW 
single sensitive point with one simple form of contracH?' 
tissue. By its means the excitLent cai seT4 fS 
sensitive point, by contactor other stimulation woSd £ 
carried to the muscle, causing it to contract” BjmK . 

group, sensitive point, muscle and connecting nervoiis fibre^ 
IS called a semori-motor arc. ^ venous table, 

^ As the organism develops in complexitv it wd] - • 

more points, mme mnscles LTSoli co^SS 

fibres. This may be illustrated by compariiicy thp 

anse: separate connecting wires mav be ? 

number of points to be connected grows venVL.,J%J^^ 
found advantageous to form 1 nnmW yj laige, it is 

offices end to cSnnectftiTin th”rt" 

central one. B is worth notWnt Tt,. I.' “ 

and such a connection may be said to bf^nnitT" 

certi: ;Sl{ y'* "P to » 

ncrvons sptem alS SfoL^;, '“<> »' ‘he 

mnscles increani ,“,rf P<>“‘" ‘“'I 

abres radiate onl' TW ZosT'^ fem which nerve 

bundles, like the Wires Of Lnblf ^ together in 
Each nervous connection has at kaS nmi 
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leading from some sensitive area, e.g., a portion of idie skin 

nerve ’ 

Si. ri.i leading from the centre to a muscle or group 
A miLscles, and called an efferent or motor nerve Yet as 
regards function each arc remains a single whole' 

. as the number of points to be connected increases S 
Z?’ -re formed to connect Z 

ones Ihus there anse different levels of arcs those nf 
the loweet level paeeing thmugh only “ vMe cnt™ 
those ol the higher levels psesing thi-oagh several J A 
as m the case of the telephones, there Is no pennanent 
woiking connection between the various points tbonch 
connection can be. established between any two ^ 

(6) Nervous System in Man : General Structure. If now 
ive tmn to the nervous system as it exists in all its com 
piexity m a human being, we find that it consists of three 
principal parts : (1) the nerves, (2) the spinal cord L f nt 
the biain The atterent nerves lead from the periXeti 

orcranMherrt ete“ the internal 

Cleans (iieait, etc.)— to certain nerve-centres in the snimi 

corf and thence to higher centres in the braim 

The spinal cord may be described as a thickish rope of 

neiwous mat er consisting of centres and nen^o is tSs 

It extends through the whole length of the back 311^^ 

con inuous, at its upper extremity, "with the brarf Th 

lai,tcr consists of more elaborate aixangements of centres 

and connecting nervous fibres; but orfy the uppei ml 

with the kernel ol a walnut, for it fills'thf ^^vitT-flf’ 

. iimiei of toldsoi convolutions, and consists of a skin 
“"i substance, while the interior portionstre 

ponds to the yellow skin of the kernel, finally lusTlS 
the walnut, the cerebrum consists of two simalar hemV 
spheres, connected only by a bridge in the middle 
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Fiunction of Nerves and Nerve-centres. A few worrit 

MSI now be »nd .s to the fnnotione of these tteee pm, 
of the nei-vous system and their relation to the sen^ori 

to 

clelr?' ijSZrrilpotl tTSt^'^Znl 
rl"rttSSef”"^^ ““ o-otenetwe-'S;::^! 
pJe^StSS ^ eesL*^?^:^ “ 

nerves at which the impulse an-mng fimraSns^l" 
by an atfeient neiwe is handed on to an efferent nerve mid 

lTa?s ^ to which that particular efferent nerve 

leads The senson-motor arc thus formed is of the 
simplest t^e, since only one centre is involved But ho 
pinal cord consists partly of nerve-fibres leading W 

eading back from the brain centres. These arcs are mm’A 
complex since the impulse passes through the spinal cord 
°ThrSafo^-t^ tbrough a spinal centre again, 

ferred to tL of toe centres just re- 

, Consciousness and the 'Nervous 'xkt t 

n:s"rLr“&?~ 
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very probably convey to the investigator his willingness to 
subnnt to a repetition of the experiment. 

of events here may be described from 
either of two points of view. First, from the physiological 
standpoint wm may say that the nervous excitement pro- 

of organ of taste was propa- 
to the bram and thence to vanous muscles, the wtode 
senes constituting a sensori-motor arc. But secondly 
horn the psychological point of view, we may say that the 
child had certain sensations of taste, that it found these 
pleasant, and that it wished or tried to prolong the sensa- „ 

reader Ixit ^oars that in this familiar process there are 
itally two concomitant senes of events: the nervous 
senes which begins with stimulation of the sense-oroau 
and the conscious process which be, gins with sensation’ 

V\ e may say that whenever there is a conscious process 
there rnust be a corresponding nervous process. But we 
cannot convert this statement, since the conscious process 
in the case considered does not arise until the nervous ex- 
citement reaches the brain. 

^ Not only so, there are some reactions to stimulus which ^ 
are not accompanied by consciousness at all. On ticklinu ' 
the feet of a man whose spinal cord is severed, his legs 
may suddenly jerk up; but of both the tickling and The 
movement he man will remain entirely unconscious pro! 
yided that he does not see his legs.i This would be a 
leaction carried out solely by means of an arc of the first 
level. Apart from such exceptional cases many of the 
reactions necessary to the well-being of our bodies are thu! 
earned out through the medium of lower centres and 

Ibn fwn f iisoionsness. We need only instance 

ac two most important of all, respiration and the circula- 
tion of the blood, he latter of which is quite independent 
of consciousness, while the former is only slightly controlled 
- } It. It appears then that nervous process w'bich does 

1 Hill, o^. ciA, p. 36Q, . 




xuvuive Lue cereDram is not accompanied by conscionci 
nt.ss. It may be added that some processes which do in 

from repetition become at leS 
paitially independent of conscious control This is fK 

S movements whicS am 

difhcult to learn but which later become automatic t 

tWe^r speaking ’ ThS 

t W t .t'T ^^^olred in these, wlmn 

they have become automatic, seems to be proved bv 7i." 
tact that “ when the so-called motor eortefhlf b.i 
niOTed, skilled acquired movements are lost ”.i 

peaking broadly then, consciousness accompanie-! onlv 
those nerwous processes which take place in the InV r 
centres .n the corte,, and it tends to bT^thta^ tf 

re'Stifior “““ ‘■'“"Si' texiomt 

Value of Knowledge of Nervous Structures to Psv^-h^ 

sZt ttofmaLTSTrS^ u2 

Psychology.”* For,Tr^ly^wfcrnoSw? 

our conscious processes than about the ^orreson^? ^ * 
ous ones, and the facts are therefore far mom o\ 

consciousness forms a continimus stream • th life 

WCe a'cor4n\lXg%:s 

out its effect, but ;rcannit 1®”®’ 'i'’ with- 

impression till it emerges as onJ^ 

Moreover, the reactions that 'we often^foid°^f ^ reaction, 
m practical hfe to regard as the resuite ofcertaTnTmpS-* 

Sr.S.,'TOuET 834 Atteatioa-Proooss,” Mi->ul 
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swns may be separated from these by a long interval of 
ime. as when a wrong done leads to an act of revenue 
^ plotting. Further, for analytic psycholo^v 
the chief interest lies i-ather in comparing one wrth another 
e successive impressions, or the successive eflbrts than 

jfstances of complete reactions 
Thus, as we shall see in the next chapter, the conception 
of the arc becomes replaced by that of the trin-n-tHo 
division of consciousness the vlw Lt the BtrS S 
of three parallel currents which can be ^ 
t lought of separately, but cannot be separated in fact f 

• ii’om the practical point of view and tbi<! 

he leacher-s point of view-tie conOeptSrot Se “S > 
1. most important. More especially is thi the case 
ohiltan tend to react at oncf to aiy and even stonnlm 
sHm ^^7 gt^dually that defen-ed reaction to accumulated 
shmuh Incomes possible. Education, it may be added is 
the great agency by which -the' young are Wht to 'rl- 
ve impiessions, reactions to which are deferrecffor voarq 

into its nature. In what, fnllnmc. T,r,r i n cioseiy 
selv^ jo the changes which tahe placetlhrruri 

We rnnst suppose that when, as the result of the stlm,, 

^“rrorr^oXTSetrr ? ~ 

cprf‘^in KirvKUr I tiieie IS a breafanp’ down of 

free ^methmVS^wetr^^y't^^^ 

SrSis «f,j“t!.e ‘™ “-e next suecee” 

?Te mUt “/on ajm 

circulation. The blood has ho bring the ”u Wit°SS ‘ 
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for the processes of repair. More thau this, it ht 
bring the oxygen which is required for the’ funct 
activity of the cells when they undergo disintegration 
lastly to carry off the poisonous waste products of this 
integration. The brain may be likened to an ei 
which can only do its work when fuel is supplied iim 
fuse removed. 

We see from this that the central nervous substan 
being ever 
integi-ated 

between these two p 

possible save so far as the 


and further that there is a necessary relation 
processes. No action of the brain is 

. processes of nutrition are carried 

out. ffor continued brain action there must be 
process of redintegration sufficiently r, 
for the disintegration. 

The Growth and Development of the 
yelopment of the nervous system from 


a constant 
■apid to compensate 

Brain. The de- 

. , , , — a simple form to 

its present complex one has already been referred to. This 
deyeiopment is a slow process of change that has been 
going on for hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions of 
years, and which, starting with some tiny lump of animate 
]e y, has led, through countless intermediate forms, to man 
This process of organic evolution can only be infeixed not 
directly obseiwed, audits discovery was one of the greatest 
steps m the progress of science. There is, however, 
another kind of deyeiopment that we all have opportunities 
ol directly observing: namely, the growth and chan-es 
which eveiy animal, and every human being, pass through 
. between birth and death. We say growih and change 
for mere increase m bulk is a very small part of the process! 

{ It IS sometimes said that a child is a little ma.n, But this 
IS precisely what he is not, any more than a grub is a little 
, butterfly, or a tad-pole is a little frog 

That mere qnerease of bulk is a very small part of the 
maturing of the body is strikingly illustrated in the case of 
the Diam, 111 mere bulk it is extremelv laro-A 
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weighing 11-67 oz. in males and 10 oz. in females, hi a 
peiiod varying tom six to twelve months these weic.],ts 
wil have increased to 27-4 and 25-7 respectively.! Grmvth 
IS then less rapid until about the seventh year, by which 
time it lias almost attained its full weight (abmit 49 oz 
in males and 44 oz. m females) Thus it might seem if 
bulk were everything, that the brain reache.s maturity’at 
a relatively early age, whereas in reality the reverse is true 
In .ha then dose de,el„pn,.„. e„nslt, heyorh™ 

entkt.>.n of derelopmeut is advance in diifen- 

entiation, or specialisation, that is to say. the emergence 

more W Tf each part taking on a 

mote special form ol structure and function. Thus as a 

similarity or homogeneity of its 
parts gradually gives place to the appearance of a number 

organs, root, stem. leaverim 
of njfrtrJh advance in diflerentiation or specialisation 
f parts there goes an advance m complexity, or what is 
known as an organisation or ‘lintegra4n” of parts into 
a connected system. That is to say, the seviral pits 

■wfth ^ another take on connections one 

With another, which connections are necessary to ^ 

hamiomouc fanctionmg of to whole Ztem or 

iganiam. In this wey the several organs, as those of 
Circulation and respiration, are brought into organic con- 

rreiro^anlsnT* --S-ncri 

waid on both the receptive and the active side of the 
nmvous system Thus on the receptive side the im- ' 
pressions caused by the stimulation of the end organs of 

to "Ito 1 ““■> <» according h 

the pa -00, lav sense-oigan, or part of it, in which to 

eive.s terminate. And further, these impressions do not ' 

= A 2 omd, p. 28. ^ y. 
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leinain isolated but become grouped in ' 

Comdex wholes. When, toi^ximple we pie?™ ^ 
ainilw objeot, snch as a stone, a piece o£ wood ? 

beiry, our i^nowledge depends upon ' our ' i 

tinguishing diShrei elelnls JZC, t 
giasp as a single whole what is really a comDiey nf 
number of pieces of information. In tiiicino- out tbi? 
ceptuai differentiation and integration the consideStioi 
physiological accompaniments helps us but little ' ^ 

ith regard to the active or motor side, liowevpv ^ 
tbf more about the physiological aspect ' 4 

to react suitably to tlie in 
pifcssion.s that we receive from without and ’li fi-,xx 
stages cesclions Mn scad-oely wore ClsSll: “* 
At 8 St almost the only kind ol reaction ol wS a 

tir iiTonTrvt?,”',”" 

idiBerentiation and o^-ordination to be 18^“! wlfh?" « ° 
'mnscdar. actions become reslctod ;nlpecMsi?l?: 

ing sro^renTst^tiSttoi 's'r 

Snf r„“f r°“ 

conditioned by the development o/the Z as 

that of the muscles fe:LrtL*^lrem^^^ 

saidXvralLTL^ortelivit/£r' was 

longed there must be a Tonti^Zr^^ 

keeping pace with t.bo si ot reconstruction 


Centnri/, 
gives ail 
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Not only so, education of some kind is necessary to the 
Ml development of the brain. Although the child’s self- 
prompted activities and the influence of lively companions 
may do much to develop his brain-powers, such develop- 
ment is apt to be very imperfect. Physiologists tell us 
that only a certain number of the nerve-ceUs of the cortex 
reach a high degi-ee of structural development. The 
educator helps to determine which among the thousands 
of these microscopic germs of cells shall reach maturity. 

This essential wholesomeness of mental work — of the 
proper kind and amount— -for normal children is the great 
justification of our school system, which foolish children 
and foolish parents, too, are apt to look at as not only 
artificial but baneful.i The right sort of school training 
should indeed aim at securing one important ingredient cfl 
health — what may be called healthy-mindedness. By this 
is meant not only an efficient condition of the brain and 
mental po-wers, but a readiness to find pleasure in whole- 
some sorts of mental activity, and such a keenness of 
interest in things of the mind as may serve as the most . 
efficient barrier against idleness, as well as the unwhole- 
some and perverted forms of enjoyment to which idleness 
is apt to lead. This aim of the school should ever be 
present to the teacher, and particularly so in an age when 
many boys and girls seem on leaving school to carry wdth 
them so little in the way of intellectual thirst and the im- 
pulse towards self-culture, and %veakly to yield to the prevail- 
ing habit of reading flimsy newspapers and other trash.^ 

Overtaxing the Brain. While a moderate and sufficient 
exercise is thus seen to be beneficial to the brain, it follows 
from what was said above that it is po.ssible to exact front 
the nerve-centres more work than it is good for them to ' 
perform. : ' ;;; : 

* The question, how far the beginning of school life affects the health and 

bodliy development of ehildren injurionsly, will be touched on in the last 

See & paper by the author on Healthy-mindedness in the Transactions of 
the becond International Congress on School Hygiene, 1907. ' 

* * r 




uui,n ux puysioa.! aua 01 mental exertion in so far as such 
exertion involves the fatigued parts of the nei-vous system. 
And since, as we have seen, severe fatigue does not remain 
localised but tends to spread through the whole system 
it follows that this effect, when caused by mental effort not 
only IS ncrt removed by violent physical exertion but is in- 
tensified by it, and conversely. Some have even held that 
all latigiie, however produced, can be measmed by its effect 
upon a simple physical effort, such as lifting a weight with 

'^'ork on fatigue, see Note A 

afc the end of tins chapter,) 

Beabikgs on Ei)TJ cation.' 

The facts dealt with above have important bearings on 
tbe prob ems of Physical Education, such as how wfcaS 
best further a child’s bodily health, and what is the proper 
exercises in the early stages of his develop- 
fr. educational theory, however, is best 

j^y|ted m ^mection with the sciences of physiology and 
touche®^ special aims of motor training wull be 

confine "^all 

requires ap^2Se°'MeS. ‘’?T 

ire well developed and there is a w-, i^^*^ central organs 
®ergy we see that children tend tn ^ nervous 

nd to feel depressed and miserable wh^? ^ ^nental activity 

■he tedium or eiititti from whicl-i 

pt to suffer is, as we shall see ' on children are 

ositionof the brain to caiv of this dis- 

ducator in introducing a certain 

' thus ministering to its health Jiid ft ^^^'am-stimulus 

fany children grow brio’hter and l continued efficiency. 
*001 Be, i»t becS tM, "I «” 

r the Ktivities ol ll,. b„l' “ hoaI‘b»r regitno 
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Not only so, education of some kind is necessary to the 
full development of the brain. Although the child’s self- 
prompted activities and the influence of lively companions 
may do much to develop his brainpowers, such develop- 
ment is apt to be very imperfect. Physiologists tell us 
that only a certain number of the nerve-cells of the cortex 
reach a high degree of structural development. The 
educator helps to determine which among the thousands 
of these microscopic germs of cells shall reach maturity. 

This essential wholesomeness of mental wnrk — of the 
proper kind and amount — for normal children is the great 
justification of our school system, which foolish children 
and foolish parents, too, are apt to look at as not only 
artificial but baneful.i The right sort of school training 
should indeed aim at securing one important iugi;edient of 
health— -what may be called healthy-mindedness. By this 
is meant not only an ef&cient condition of the brain and 
mental powers, but a readiness to find pleasure in whole- 
some sorts of mental activity, and such a keenness of 
interest in things of the mind as may serve as the most 
efficient barrier against idleness, as well as the unwhole- 
some and perverted forms of enjoyment to which idleness 
is apt to lead. This aim of the school should ever be 
present to the teacher, and particularly so in an age when 
many boys and girls seem on leaving school to carry with 
them so little in the way of intellectual thirst and the im- 
pulse towards self-culture, and weakly to yield to the prevail- 
ing habit of reading flimsy newspapers and other trash.^ 

Overtaxing the Brain. While a moderate and sufficient 
exercise is thus seen to be beneficial to the brain, it follows 
from what w'as said above that it is possible to exact from 
the nerve-centres more work than it is good for them to 
perform. 

"The question, how far the beginning of school life affects the health anS 
bodily development of children injuriously, wiU be touched on in the last 

Chapter. 

“See a paper by the author on Healthy-mindedness in the Transactions of 
the Second International Congress on School Hygiene, 1907 * 
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Such over-stimulation shows itsolf first of all in brain 
fatigue, which means, as we have seen, that cerebral activiu’ 
has been earned beyond the point at wliioh recuperation 
keeps pace with expenditure of energy. We are all 
to feel muddled or stupid, if not to .^ier dlti^mt minTn 
the shape of headache, after a too severe mental stilin 

P™^o“ged excess of brain- work mav induce 
other ill-effects of over-stimulation. If persist in 
studying when cold and hungry, and if worse ” 

form a habit of continuing study to the nec-lect'^of tli^ 
conditions of Wilj henlft, ; J,' ; “‘; 

evi s Nervous breakdown is known to occiu- >, um, 
of too long and severe application to ment*il wnri- 
pa.teul»I, under the JLi.! stimSf of teen cT 
petition end of our ejuminution sjstem. These sSrf 
ovei-stimulution .re peculiarly gi-eit in the c»e of tou.^^ 
childmn. Dunng the penods of more rapid growth einecn 
ally, a large fund of nutritive material is drafted off for the 
pui^s ol ^wth. Oonse,uentiy, it a la,™ an,™ k 
at the same time consumed by the brain fl-io 
physical growth as a whole is liable to be okstriic^ed^'*' 
only so since when the whole organism suffers eal' or^n 
suffers, the braiii itself will suffer i ,1.1 /? 

effect of the lowered coSteSn S'the whole 
In exercising a child’s brain the educ‘itnr 

thrSrof'tL^orfrw'''''^^ fuactioual activities making tip' 
me me ot the organism are developed in a certain nv,lJ. 

for some time after birtli the 
vegetative or nutritive functions are preponde ant T In 

«le firmness S’ fi^e^S*;' 

bram-devaopment still falls " fj below thal’ ofr'iduiu 
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It follows that the higher sort of mental training which 
makes severe demands on the brain should be introduced 
cautiously, the amount of strain required being slowly 
increased by means of well-thought-out gradations. 

Remission and Variation of Brain-activity, (a) Value 
of Ciiange In Work. The great danger, especially with 
joiiiig children, is that of unduly prolonging the duration 
of the effort of mental concentration. Short lessons must 
be the rule. The question then arises, what is to be done 
at the end of a lesson : is mere change of work sufficient, 
01 must there J)e a pause, and if the latter, how should it 
be spent ? W e have seen ^ that the sensori-motor arcs of 
the highest level include brain-centres not involved in those 
of the lower levels; moreover, certain tracts of the brain 
are specially connected with impressions coming from 
certain sense-organs. Thus to some extent there is local- 
isation of function in the brain, and we might suppose 
that when one tract has been wearied it could be reposed 
by a change of occupation But change of "work is 

recreation . . . only in so far as it is rest ” ^ for the fatigued 
centres. Such a change would be, for instance, from a 
lesson involving much strain, as in writing and reading, 
to one wheie the chief demands are upon the ear, say in 
listening to a story for composition. Or, again, the change 
might well be from a thinking subject to a comparatively 
mechanical one such as singing. But it must not be sup- 
posed that there is an algebra brain-tract, a Latin brain- 
tract and so on. Thus even in so far as fatigue is local— 

and, as we have seen, it does not long remain local it 

cannot be removed hj a mere change of subject in this 
sense. It is true that such a change may seem recreative, 
but we must distinguish ^ fatigue proper from subjective 
weariness, the mere feeling of ennui or tedium. The 
change inay remove this by means of the interest in the 
new subject and yet leave the real fatigue untouched 
though concealed for the time. 

MeDoiigail, » Fatigue,’’ Psychol, Review, 1899, p.l^207. 


CONNECTION OF MIND WITH BODY 

(6) Need of Pauses._ It follows that if fatigue is at all 
severe the only cure is a pause. But such a pause of sav 
ten minutes, can be very variously used : the childi-en can 
be given gymnastics or drill, they can be made to walk 
sedately round a quadrangle, or they can be turned out to 
do what they like. Since the object of the pause is rest 
the best possible alternative might seem to be comnlete 
idleness. It is at least true that any severe musSilar 
exertion will do harm instead of good. More especiallv 
gymnastics are one of the most exhausting of school 
subjects. _Yet complete idleness, even if practicable, would 
not be desirable. For, firstly, severe fatigue, as we have 
seen means the presence in the nerve-centres, and later in 
the blood, of poisonous substances for u-hich the best cure 
IS oxygen and an increased supply of oxygen requires in- 
creased activity of the lungs and plenty of fresh air con- 
ations which are best realised by quick movement out of 

^ exhilaration and quickening 

which follows a sharp “sprint,” such as can hardly be 
produced in any other way. Gymnastics, on the other 
hand, while involving considerable strain have not the 
same eflect; they are often practised, moreover, in air 
tha,t is by no means fresh (Note B). But further the 
fatigue of young school children is not merely duetto 
intellectual work; the sitting still and inhibition of the 
thousand movements natural to young children' involve 

^ positive move- 

ment. As Prof. Judd puts it, the child who sits still in 
school really goes through the labour of "getting up to look out 
of window md the labour of inhibiting the movement.^ And 
rest in this case means not further immobility but the 
letting loose of the pent-np motor impulses. Finally in 
the case of older pupils, as one may see in a French lycfie 
there is a danger that if there is no proper opportunity fj 

occupy the pauses in discussing ' '' 
difficult problems and so get no rest at all. ^ ^ 

^Ometio Psyohology for TeacJiCTS, p. 70. 
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There is no doubt an obvious objection to freciuent 
alternations of work and comparative rest. There is always 
an apparent loss of time after a break, since order must be 
restored in the class and the pupils’ minds recalled to the 
attitude of attention . N ot only so, in no kind of activity are 
the first few moments the most efficient; fatigue never 
shows itself as a constant decline in power from the very 
beginning, but there is always at first a rise to a ma.ximura 
efficiency before the fall begins. One investigator found 
that at first his forefinger could lift a weight of only 800 
p’ammes but after a few’ attempts could lift one of 1075.’ 
This initial improvement — to which the name of “ vrarm- 
ing lip has been given — must of coui’se be gone through 
again after each pause or change of work; the ideal 
pause w’ould be of such a nature and length as to combine 
a maximum of rest with a minimum loss of “ readiness 
for work ”. 


NOTES. 

Note A (^. U).—Experimmtal Wwl <m EaUgw—kn early attenwi 

Schuhimide) He gave a class work of a uniform nature, such as dictations 
and tabulated the mistakes made ni the first, second, third and foui'th quarters 
Tf w n (Jeerease in eflioieney as a measure of the fatigue. 

It hik- been pointetl out, however, that such an experimental lesson is too mono- 
tonous and weaiTsonie to be typical of the ordinary school lesson. Later in- 
vestigatoTB have tried to avoid this difficulty by applying the test at inten Ll 
dm nig the m. dinar j school work. These tests may be divided into two 
groups: (1) tlie bodily, (2) the mental. 

,,, fatigue tends to spread beyond the 

paith of the nervous system in which it arises. Mosso went so iL- as to 
maintain that fatigue, however produced, can be measured by its efi'pot upon 
some standard mac ion. _ To this end he devised the ergor/aph, a spec ally 

h*’® ’’oing supported, a weight is 

lilted bj the fmg^er to which it is attached by a string. The “ subiecf ” io vo 
qmred to lift the_w;eight as high as possible at regular intei-vals as loii" as 
bo can. Ihe height of the lifts is found gi-adually to decrease, untirthe 

I bemg tired out. The rate at which 

this fatigue shows itself, however, varies considerably for the same subject 

m ’ n Pnnetion ot Habits,” in the Investigations of 

the Depart, of Psych, and Hdne., University of Colorado Sef aho A 

Mosfio, luitigm (Englisb translation), p. BOO. 
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fAlfw!™*. '‘“d is asgumed by Mosso to ni\.\ iae a inta^ 
} etsg^eneral freahness oi* fatigue at liie beo'innin^' of fho py 

by rant WR R 4' in A Tfo 1 4 

Kilbr ‘‘f thatjn^ as fatigue reduces tbe v 

nd oi leaction, so it also reduees the sesisibllitv of tho wh 

they can ius4 be •iist^nee between the n 

sul.jeot’B genwal fatigue 'anatioas are again regarded as i 

W. Vtern^rXr S(w7;aZo7t’'!jt fatigue is that 

adopted by W. A. {Pvriy.‘. - Differenzen^ 

o'p+firi-v *7 • * ( t'"' JyicidJctiJc, ti 41 Ih 

fti'L beats* »'by*b)n, sucif as a series i 

thai th re fa a cerWu S^hfat^®”®"’ **“-• "i““ It v 

this indicates tfe Sn4 t? • 

lately pouBtant fo® the same iadWdr varies sMr ^'’“1 ^ 

are ^am regarded as measures of fatinm ^ ‘ *" 

T^' «>- the bo. 

intellectual work, of Loh a ki Jd that ifa“i hV“ t*'® S“b 

and that the efficienov nf +}7P i thfhciilfcy can eaBily b 

i«, for instate Salon or calculated. 

The chief mod fittfaa S ftis tt f °p multiplying a long ro, 
method ” of ProrEbto ,?Lnr Hel?, t '“«¥««ment is the <‘ , 

with blanks where syllab1e<?fl)id is givtui a pij 

to be filled in by LSt t j “«* i 

allowed-generaliy five iii^utesl-aLftlm cases the amount done 
with the subject’s uomial effieienev n f- fh of mistakes a 

of the fatigue. emcienoy at the Kanie work, indicate 

yome of the quStions which^irhl^^ute ^ T? 
length of lesions forohUdreVo^^^^^ 

of the breaks between lessons thl^l length 

afternoon for school work.i Further^it^hls^r^ 

energy undergoes periodical yariaftL.« ^ % ^ 

determine how fai4eTvariaHn^^^^^ l>ee 

different indiYiduais. Again the ^ 

- more or less fatiguing^ Such 

in wintei-aad the afteSfa W monn«g-.in general, e 

oto. Dr. Lay condemns this system sSlilT®'”"’ & 

[Oji). mL, p. 422}. suongly on the result of his es 
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tbTnwthods 

the effects of fatigue proper frojr those , „ *o distinguish 

im of fatigue or tediuin ^ Th iTfn the * ^ubjeotiye weariness; the feel- 
ceediiigs are novel the subi/e h - 1 -e‘lft e Waph .expenments, while the pro- 
more than latei'XuSev W Wiuself 

JBsthesiometer tests a “Teat deal will i unpleasant. Even in 

to the mental tests this obieetion will eSnHv attention ; while 

Aaain, every kind nf f i j. . even greater force 

creasing dextaity must “- 

tencleneies will to^Ze extentt^m^ ‘ ^ 

it eannot be assumed that this will a J>ut for scientific purposes 

r;sS;2r£'?'”““- “ ^ 


is of the utmost iiaporiai ee aufZs Z P H 

EMehungs- mid UnterricUMehn ^ 1 w Barth points out {Me-mente der 
ordinary gymnasium wi - ^it Z ? *®° “"«>> neglected. The 

dusty, ahd wZ?rm" ttZ e t-e? f "“"i ‘’"•"“P®*’ “'^“Msses' is often very 

stan^; i-esemX »nie French lycdes, bya sub^- 

= p" hlrth ^d^aMpnc IntclUctuelle, p. 330. 

-.o Li i;;L£;iK,rr£L.S£’L"'',Li “ ™ir 

turn, is described as •ncr;/ inexaft by MenmZi (P-. 422 ), but this, in its 
ii., p. 101. ^ ' •'l®«>naiin, Expenmentelle PMagogik, 


CHAPTEE III. 

functions of mind ; knowing, FEELING AND WILLING. 

Analysis Of Minrf: Our study of mental processes mn.f 

begin by an attempt to distinguish their more iiiinrii-)-.! 
varieties. This discrimination of one Idnd of process h 
another can only be carded out by lueant S mt -'m, “ 
spective exainin^ion of what takes place in our own minds' 
t'TOceeds by what is called ‘- takinc^ 
apait more complex processes in order to sinule out for 
their several constituent procSes it i 
called Analysis or more precisely Introspective Inalvsif 
It IS important to repeat that this “takiim apart” t 

penence inseparably conjoined Psvchofn /J 

life i. nitL? o?“; »« ““eio.™ 

le IS not made up of a succession of senarate iiriniN^Q 

throughout; there“l„"?„lt%“XS 

to tiiue, kindling to a CSrS X ' 
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Again, its whole character and form seem to change, as first 
another feature emerges into prominence 
and. subsides again, and as our surroundings and occupa- 

' ..'tions vaiy. .. ■ . ^ ^ , ■ ■, ; 

If we take an introspective glance at our mind at anv 
tune we find a rather complex state of affairs, in which 
many elements concur and partly blend. Suppose you are 
1 eading a ktter from a friend telling of his unexpected eai*I y 
arnval. Ihe tidings bring about an excited condition of 
mind with a confused rush of ideas and feelings w'hich it 
is very hard to distinguish one from another. Although 
some thoughts may stand out pretty distinctly, others are 
very faint and obscure. Not only so, your fo toll mental 
state includes many elements not connected with the news 
such as vague impressions of sight and hearing received at 
the moment, and still vaguer reports from the bodily organs 
telling of .heat or chilliness, and so forth. 

let, difficult as analysis is here, it is not impossible. If 
we take comparatively simple states of mind, if we confine 
our inspection to what is distinct and prominent, over- 
ookmg what is vague and hard to seize, and lastly if we 
compare one such state with others, we can soon disengatfe 
irom the mixed and confused ciurent of our mental life 
certain constituent processes which recur again and again 
m different combinations. Thus we find that thoiioh to 
perceive an^object of sight is not the same thing as to 
perceive one of hearing, and though perception is ditterent ' 
from imagining and from thinking, yet they all agree in ? 
being modes of 'intellectucil activity. 

Our everyday thought has, indeed, made us familiar with 
such distinctions. Our common ways of describing our 
mental life suggest that there are three main varieties of 
process. Ihus when we observe, remember, or reason 
out something we are said to exercise our mic&cfeaf 
powers or faculties. ^’Vhen we are the subjects of plea- 
siu-e or pain, of joy, grief or anger, we are said to be feel- 
When we are doing things consciously and with 
said to; be exercising q\xi will ^ ■ 



mew. He attnhutes to mimi 

’fTVh i u '^jlr<'ctiv, function, 

conafeve oe strivina 
ine hrst covers aJl our mental 
e-’chibit a pleasurable or painful 
5 a painful bodily sensation, an 
■’. strongly marked feel- 

wes the aifectiYe function. {-2) 
is exercised in the various pro- 

® mf ’ things, and 

(rfj Ihe conative function is 
tary movements, such as iiftimv 
!ses so far as they are strivings 

tl Processes. A more searching/ 
lowing or intellection will make 
mental function. For this pur- 
la the recognition of a friend in 
.ing-pomt is a visual impression 
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' ■ . • ■ . ■ 

presentation slips like 

a latch-key into its familiar key-hole on a ilirk 

into traces left by previous presentations of the kmelbiecf ■ 

to earlier ones 

Here, it should be noted, we are aware of little more tlnn 

fi.. ^ f recognition of the nature of 

the himilaiity betw'een this experience and the previous 
ones, nor o all that » Brown ” may mean to u?! S 
now suddenly it is borne in upon us that it means amona 
other things, some one to whom we owe five pounds ■ our 
hasty disappearance into the nearest shop does not at nre 
in?meS?s”th?® psychologist ; the point of interest for tte 

SoS scLntito /r“ I^eturning to 

more scientific terminology we may say that the thoimht 

of the name tends to bring with it tto complex meiSl 

whole of which it forms part and of which another part U 

the memory of the five poimds. The SnSon S th! 

name with the debt, etc., illustrates a process of Integration 

vtodTdTh 21 1 “ acquaitnifhas 

y ? fundamental intellectual processes namplv 

(«.) differentiation, (b) assimilation, and (c^LteSiS S 
copitive (intellectual) activity co^sistsli or 

The^ateri,rn of presentative material.’ 

me matenal may be given us directly by om- senses or H- 

Tmeal ®"gg®s*ion, under thVform* 
two TT that there are, as we shall see 

flip cor : (1) complication, in whioh 

whb^^ elements become fused into a single whofe 

and m ^^0 ^o longer separately recognisable 

and (2) amation, where they continue to exist as hid!’ 

between the mM “? Shtt?™ 
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what is presented to it. The presentation modifies the 
pre-existing contents or tendencies, and these modify the 
presentation. 

Thus, in the first place. Brown was recognised because 
previous experiences had enabled us to distinguish one 
man from another and to identify this particular- one. Jf 
there had been no previous experiences, or if these experi- 
ences had had no lasting effect, recognition w^ould have 
be^en impossible. Every impression which comes to the 
mind from without produces some modification in it, how- 
ever slight, pd this modification persists ; it may indeed 
fade with time, but it never entirely disappear^ This 
modifiability of the mind by its successive experiences and 
activities may be called ramtal plasticity. ' 

But, secondly, it is equally true that the state of mind 
as determined by its congenital tendencies, its plasticity^ 
and the nature of its previous experiences, reacts upon 
any new impression. Even in the simple-looking act of 
seeing a man we _ are, as will be shown later, adding 
something to the visual impression from our mind*s store * 
for the man may tm-n out to be a suit of clothes stuffed 
with straw, while “manhood” implies more than this 
even to a cynic. 

As this illustration shows, in all cases of intelligent 
observation, recognition, etc., our “sense-impressions,” as 
soon as we are aware of them, have begun to be trans- 
foimed and added to by various mental processes. There 
has sometimes been a tendency to neglect this aspect of 
the inattei and to speak as though the new impression 
were itself objectivel3' determined, while the i-esult of 
previous experience were merely to determine the nature 
of the ideas “ called up ” by the impression. In reaction 
to this view, and to emphasise that there are not two separ- 
ate stages of “ impression ” and “ mental transformation,” 
sofne writers would prefer to describe all such recognition 
. identification, etc., as instances of apperception (Jlote A) 

■j Thus apperception is not to be regarded as a new process 
J on a level* with but distinct from differentiation, assimila- 
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tion and mtegmtion, but rather as jmother naiiie adonteil 

fw * “*i” 42 oi S 

impressS^''®' together in modifying the new 

“ade in this analysis of the in- 
the “ foeuftieV- ^ i pop^^ar distinctions, 

" y, . -&} ior some time recognised that these dis 

rarrr""*^ b„t tsi 22^ 

("For n t n "ieiivative from more elementary ones. 
Note coiisi<teration of the faculty-theory, see below, 

phS of m?nT«f It Willing. These three 

moments *™<^y eqnally prominent at all 

mSdTn a Mh we take any one of these aspects of 

mmcl m a lully developed and strongly marked Lm it 

seems m a manner opposed to the other aspects. Thus a 
wave ot passionate feeling excludes at the time calm St 

¥& the° tSTf as 'well as concentrated effort. 

Yet the three functions are m reality inseparably con- 

unitfthan thT? n' ^"ganism seems mo/e of a 

nected. As we have seen, our analysis of mind into func- 

//cT; •• our real ni 

piocesses aie always compounded of the three factors 

c cannot experience any pain without being intellectn- 

a glimmering oinhe 

seat 0. the cause of the pam, or without being conatively 
bent on getting nd of it. So again in our calmest /tel- 
lectual moments we can always detect some element of 

OT?f ^ and success 

in attendiTiCT peplexity as well as a conative factor 
in attending to our ideas and trying to develon them fn 

p-eater clearness. Thus we may say that altteugh one 

throtTei™ ttie fl Vioment he more prominent than 
^ others thfc three alw’ays work together in producing 
our concrete mental states. fiounemg 

As we saw above when examining the workings of the 
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nervous system, we are so organised as to respond actively 
by means of our muscular movements to tbe reports we 
receive from our environment chroiigh the cliamicls rjf the 
senses (see p. 23) . Bo too we find, if we carefully analyse 
our mental processes, that they commonly disclose the 
same order of events. Thus in crossing a street I per- 
ceive a vehicle about to come atliwart my path, and I 
either stop or hasten mj^ steps; or I hoar of a friend’s 
niauiage and set about writing my congratulations. An 
intellectual process leads, then, to some appropriate action. 
In both these cases, however, there is something more ; the 
intellectual process is accompanied by feeling, the sio-ht or 
sound of the vehicle causing an incipient fear, the^news 
gmng a pleasurable excitement. 

Now this order is so common as to be typical. We 
may say, then, that our concrete mental processes are 
complex and of a triplex form, being sense-presentations 
(or ideas) w'hich are attended to and intellectually mani- 
pulated under the stimulus of feeling, and lead on to ap- 
propiiate strivings.' 

The Three Mental Functions and the Sensori-motor 
Arc. It was said above (p. 28) that for psychology the 
conception of the sensori-motor arc is not of much direct 
use, but is replaced by the somewhat different notion of 
the threefold division of consciousness. One striking 
difference in the two is that in the latter there appears a 
third element ; knowing may be said to correspond to the 
afferent half of the arc, willing to the efferent, but we 
cannot point to a similarly distinct pliysiological counter- 
part to feeling. Moreover, as was pointed oiit above, we 
cannot always regard a particular desire or effort as the 
effect of a particular impression — or rather we can ascribe 
it to different impressions according to our point of view. 
In a long prepared act of revenge the final blow may be 


> Ihe stiident who wishes to see this typical plan of mental process more 
fully ilesoribed may eonsult Dr. Ward’s article on “rsyoholofv” in the 
Enciiclopa^ia BHtannim, pp. .?8-44 ; also Miss Braokenbury’s'PrwHer of 

Psychology, 
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HhHS reaction to the original injury, or simply to 
ttio bight ot the wrong-doer m one’s power. All the lono- 
planning, self-training, etc., are from one point of view 
only the intermediate stage between stimulus and response 
W’hile from another they themselves consist of innumerable 
particular reactions. However this be, there is built np 
out of them something that we call knowledge or experi- 

regarded as an end in itself. 

Ltili more must this be the case with education in the 
Wider sense. It would be a great mistake to try to edu- 
cate a child merely for certain definite forms of motor re- 
action, _ .such as those requried for a particular trade. 
(Jur object may be said always to be the creation of the 
capacity tor practical activity ; but this can only be done bv 
aiming freely at knowledge and skill as desirable in thein- 
selves. Ivor must it be forgotten that there is more than 
one kind of “ reaction There is mental effort as well as 
muscular, to say nothing of the fact that the former always 
involves the latter to some extent. In man » theoretical ” 
mterests are as real as practical, and education, except in 
the case of quite young children, is especially concerned 
m developing these. W e cannot in human psychology treat 
intellectual activity as a mere incident in practical life 
it is essentially correlated with the functioning of those 
higher neiwe-centres in the cortex, which, as we have seen 
have as a chief part of their work to assist in the elabora- 
tive work of the mind — the formation of ideas and the 
rest— which breaks up the early sensori-motor type of 
nei-vous action. As Prof. Titchener has it, “ the oflice of the 
cortex may properly be described as the disjunction of the 
reflex arc ’.1 Even in the infant, bodily activity to a great 
extent subserves the gaming of new experience and im- 
pressions; he is continually handling things, openinc' 
boxes, turning the leaves of books, dropping things to hear 
them bang, etc. That all study should directly prepare 
for practice is a proposition which, if taken Utemllv 
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would justify tlie most narrow utilitarianism in education 
i sychology must back up the fighters for culture studies 
and it can best do this by insisting that the bisectional 
scheme of living— sensing and perceiving followed by dointf 
—IS wholly inadequate to man. 

Laws of Functional Activity. As remarked above 
t e aim of mental science, after ascertaining by analysis 

tolhTT i laws according 

the mft ^ formulation in 

;'tbe most general terms possible of the conditions which 

to the physiological conditions of mental processes more 
particularly a vigorous state of the brain. Tlii.s, it is evi- 
dent, IS a preliminary condition of all normal and effective 

ditions Attention is, as we shall see, by far the most 

concentration of mental 
piesupposed alike in all clear knowing vivid 
feeling and energetic willing. novim^, vivm 

(5) Next to these imiversai conditions, there are more 

tiontoi°“ThnsThl f me special mode of func- 

omng. ihus there are special laws of intellectual nrocess 

of ilnpi3^ 

Hs tbKi Sinnlarly. there are special laws of feelim.' 

deo„i. with £“ rp„,“bri.f :f 

Sluing the special conditions of feelini^ knmvin,. st i 
Since mind is an organic unity, and its several tvnes nf 

S°cTditto?s“iiirr^''i.“°*^f"’ ^ complete enumeJatioiI 

01 conditms will have to make reference to such inter. 

ovendeas.lS^S}fef^ ^ Pi'ofound influence 

ovei laeaaand beliefs. We ai-e apt to think and believe 
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what chinies in with our hopes and fears, our likes and 
dislikes. In addition to favourable conditions we do w'ell 
to note unfavourable or negative ones ; e.g., that all violent 
feeling, such as intense bodily suffering or passionate anger 
IS iiBiavourable to intellectual activity, * 

(c) Still more special conditions may be stated when we 
are dealing with a more special and concrete variety of 
process corresponding to what is popularly called the 
exercise of a particular faculty. For example, we explain 
a process of observation by specifying as its chief con- 
ditions, a favourable position of the object observed a 
special interest in this object, and a certain preparedness 
of mind due to previous exercise.' Further, a complete 
enumeiation of conditions would include a reference to 
those past and it may be remote activities which are the 
pre-condition of carrying out the present process {of. above, 
p. 46). ‘ 

Beaeings on Education, 

How the Teacher makes Use of Results of Analysis of 
Mind. The process of psychological analysis just described 
has a_ direct and important bearing on the education of 
the mind. Every intelligent attempt to act upon another’s 
mind must, indeed, he guided by some bnowledae of its 
processes. An orator who knows what he is a&ut un- 
derstands something at least respecting the nature of an 
intellectual process as well as the difference between an 
intellectual process and a movement of passion. A teacher 
vbo desires to excite certain kinds of activity is more 
likely to do so effectively if he knows precisely the ele- 
mentary functions which enter into them. 

The new conception, already spoken of, that mental pro- 
cesses are reactions of an organism, the carrying out of 
certain functional activities which are appropriate to it is 
important as correcting an old and erroneous conception 
of teaching. This latter viewed a child’s mind as some- 
thing passive, as a receptacle into which we caij somehow 

■y i* 
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put ideas, or at best as a plastic substa.?ice on 
wax we can stamp impressions. Po}- all 
conceptions we must substitute the biok 
that every interaction between mind and i 
process that in educating a child's miiu 
torth, by a presentation of suitable stimuli 
propriate reactions. In getting a child to 
we do not act by mechanical 
when we lay hold of it and move it) ; but wc. i 
proper activity by applying a stimulus to a connected 
organ, as when we touch his arm or 
object to his ej’e, 

mmd we present certain intellectual material vl 
of sense or intelligible words 
psychical reactions, attention 
mental work consists. 

processes are active functioning,’ Teactions rarrieT' 
mateiials supplied directly or indirectiv by the senses 

daT thaf in^T"p'' maxim emphas’i 

aSivitJ ’V ^ the child’s 

To a precise conception of what is meant by ai 
annhoJ whL * functions. 


which / 'as" oil,, 
siicli ■ mechawicii I 
'(/ica I ■ conception 
iiiiici is an,' organic 
. we baye to". call' 
:/''.'Cer,taii:ivap-' 
move his arm 
processes on this ..organ, (as, 
we excite, its own: 

«-vi ■ s,e.nse- 

y . - display an attractive 

In like manner, when we instruct his 

, objects 

in order to excite those 
^ , discriiniiiation, etc., in which 
Ihe idea that all inteliectoal 
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of feeling as a primary function of mind will have import- 
education. In truth modern educa- 
tional literatum is already beginning to recognise the 
mportance of the feelings, both as a force in child-nature 
and as an element of human worth. 

^ Use of the Synthetic Conception of Mind. While 
however this analytic view of a child’s mind is of funda- 
mental mportance to the teacher, it is not sufficient. The 
synthetic view must supplement the analytic : that is to 
say, the teacher must get firm hold on the truth that the 

a chM an organism in 

which the functions winch we mentally separate in our 

tfoSrfr co-ordinated. Much of bad educa- 

tfow synoptic 

view, of the apprehension of the mind in its ]iyiL con- 

ciete wholeness. We shall see by and by that dull life- 
less teaching is psychologically wrong just because it ignores 

activity is fertilised and sus- 
a ned by feeling in the shape of interest. ^ And just as the 
educator may go astray by overlooking the vital connection 
and interaction of intellect and feeling, so he may err by 
overlooking that of feeling and volitional effort, by foi^- 
getting, for example, that even the highest moral efforts 
must be inspired by warmth of feeling. 

a Knowledge of Conditions of Mental Activity. 

While the teacher needs this insight into the several 
mental processes and their connection, he needs further a 
cle^ understanding of the conditions of the nonnal and 
perfect carrying out of these activities. The new point of 
view_, that teaching proceeds by exciting in the child’s 
mind certain reactions, makes it necessary for the teacher 
to understaiKh first of all, the internal conditions of this 
seli-activity, and, secondly, how his action may modify 
these forces. Thus if I want to understand perfectly 
how I am to secure a child’s attention for some ob- 
ject of sense, or some verbal description, I need to have 
farst, a theory ot attention, that is, a scientific account of 
this activity and of its conditions, and secondly, a practical 
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insight into the various means by which I can act 
favourably on these conditions, as by selecting what is in- 
teresting, by awakening curiosity, and by counteracting 
the forces which make for inattention. " 


NOTES. 

Nora A (p. 46).— The term apperception hiis been used in maiiT dii'fnrcnt 
ways, blit on the whole it seems better to adopt the above view of its relation 
to the usually recognised psychological processes than to attem|>t io idr-ntii'v 
]t with any one of them. full account of the .mc.aning and hisiorv of the 

by K, Lange (American translation^ 

Meath & Co,). v 


Note B (p. 47)»— Factions and Faculties.— Theve was once a psvoholo^iy 
which considered its task to be to account for all our mental operations bv a 
complete classification of our “faculties”. That psychology is .long since 
dead but a word or two upon the cause of its decease may ‘still bo useful 
First It had a tendency to suppose that when it had asserte<l a particuhrr 
mental act to be due, say, to the “ faculty of reason,” it had thereby exiilained 
the act in question. In reality “ faculty of reason ” meant nothing but the 
power or capacity by means of which the mind produces results like the one 
to be explained, so that we knew just as much before the “ explanation ” as 
after—or rather more, since we at l8a.st knew before tliat we had not explained 
the matter. This point is emphasised here for the reason that we arc not 
safe against the fallacy merely by avoiding the word “ faculty ” : any other 
term, such as “ function,” can quite as easily bo misused with the same results. 

must bear in mmd that to name a thing is not to explain it unless the 
name helps to exhibit it as a particular case of some general rule, ^loreovor 
there are such things as mental faculties, and the name “ faculty ” is often •! 
convenient one to which there is no olijeotion so Ions as it is not sunposed to 
explain anything But what may properly be named “ faculties ” oLnk bo 
made the basis of our psychology, for the sufficient reason that they are not 
I psychological divisions at all. That is to say, two processes classed together 
as instances of the same faculty may be found on introspective examination 
to have little or nothmg in common. They are ascribed to the same faculty 
because they produce similar practical results, though similar results may be 
produced by the mmd in very different ways. Thus the “ faculty of moSorv ” 
f means any and every process by which the mind reproduces past experience 
regardless of the nature of the experience or the manner of its reproduction’ 
For psychology the operations of memory and the other facultiLarecoin- 

S’IXe ® "P psyehologicallv simple 

and abstiact ones, which are not always the same or combined in the siuiic 

-“If (aenlty an”a 

tween f Psychologioally Simple process) may be compared to that be- 
tween a smgle movement,” euch as one step in walking, and one of the 
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Beveral muscular contmetions of which it is the resultant. From the practi- 
eai jioiiit of view which regards the results, such a movement mav be eon- 
sidered as simple, but from the scientific (physiological) txunt of view it 
complex, depending on the due co-ordination of a number of nervous and 

muscular processes. ' 



CHAPTBE IV. 

MENTAL DEVELOPMENT. 

r the last chapter we took a general suiTey of the Rv.steir 
activities which constitutes a mind, withmitrefienJe c 
e siiccessiye stages of their development. We have no v 

^ mature thing %yhich we 

1 study in ourselves and other adults. This historical or 

aetic treatment of mmd. and more particularly that mrt 

indto^bToni! manifestations, will be 

3entml holiest interest and value to the teacher 

J: 1 fa TiStirrS' fa'flntir*' ‘’i™''’"- 

The „.enfa, Ufa SSs 
iS of vague, undifferentiated sentience ” m. 

“*>>■ “ - - co£ 

me, a state of semi-consciousness, i.e a kind nf 

vsy m- somnolent state, which is only occasionally^di? 
)ed by the intaision of a sudden shock of rousiim sen- 
Dll. Ev6d. after birtli, wIibu ILa LL-viTrav* ^ 

e into play, we have at first to do with! coSsersf™^ 

i'^Sr ^ are hardly distiniisS 

ns^eTaf the contrast pleasm-e-p2n 

in the sense-life, darkneS an™Imht*^d ®®“trasts 

mdmovement. tL Sent kfnd^l^^ 

. _ xiie rnueiem kinds of impressions are 
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sifchirSToTl t sense-impressions! 

~.:s 

::sra™? 

ri f ^ changes are noted and impressions take on 

Ataf S X; “ ?f **• '““O' “ P»“S“ “ou” 

Awng with these ditferencmgs there go inteoi-atinn, 
oiganic processes of complication by which simnle formQ 
grow more and more complex Thus mrS J Js- - ? 

sensations which recur again and again, ej tt Xia 

on, Ideas are gradually foi?ned out h pi^Sns Id 

as Sierth7 ifcSVr° with auothel^ 

blow T,; fl, ? that of a 

those of thouo’ht'^^t^ higher intellectual processes, 
(.nose 01 thought, are prepared for. At the same Hme 

each strand m the mental life is being interwoven with other 
tends, feeling with thought, and both with voMon in a 
consistent and harmonious fabric. m a 

The Biological Theory of Mental Development. Thk 

typical course of the mind’s development is as alreadv 

S“pmeS ’ *he processes of bodily dl! 

^iopment. The close connection between these chancres 
1 tin. development of the nervous system has already 
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been pointed out (see pp. 32, 36) . Tlie nervous system was, 
moreover, at the outset described as the mechanism by 
means of which an animal responds to, or adjusts itself 
to, its surroundings. We have seen, too, that as both im- 
pressions and responses become differentiated and integ- 
rated, the responses vary more according to varying im- 
pressions, and impressions of greater complexity lead to 
more complex reactions ; that is to say, adjustment becomes 
more complete. 

Mental development in man, however, goes much further 
than the stage at which complex impressions or “ objects ” 
produce complex inovements. At this stage — “ the per- 
ceptual le%'el ” as it has been called — the responses are to 
present sense-stimuli only ; but at a later stage, as we shall 
see, the development of reproductive and constructive 
imagination, and still later of conceptual thought, enables 
us to become ever more independent of the sense impres- 
sions of the moment, and, by mentally constructing future 
events and distant scenes on a basis of our past experience, 
to adjust ourselves to an ever greater area — in a temporal 
as well as spatial sense — of our environment. Thus we 
write a letter to secure an engagement to-morrow ; %ve put 
by for the future ; our feelings and conative efforts direct 
themselves to larger and more permanent forms of good, 
such as friends, art. As has been pointed out (p. 19), we 
gradually organise a mass of experience or knowdedge 
which may serve for future practical guidance, though 
what may be the particular applications to be made 
is wholly unknown to us. In the case of systematic scien- 
tific study we do not even know that the knowledge gained 
is likely to lend itself to practical application. It is no 
doubt true that the biological conception of knowledge as 
to appropriate reactions does not lose its validity, 
even in respect of knowledge pursued for its own sake' 
By rabstituting the point of view of the race for that of 
the individual, we may say that the progress of knowledge 
always subserves practical living in the sense that, even 
when a portion of it is in itself not djrectly applicable to 
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practice, it may constitute an important link in the whole 
chain leading on to finther knowledge which can he 
directly applied. In this way the biological or practical 
pint ot view m estimating the value of knowledge may 
be retaipd (Note A) . But the retention of it, so far from 
being adverse to_ the erection of knowledge and theoretic 
interests into things of great and intrinsic value may be 
said ^ to require us to love knowledge for its own sake 
seeking it always and by all means without any arnere 
pensce of its being likely to be of practical use to us. 

individual and Race Development. We have already 
seen (p. 60 ) that there are two kinds of development, 
livery organism belongs to a race or species, and this 
species represents the type to which, when it reaches 
matunty, it will approximate. Thus we know that a 
kittp mus^ if it_ lives, grow up into a cat, and not into a 
panther. That is, the present type of the species is the 
sajine as, and in some degree determines, the form of the 
adult individual. But the various species are themselves 
as we all know nowadays, the latest stage of an im- 
mensely long process of development or evolution. If we 
could trace the history of all these forms backward we 
shOTld hnd them gradually converging, as the branches of 
a tree converge towards its stem, until we reached one 
elementary type of organism consisting of a single cell of 
living matter. But the first stage in the life-history of 
every individual organism is also such a simple uiiiceliuBr 
stnmtm-e The beginning and end then is^the same in 
loth kinds of development, and there is good reason to 
suppose that in their intermediate stages also the two in 
the mam correspond. The development of the individual 
from inception to maturity may be said (with some oiiali- 
iications) to recapitulate the main stages in the prewous 
development of the species. Thus a comparison hi the 
embryos of various species and, genera at different stao'es 
m their development shows that these differ far less than 
the mature organisms, and that this difference grows Jess 
and less as they are traced backward, until at ah elemen- 


■ 
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tary stage the embryos of, say, man, the pig and the 
'.tortoise, are practically'' indistinguishable.^ .. Even 'after 
birth the human infant has many striking resemblances 
to what we must suppose to have 'been the last 'pre-human 
stage in the evolution .of man. Thus its aims, are very 
long in proportion to its legs, while its feet are habitually 
turned inwards and 'Seem as much suited for grasping' as 
for, walking.. ■ In spite of its general helplessness it can 
hang by the hands from a horizontal bar for some minutes.- 
In its mental life, too, as far as we can judge of this, the 
young child has much in common with the higher animals 
and comparatively little that is distinctively human. Its 
earliest reactions are, as we shall see, largely non-voluntary, 
resembling the instinctive actions of animals, and for "a 
long time it is confined to the world of sense, memory 




OP CHILD AND OP EACE G1 

n miougD. Ihe human oflsprmg, on the other 
mentir ^5 going through its series of develop- 

1 rom the physiological point of view the same thm« r.-.o„ 
be expressed by seyieg Lt the huln bSS 1, SfS 
very large and whereas it is at hint but We del3 
*0 ^oaoh a condition of much ffreLer 

veloS S SnlhlTe '>'>- 

aeXStri? Lt ^re«t£s/ l““tS 

LntreLLSLo* “°™“! ■“ ma/lhat f child 

of If “ff ^ P®™d than the offspring 

‘ J lei species helpless and dependent for its mairr 

,T P^-obahle that 

ni the animal scale the duration of the period of infanrv 
mcreases with the complexity of the orga^nisni f 

O ilfi -"i** There is, as we have seen 

®^®^y young organism to develop k 
fafin w,T f ^PP^'u^^ate to a certain type. The 

prindpletf f ^ ^^^y ^ Thfe is the 

amfonn to tJf f f tendency to 

hereditv imnlf f In addition to this, 

aedity implies a tendency to conform to a smaller and 

^For a fuller aooouut of the new view of infanov see Pmf w if 
Butler’s volume, TJm Meaninn nf Mun-ay 





characters,” and so of the transmission of acquired incre- 
ments of mental capacity. Yet the wise teacher may 
reflect that to help to form intellectually and morally one 
generation of human beings is a task sufficiently large 
(see Appendix A, “Heredity and Acquired Characters”.') 

If tliis repetition of ancestral characters had been exact, 
however, the different species as we know them could not 
have arisen. Opposed to the conservative principle of 
heredity is the tendency to variation, fl’he individual 
never repeats exactly the type of its parents; or of the 
family, or of the race, but only approximates' to 'it ■ in 
other words, it tends to vary or differ from the old as well 
as to resemble it. This tendency to variation is indeed 
itself quasi-conservative, for the variations will in general 
be partly a continuation and increase of the parents’ 
variations from the larger type. But partly the tendency 
will be towards the altogether new and original (Note B). 
Thus the type to which the individual is tending will be 
partly old and partly new. 

Even if we could determine beforehand the exact nature 
of this result, it would still be imposisible to say how 
far it would actually be attained. For ’we have been 
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speaking of what is a tendency only, the working* out of 
which may be hindered or changed in many ways by 
external conditions. In the most unfaTourable circum- 
stauces the creature will die before reaching matui'ity 
and between this extreme case and the most favourable 
conditions allowing of full and perfect development, there 
IS an indebnite nimiber of degrees. The circumstances, .^ 
01 conditions of life of the organism, taken in the widest' 
sense so as to include every kind of external influence, arei 
called tlie Env'vronment, 

final form of the mature organism wull thus de- i 
p nd upon three factors: (1) inherited characters and 1 
tendencies; (2) congenital variations; (3) the environ- 

h H f ^ together, we may say that 

it is the lesultant of the interaction of the internal and 

eceternal factors. 

As to the relative importance of these factors little can be 
Baicl._ The eflect of the first will be practically constant 
and inevitable, m so tar as the more general race characters 
are concerned ; that is to say, the normal baby will become 
a human being. As regards the more particular charaeter- 
istics ot the family or parents, the action of heredity will / 
e ess certain and constant. It seems probable thkt the ‘ 
second factor (variability) is gi-eater, the more complex and 
highly developed the organism; and, if so, it would of 
course be relatively strong in man. At the same time 
man is peculiarly aflected by the third factor (environ- 

man has much more of what 
I rob hoyce calls “ docility,” of the power of modifying his 
reactions and of adapting himself to circumstances than i 
have the lower animals. Instead of being endow’ed with ' 
highly .specialised instincts, which are the result of a hioh 
1 adaptation but admit of little modification 

py the individual, he has to learn by experience. That 
IS, le can react to any situation in a number of ways 


— sibuituou in a numner of ways 

and can determine the mo.st advantageous w'ay by drawin« 
upon that accumulated body of general knowledge gained by 
trial, failure and success of which we have already spoken. 





,, ■ i^cneme oi i^evesopment. vve nave now 

to bring together rather more systematically what has 
been said about mental development in preceding sections. 
In so doing we shall confine our attention at first to the 
intellectual side of mental development. To begin with, 
then, it is obvious that a part of what w'e mean by in- 
tellectual development is expressed in the saying ' that 
every functional activity of mind, as well as of body” tends 
to perfect itself by repeated exercise. A child's mind 
pushes on in the path of development by gradual improve- 
ments of its elementary activities, such as attention to 
sense-presentations, and discrimination and assimilation 
oHhese. When, for example, the child has learned to 
discriminate two colours, say green and red, he will be 
able to discriminate more finely, as between yellow and 
orange. _ This gradual inaprovement of the several modes 
of functional activity is, however, not all that we mean 
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ject ” In this way a child leai-ns to know its ball on seeing 
It, on touching it, or on hearing it bounce. (3) Perception 
again is tollowed by a gradual emergence of Imagination, 
the process by which the mind pictures or images what is 
not at the moment actually presented to it. " Such im- 
agination may be either direct, representing what has been 
perceived m its original form (Eeproductive Imagination), 
as when a child m the dark recalls the face of his mother ■ 
or It may be indirect, involving the representation of 
sense-objects m new and altered foims (Productive Im- 
agunation) , as when out of the images of his maid and his 
sister he forms the new image of Cinderella. This stage is 
already an advance beyond the “perceptual level,” which 
may be said to correspond roughly with that of animal 
mtelhgence. (4) there gradually appear those 

highest forms of intellectual process, ideation in the com- 
plete sense, that is, the formation of elaborate ideas wdiich 
enter into Thinking properly so called. It is these 
highest processes alone w'hich make possible the construc- 
tion of that system of reasoned or scientific knowledge to 
■wliiCii iGlcrencG liEs iiiorG tlian obcg beGn iiiadG. 

Our intellectual life is then ever moving farther away 
from its starting-point, viz., the 
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the life of sense-obsepation, and of ideation and thoiirfhi 
following the pictorial imagination of concrete things 
psychologists do not mean that there is first a period, sm 

,• k sense-perception, that 

his IS followed by another wholly given np to imagination 
and so forth What is meant is that the higher processed 
emerge m a distinct form later than the lower. But tlm 
prms of the higher may be discovered in the lower • thus 
for instance the “meaning” which enters into om- per- 
ceptions constitutes the germ of the “free image,” as will 
be explained later. Moreover, after the development of 
■_.e higher forms the lower still continue, only the expan- 
sion and strengthening of the higlier activities tend to 

of the lower. On the physiological side the development 

i^as an inhibitory 

these still exist. Many reflex actions are thus totally or 

conditions but reappear 
las m the case of the man with a severed spinal cni-di 
when the functioning of the higher arcs is prevented or 

the two levels are disconnected. == pj-oveiitta oi 

higher activities to some extent 
w. really h„; a riil 

M T 7°t“ P«»-I‘iTith a°”coniinS “in! 

And ail ai‘mZt p,^“ne“S^ 

of intellectual processes beIoncdng‘p .;peri°f t laW 

higher stage of development.” So^ wW T 5 ^ ' 

knSIT 1 interpret themselves in terms of 

wZ I Shhf l" thinking ; otLi 

wise I might behave like the babv wlm 
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/..pleasure at.,,the„sight of, .his. burning home and , -cried with 
" teiTOT at ;tlie ' sound :of ■ the approaching engined , Such 
Diodification of immediate experience by the previously 
acquired content of the mind is an instance of apperception 
(see above, p. 46) . 

If now we take together the improvement of the in- 
tellectual functions by exercise, and the advance from 
sensation to perception and the other stages, we see that 
they involve the two great characteristics of all develop- 
ment, growing integration and complexity of form and grow- 
ing differentiation and definiteness of form. With respect to 
the first it is sufficient to point out that at each stage there 
is an increase of complexity ; our perceptions grow more 
complex, taking in a larger area of objects and more details 
within this area. Similarly, ideas become integrated into 
longer series. At th§ same time the transition from sensa- 
tion to perception and from perception to ideation involve 
each a stage of elaboration and integration, a number of 
sensations being organised into a perception, a number of 
perceptions elaborated into an idea. With regard to de- 
finiteness, too, it may be said, not onty that our perceptions, 
our ideas, etc., grow^ severally more precise and distinct, 
but that the higher stage of thought serves by its analysis 
to bring a new distinctness into our concrete experience. 

Mental Development atid Plasticity. In the course of 
our preliminary analysis of mental functions it was pointed 
out (above, p. 46) that the mind is permanently modified 
by its own activity. ■ To have distinguished two colours 
makes it easier to distinguish them again ; to have burnt 
its finger in the candle makes the child more careful next 
time, and so on. Every thought, action, experience of 
any kind must leave sortie permanent effect. We may in- 
deed be quite unconscious of any such modification, or we 
may be aware of the modification and be unable to explain 
it. Prof. Judd- tells us of a man who could not bear 

> "SV. James, Talks io Teachers, x). 162 (fromB. Perez, First Three Years 
of Childhood, x3. tU). 

‘‘^Genetic Psychology for Teachers^ chap, ii, • 
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quent occasion, and will produce a tendency to oarrv it 
out m just the same order and manner. These eflhcts 
will to mtensitod „ the disposition g»„s stfnntor with 
every repetition ot the series.*^ Such ^ tendelort? 

a senes of mental acts is called a liahit. ^ 

cnstm?* represents, then, in our mental life the effect of 
cpstom, the consepative tendency; it means the Mino 
of mental activity in certain definite directions, and is so 
tion ^ p if development in the sense of further adapta- 
t on. but mental development as we know it means two 
things, the capability of further modification by new ex- 
peiiences, and a tendency for previous experiences to keep 
lutiiie functioning m the special lines of the old. That is 
development means change, progress; but since each step 
foiward must be on the basis of what is already achieved 
mine amount ot fixity, resistance to change, is‘ necessary 
tlasticity as Prof James puts it, “means the possession 


^ Psychology, p. 135. 
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s This latter process, the revival ol sen sp- 
ot great importance since it underlies the 
the lower intellectual levels of sensation 
to those of imagination and thought. 1 
images marks, as we shall see, an enoc 
development. For it is only when thev 
come steady and well defined that he is 
mentally to his past experience, to coinr 
^vith the past, and to begin to arrange and 
ac^rding to their common characteristics, 
ihese processes of reproduction depei 

tion. Hhcna dnld has an image of his 
It is because this image is commonly sugt 
associated presentation, such as the sound ^ 
tlie appearance of her emptj chair. 

Development of Feeling and Willing. 

sake of simplicity we have here confined oi 

JJL “^t^^^ect, we shall see 

same features and the same underlviim 
observable in that of feeling and wilhim 
feelings, the so-called “ bodilv ” rileasures"’’ 
at the sense level; others, e.g., a simple mi 
level ; while yet other feeli 

thmigtf 

In like manner we shall find that the .sue 
d conation move from those immediate 
^ense-stimulation which w^e call bodily ino\ 
as grasping an object with the hand up 
voluntary action which involves a good deal c 

wdu ideation, as 

Vyin ci disttint prize. 

It will be found fm-ther that these directir 
development, hke that of intellectual proSS 

complexity; al,?o tl 
case of the intellectual processes, there is 
continuity in the movement of dfivelnr.,v,o„l 
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^ ^ Intel depeiicience of Different Ph^Q^ac i , 

S tl-’S f “ “S“‘“ ““‘j’’ "'e may expe'tTTtoi 

connecifc^. lhu«, the development of intel]i«enee It, 
volves at each stage a certain development of feel n-a S 
of ac ive exertion, A child would make no pro«mss h 
knmvledge it he had no interest in what he iJ learnin.T- 
which interest means a certain kind of agreeable feelin*T/ 
sustaining a conative impulse. Conversely, the life of 
feeling grows rich and varied through the accumulation of 
knowledge about nature and man ; and all the hSl pr2 
cesses of '^ohtion wait, so to say, on the developmeiit of 
feeling and the acquisition of practical knowledge^ Thls^ 
although It IS no doubt true that a child’s mind niav 
de-velup m a one-sided way, that is to say, more on one 

meL irain- on*" ‘Develop- 

ment m miy one direction implies a measure of develon- 

meiit in tlie other directions. D 

The mutual relations of the three phases of mental dp 


(Bj Ideational 
Level 


images 
and ideas 


(2) Perceptual \ percepts 
■ , "Eevei , ; 

{!) Level of sensations 

Sensation \ 


ideal . 
feeling 

simple 

emotions 

sense - 
feeling 


desire,, deliberate" 
purpose 

instinct, 
simple impulse 

sensation^ 

reflex 
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Mental development 

< Development. We h 

08) that two factors may be distiuonished 
velopment of an organism, one Internal ar 
jjimml. Ihe first of these includes all th 
character and tendencies of the organism ^ 
to heredity or to variability; the second is the 
organism’s environment. It is by the inieil 
MO factors that development advances The 
oi a human mind. A child’s intellectual acti’ 

su™fr “^^'e^ent are aroused bv t 

aniounding objects on his senses. To this mi 
that the human individual realises him.self mte 
wcdl as morally only so far as he comes inS c 
others, and is acted upon by their thoimhts f 

while in turn he adjusts his thou4ts eb 

I e may say, then, that the typical process of d 
' o a human mind implies two ^ings^ (?) noS ^ 
capabilities, and (b) suitable surroundings 
(a) Internal Factor— Keeping for tL nres 
common typical plan of development, and h 
\ aiiations,_we may say that this process presun' 

tKinsofahurnattinV^m^^^ 

n^ !i if ® the primary or-fundamental capacii 
in„, susceptibility to pleasme and pain in i 
foims, as well as the instinctive impulses^o actv 
the natmal basis of conation. These last J 

meS” iipLTLZ-d 
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ficientlj illustrated 
, :• ment':: . wMcli' r '■* ^ _ 
great restriction of the 
serious 
movement. 

iSHS5i#S: 

hssssss 

is stiikiniw ^^ese environmental agencies 

i& siiiJiuigly illustrated m the famous 'histm.,. 

Hauser, the aerman boy who bfoS m 1 

soli In rip wU-u 4? • ’ ^-t-ougni up in darkness and 

(^) The Social Environment ; Lanaua^e In addi+iAi-i 
to what we commonly call the NatuSal ?r Physical En- 

^.omiient there is the Human or Social Environment 

dhid rS?rtr'^ community, of which every iudividufi 
cmjd IS a pait, to Munich from the first he is bound it, 

‘iopenfieJice and obligation and bv 
mental life is profoimdly influenced ^ 
This mfiueuce of the community upon the indSual is 
+ to man, but operates to a greater or less ev" 

ent m the case of all animals, more especially, of course iii 
the case of those which are gregarious. Traditior, +v.rn ’ -v 

fomittToJ/^^ instruction plays a considerable part in^le 

Ske f «Poken%f as t! 

slmctive. Thus linnets brought up by a lark acquired 
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in the total arrest of mental develoD- 
accompames deficient brain-power, and the 
~ which results from q 

impairment of the sense-organs or of tho? of 



the song of the latter.' Again the inft 
among many animals is striking, and 
calming eifect of its absence j the yoim 

harness with an older and steadier 

by monsters of mechanism that 
attack of nerves if alone, 
experience of one generation 
on to the next, and the young animal 
short cut to wisdom that could oth 
through painful experience, 
customs, etc., 1’ ' 

called Social Hei’edity.® 

The influence of the .social 
vastly greater in the case of man, sine 
animal in a sense in which no other crea 
m its turn is possible largely through his 
mstrument of communication of quite an 
imitation. This instrument is of course 
Its means leaching becomes explicit and 
go beyond the personal experience of b 
pupil; for by its help the teacher can p 
for a situation before it arises, and even 
he himself has never been nlaepd 


le infectiousne.ss of fear 
and no less so is the 
young horse in double 
one win be undismayed 
would give him an acute 
In this wa3’' the habits and 
can to some extent be handed 
' ’ is provided with a 

erwise onlj? be acquired 
- . . _^uch handing on of race- 

thiough ^ imitation and tradition has been 
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The impoi-tanee of the social milieu for full normal 
dev,lopmml codd only be aecerteined with ^ 

trjmg the cruel experiment of withdrawing a child from a/l 
social influence. Even Eousseau’s Emile was not treated 
so badly as this. The stories of children left to run wild 

oU ■ of apocryphal : yet they 

at le.bst show how the popular intelligence conceives of the 
dependence of the child on a social environment. Teachers 
M anj' rate are not likely to overlook the importance of 
these human surroundings : their way of speaking of it as 
/ c environment sufficiently shows the special value they 

w!!t. ^V\ ■ strange idea of isolating a child .. 

as due to his inadequate recognition of these humanising ' 
uences, an oversight which came from his exaggeration 

ot iuv -viis of cmlisatioii.. 

Undesigned and Designed influence of Society. A part 
of this social influence on the unfolding mind of a child 
wojs undesignedly, that is, without any intention on the 
part of the pa-rent or other companion to accomplish a 

our ^ spontaneously assimilate 

language, modes of reasoning, and even our 
likes and dislikes. From this unintentional action of the 
human surroundings we must distinguish that designed 
action M-hich in its more elaborated and systematic fonn 
is education properly so called. This action beoffis in 
a loose way horn the first year, as when the rnothei^shows 
things to the child, or gives the name of an object. Alona 
with intellectual control there goes a rude kind of moral 

checking naughtiness ” with a 
‘llusii or by welcoming a dutiful action with a kiss 
:. :and^::gTadiially,.gTowing more , extended and more syste’ " 

^ Both the undesigned and the designed kind of social 
mlluence are needed for the development of each of the 
three |p;eat phases of the mental life. Kant taught us™ 
what Bousseaii had, just before sadly failed to see— that 
evcuy nidividual becomes human, by .education, that 
order to the full realisation of human capability andliiimaii 
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life each of us has to be subjected to the educative influence 
of the home and the community. The intelligence of a 
child grows, partly by unsolicited responses to the social 
intelligence as this reflects itself in the forms of lanmiaoe 
in traditional sayings, etc. ; and partly by the aid of a more 
or less systematic instruction. Similarly, feeling develops 
partly through habitual contact with other minds and 
the pig of sympothy, ond partly through di. ” LS 
tam othe™ mnally, the y,ill dovelopoVtiT ungrtv 
Silent, scarcely noticed influences of example' and m-t)v 

encouragement and discoma-fe- 
liieiit, praise and blame. ‘ 

Growing Interaction between Child’s Mind and En. 
vironment._ This action of the environment, both physical 

ri • and reacts upon, only a 

*0 I’e Jiear at hand, and 
which attract lum by their striking eoloiu- or other interest- 
ing feature. As he grows he will observe a larger and larger 
number of objects, sucb as the hills far off, the sea he vilts 

by and r“Sto -i f ^rows, he will be touched 
uy, and react to, a larger and larger social envii-onment The 

nlluence of the home, and the adjustment of SL; to 

lost its rulers and its play.mates will be supniemented 

hy the snder influence of the school, o[lS, ZT„[ 

public opinion, and this will fdve rise to i 

cZSSi :tZ.‘VTi“ 

co^:» If .r rf 

membered here that when we speak of an organism in an 
vnonment is not all physical objects or all human bein.^ 

Itodrly .ii.^K“a 
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capacities and tendencies which relate it to its enwron- 
luent. AU through the process of development there is a 
continual interaoUon between mind and environment Not 
only does the enwronment stimulate observation, thought 
leacuon hut the living mind reacts on the environment and 
this m two ways : (a) It alters its surroundings by way of 

‘ P;ctoe.b„ok ; (i) by selective at 
tention it determines what particular agencies in the en- 
vironment shall efiectually influence it. The boy-painter 
in a family is suroounded by the same things as othS 
nombeis of it, but because of a special interest in colours 
and foims he obsepes things which the others do not ob- 
serve, and so practically creates his own individual environ- 
ment within the common one. Similarly, the child helps 
to <letermine the effective influence of his human environ- 
ment by selecting his models and his companions 

Varieties of Development. While all normal human 
minds ^ pass through the same typical coui-se of develop- 
ment, there are coimtless differences in the details of the 
mental history of individuals. A closer studv of these 
differences will be made at the close of our “exposition 
But in dealing with the general theory of development’ 
together with heredity, etc., it is necessary to consider 
the more general and deeper-lying causes of indivicS 

s,^;s pctat r4w.™ *>''■ 

to one or both of 

the two factors distinguished above, viz. (a) variations of 

_ (a) Differences of Congenital Tendency. The theorvnf 
heredity outlined above (p. 61) implies on the mental mde 
congenital dilferences of mental capacity and disposition 
moiig children. These may be inherited in the sense that 
■ ley are reappearances of special characters of a family ■ or 
they may, so far as we can trace them, be new variations 
modifications which in their particular forms and dombina-’ 
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. ■■ : m:- ' 

tions serve to make the child an original individual^ That 
children exhibit these individual peculiarities, e.g., of move- 
ment, sense-acuteness and the rest, is known to every 
intelligent observer of them. Yet while we may know 
this in a general way we should find it hard to say at even as 
early a stage as the third year- how far the differences ob- 
servable are to be set down wholly to differences of con- 
genital tendency. The action of the environment begins 
from the firsth and parental training is a great modifying- 
factor even during the period of infancy. Although, how- 
it “ay be impossible altogether to eliminate the* effect 
of early influences, yet w'e can reduce this to a minimum 
by taking a child soon enough, and by carrying out our 

observation in a methodical and scientific way. 

Such investigation applied to young ■ children has al- 
ready begun to confirm the opinion that they are at birth 
endowed^with very unequal degrees of capacity of different 
kinds. ^ According to this view every child is—as an in- 
dividual-something unique : an example of a particular 
group of aptitudes and tendencies in certain proportions 
of strength (which has never appeared before and never will 
appear again). This peculiar grouping of aptitudes and 
tendencies constitutes what is popularly styled the child’s 
nature, but is better described as the^coiigenital basis of 
individuality. 

These congenital differences are further important as 
determining what constituents of the environment shall 
act upon the senses. This selection of environment is 
more apparent in cases of children of distinguished ability 
such as the born musician or other artist. But it can lie 
observed m a less striking degree in commonnlace children 


According to modern 

iadi vicinal differences, sea B A 
l.p.U. 
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science these congenital differences of mental character- 
istics are, m part at least, illustrations of the princip/e of 

hered% already touched upon. We can someWsd Le 

throughout the members of a family certain common 
ibatuiLS of face, gesture, voice, , etc., as well as mental 
and moral characteristics. Such distinguish iim traits 
moreover, though not observable in all members of^a 

interesting ex- 
ample of this recurrence is to be met with in the tPans- 
imssion of a dehnite kind of talent through generations' of 
BSrfamny^’ example, high musical ability in the 

^ It is evident, however, that the members of one and the 
^me family show marked diversities as well as similarities. 
VV e often remark, indeed, on the striking contrast of ideas 
reelings and inolmations among brothers and sisters. Hovv 
iar such contrasts may be only another illnstration of the 
action of heredity, _ some member of the fainilv repre- 
senting the traits of one parent or remoter ancestor while 
another member represents those of the other parent or 

another remoter ancestor, we cannot say. 

knowledge of a child’s family, 
histoiy is often ot_ great seiuuce to the teacher, as it is to' 
the medical, man, in enabling him to understand the re-ap- 
pearance of certain characteristics, its value is as yet oreatlv 
circumscribed. In much of what constitutes the idiosyn- 
crasy oi a child we can see only the result of tliat tendency 
towards variation, or fresh modification of type, which has 
been .referred to above. '■ ■ * '■ - 

Varieties of External Influence. While congenital 
peculiarities of mind thus play a considerable part ih indi- 
vidual development, they are not the sole agency at work 
In the case of average children, at any rate", differences in 
the surroundings, the physical and still more the social 
have much to do in determining those differences of ability 
and disposition which manifest themselves at an early a-re. 

I he important thing to bear in mind here is that rio two 
children ever come under precisely the same environmental 
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influences. _ hven twins have from the first a somewhat 
^fferent social environment. Their mother is hardly likely 
to feel towards them, or to treat them, in quite the same 
way, and others are wont to show this divergence of feeliim 
and behaviour very much more. These dissimilarities in 
the action of the environment must be allowed for even 
though the amount of divergence in the lines of develop- 
ment may bo much greater than the amount of the dil 
similanty m the environmental action, iis the years sd- 
\ance the sum of the e.xternal influences wdiich heln to 
dillerentiate individual character increases. The school 
the place of business, the circle of friends, and so on all 
contribute to determine the development of the particufe 

stamp of mind and character of the individual. ^ ' 

That even slight differences in the surroundings must 
produce a certain effect follows from psychological' laws 
The mind develops by interactions with the environment 
by responding actively to its stimulation, by assimilatimT 
Its nutritive material. The lines of its aTOwth will no 

fo°n(fonSes^™^f congenital capabilities and 

tendencies, including those special dispositions to select 
environments whiclm have been spoken of above. ' yS 
aese do^not exclusively fix the lines of development 
Thus, a child may have a considerable natural aptitude for 
painting or music, and jet m the absence of a favourable 

f of a musical faculty. 

1 m development of moral traits A 

disposition will not giw into a fixed 

fostenna quickening, 

> ^ iniineiices ol example, etc., are wan tin 

and External 'Factors. 

nossible in the present state of om- knowledge to 
much of the diversity of intelligence and of char- 
f we hnd among men is referable merely to the 
orce of this and that congenital tendency, how 
the selective action of surroundings, more parti- 

fostering certain tendencies 
n otheis, The older psychology of Locke over- 
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particularlj', has emphasised the point that the process of 
normal development is not the result of a mere outward 


moveuient of tbe child’s inner impulses or activities, wdrich 
activities are predetermined from the first.* 

The newer psychology rightly insists on the existence 
ot congenital diiferences, on the effects of “nature” as 
distinguished from “nurture”. Mr. Galton and others 
ha% e certaiiii y shown that similar conditions of life and 
training do not produce in tlie case of different cliildreii 
pite similar results. And this is just what our psycho- 
logical theory leads us to expect. The force of the 
individual congenital impulse or disposition counts for 
sometJung even in the case of “ average children ”, 

At the same time it is possible that, as a reaction from 
^ocke s teaching, we of to-day are apt to underestimate 
the effect ot surroundings and more particularly of early 
bringing up. These, though as we have seen,“ they are 
pmyerless unless they find something in the child with 
which tliey can come into vital rajypoH, nevertheless are 
important as determining which among the many latent 
tendencies ol the child shall grow into fixed and definite 
aptitudes^ interests, and lines of conduct. 

To sum up, tlien, both factors must combine in every 
case ot early development. Of this period, at any rate 
it IS manifestly trne^ that mental progress is determined 
by the mimoer of points at which environmental stimulus 

^ ‘ -Die Erziehiing maeht ailes aus dem Menschen.” Schopenhauer a*sqertpf'I 
the exaec- coiftrary : Die Erziehung macht nichU a.u« dernSren'r 
hoi a 01 let statement of Herbart’s view of the relation of Education tn 


^ 
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can fertilise congenital tendency. Even later, when the 
child grows “independent” and* educates himself, the 
process continues to involve in addition to pushful ambition 
a favourable environment of companions, books, etc. 

bince every aptitude of a child which has begun to realise 
itself, and so to be observable to others, is a product of latent 
tendency and of impulse in co-operation, much of our talk 
about qualities being inborn or acquired is inexact and 
misleading. The qualities as soon as they begin to develop 
and to appear are the product of the interaction of the 
internal with the_ external factor. All that we can do then 
IS to assume, within limits, a normal standard for both 
iactors and to ascribe any peculiarities in the result to 
T differs the more markedly from the normal, 

in the case of the precocious musician or linguist for ex- 
amge, tlie preponderant influence of the congenital element 
m the exceptional aptitude is apparent. Following this 
plan we may perhaps say that, given similar conditions 
of education, while the mental progress of average hoys 
Illustrates a balance of the two forces, that of more ad- 
vanced hoys IS a case of preponderant congenital tend- 
ency, while such progress as is made hv dull, backward 
Loys IS the result of a decidedly preponderant action of the 
stimulating element. 


Beabing op Theoby op Development on 
Education. 

1 u Development to Education. In saying that 

the Ml normal development of a child’s miud," both' on 
the side of intelligence and on that of feeling and char- 
acter, reqmres the action of the social environment at 
Its best, we virtually say that it requires education. No 
doubt a child born into an instructed and refined home 
will denve much benefit from his surroundings even wdien 
no methodical discipline of his powers is attempted, 
iec suen chance disconnected social influences would 
never secure a complete human development. 
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Following* Nature, Assuming it to be allowed tliat 
methodical training is necessary, one may still ask wliat 
is its precise relation to the processes of natural dexelop- 
ment The influence of Eousseau and others is still 
recognisable in a good deal of the vaguer sort of writing 
about education. We are continually told to ‘^follow 
iiature,” to make our teaching conform to nature's 
methods, and so forth. One suspects that there is a fallacy 
lurking in this way of speaking. 

To begin with, then, education is, as we have seen, an 
art (cf, chap. i.). The early education of her child by 
an intelligent mother is far more than an instinctive pro- 
cess, such as we find in the “ education ” of its offspring 
by one of the lower animals. The methodical, carefully 
systematised scheme of education of the school is still 
further removed from, such an instinctive mode of activity. 
It is essentially a human art — one of the most complicated 
and dilHcult of the arts, indeed — and as such consciously 
and intelligently aims at an end, and pursues this by well- 
defined methods. It is, moreover, an art which in a 
peculiar sense is the creation of the community, taxing 
all its resources of knowledge and the rest. Again, educa- 
tion does,, not, as seems sometimes to be maintainedV 
follow the natural course of mental development. Since 
all development of a child's mind (which is worthy of the 
name) includes some amount of stimulation and guidance 
by others, the ‘"natural course of development” can. only 
mean the effect of such social influences as may chance 
to act upon it. This being so, one must maintain that 
the educator has not only to supplement such natural 
development but to interfere with it and to counteract its 
movements in this and in that direction. As an art edu- 
cation must rise above and control nature. 

What is true in this talk about following nature is 
that a teacher must understand, and adapt his methods 
to, imaiterable facts and laws. Thus he must study, as^ 
we saw above, the common characteristics of childhood, | 
and he must know the permanent laws of meoM growth] 
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andharmonisehiscolU'Beof proceiluro wifli ? ji 

word., olarough Iv, .im. i 

word “ training- Thk 

well-selected cLum^tances ^nd tS? ^ 

'• train any activity of f agencies. To 

a careful and suitable manned; Snl^iu^reov^^^fS? 

continuously a graduated series of ;irexeSis 

wiirsS&,i;?L“ir«“K^ "“‘r' *“''*■ 

;ot“aTo;s“ 

would be learnt To^div nnr i i ^ 

wards oMdren inotoof u° b S To S“‘ ^S"'"'''* 

pleasant. Science ton onniro + ^ their work 

exercises which are well beliw telling us that 

pupil are on the whok ml^^ ^o'rfnStTF"?^' 
which approach or exceed ^La ^ 

this, educational theory is followinlku-sf^t 
athletic practice. One iSn^v 2f l 1 

Thus io training a boy-s ob»rva;irSeTtforsTS^^^^ 
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exercised in a variety of ways, e,r/., on colours as well as 
lonns. Again, good training means exercising all the 
Childs powers by exercises suitable to the stane of de- 
velopment reached. Training must be progresave, the 
tasks becoming more complex and difficult as the learner’s 
ability improves. 

Training as Determined by the Natural Order of De- 
velopment. We see then that educi ' 
nature in the sense that there is a deti 
velopment through which the child mi 
since the p ' " - 

trying to reach a higher stage at a jump. 
can be reached only by passing through the earlier : just 
as, when we put on a clock that has stopped, we must 
not do It with a rush, but must make a pause for the 
clock to strike at each hour. The only question is, how 
much delay there should be at each stage, and how far 
the cffild should be urged on with as little delav as may 
be. This in Its turn connects with the question of how 
tar the educator should constantly bear in mind his ulti- 
mate aim, that is, the production of the complete or per- 
fect man ; and how far he bhduld father aim, at each stage 
oi development, at the fullest and best realisation of that 
particular stage. A number of somewhat revolutionary 
sprits Imve adopted the latter view and maintained that 
school subjects in the narrower sense are of minor im- 
pmtance, thp the child has just as much right to live its 
Me to the tull (“ sich aiisleben ”) as the adult.i They adopt 
m tact the point of view of little Paul Dombey who to 
Dn Jolimbers “ Shall 'ive make a man of him?'” replied 
“ I had rather be a child ”. Indeed the general tendency 
of inodern thought is to regard childhood not merely as a 
period of preparation for the glorious estate of manhood 
but as having an intnn.sic value and rights of its own In 
any case, whatever may be our views on these questions 

' Thisptitudo is illustrated, for example, in M. MaolIUlan’s Sdtccation 
through the Imagination. Prof. Stanley Hall applies the idea in 
smprising manner to moral development, See his Youth, pp. 235 ft 


m must follow 
e course of de- 
„ pass ; and that, 

gradual unfolding, it is of no use 
The later stages 
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of value it remains an unalterable fact that manhood can 
be reached only by passing through childhood, and that 
education must take account of the different star'es of 
development and adapt its methods to these J One of the 
really definite and valuable products of modern educatioml 
thought IS that it is vain for the teacher to “ rush ’’ a child 
into the thicket of grammatical and other abstraction^'- 
that the training of the intelligence must be<dn v.-itira 

‘S “ observation thi-oiigh the 

senses, that the time devoted to tliis fundamental mvt nf 
school work is more than saved by the gain in intellectuai 
matenal thij stored up, which makes all the processes of 

com7e“te*idS'X“"'’ 

As we have seen, the process of intellectual de.velon- 
nient IS one comected whole, and consequently the edu- 

lateron^° prepares for that of the 

latei ones. At the same time the teacher mncsf^ n,-.f 

supose pat by exercising the lower forms of intellectual 
activity he IS doing the same thing as by exerciS m^ 
chi ds mind m thinking about more attract sublets 
such as number and form. He should take care to niove 
development permit, to Sie SSi- 

exactlv whS? activity. To know 

epctly when to begin the more diflicult exercises of 

ouglit iiphes, as will be explained more fnllv bv-and-bv 
care|^uipiid-stndy, both genekl and individual 

above^fn slu W We have seen 

indiviflnnl ir.*i^** correspondence between 

and race development not only on the orreanic 
but on the mental side. This truth has been i^se^in ! 
somewhat vagp manner by Pestalozzi anV Herbert 

seHS education 

see that youi teaching follows m its laro-er fe-itnreq n-, - 
course of intellectual development of the ra?e. The Seorv 
of the culture epochs goes further than this, as.sertmg 

^ For;ne theory of how this should be done, see the uo.t section. 
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that a similar correspondence may be traced in doiail Ixs 
tween the mental development of the child and the chief 
stages of culture thtongh which the race has passed ; from 
which assertion it_ deduces the practical conclusion that 
“the material of instruction should be drawn from the 
thought-material of that stage of historical development 
m culture which runs parallel with the present mental 
state of the pupil ”} Accordingly, T. Ziller, the originator 
of the theory, drew up on this basis a syllabus for the eight 
years course at an elementary school. ‘ 

This theory has not been generally accepted and is open 
to .many objections. Thus it may be urged fchat the corre- 
spondence between the child at any period and the adult 
of some past age can never be complete. Agaiji, even if 
the child tends, as a matter of fact, to pass through certain 
stages,^ it does not follow that education should develop 
each of, these culture epochs fully ; it may be better tliiit 
some of them should be passed through as quickly as pos- 
sible rather than emphasised. Once more, mere historical 
sequence is not an adequate criterion for determining whicli 
epochs ot individual and race development correspond. 
Nevertheless, the theory is very suggestive and important 
as reininding us that there are such stages in race culture 
and individual development, and that there is a large 
measure of correspondence between the two. What stage', s 
should be more fully developed, and what literary and 
historical material sliould be used in so doing, mikt be 
determined largely on other grounds.^ 

No isolated Deyelopmeiit of a Process. . Properly, speak- ' 
ing, as WG shall illustrate iiic)re fully later, a child s mind 
when at work is never carrying out one process in perfect 
isolation. As soon as he becomes intelligent at all, he will 
begin when observi.ng a new object to cWy out in closest 
connection with this observation simple processes of im- 

horn Ziller by K. Lange, Ap^^erception, p. 111. 

‘See J. W. Adamson, llw Practice of Instruction, p. 110, or Eein’s 
Enculdop.^Handbnch dcr Pddagogil, art. “ Lelirplan 

3^0.? Si Mier disonssioa ol the theory, see K. Lange, op, cit, pj-i. XIO 1!, 
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liom. hat we call intelligence is at once ol 
memory and thought — an organised 
wtiich we call learning or mastering a siil 
educator who clearly seizes this truth Will see that 
in particular lessons he may emphasise 
mg, now observation, now iniagiiiatioii 
case appeal to the child’s intelligence 
coiiraging him - 
observes, and to 
As Prof. Murra 


came 
iservation, 
group of processes 
'^ject. The 
_ while 
the aim of train- 
he must in every 
as a whole, en- 
- icmwuoer ana to compare while he 
eason while he remembeJs or imaging 
Butler tells us: “So long as college 
ittle psychology as to cling to the old 
iisciplme, and continue to pound away 
ematics to tram the reasoning process, 
3ek grammar to train somethin, w else 
ntent of the instruction and of all other 
t so long will one mind be lost or in- 
3 that is saved or benefited ”.i Since 
-ve seen to exercise a child’s intellect 
ins feelings and an arousing of his 
hB,t all good instruction involves some 
g oj the mind as a udtole, 
training m order to lie adequate must, 
showing a common typical plan, be to 
, adapting itself to the numerous well- 
among young minds. This aspect 'of 
ivever, be more conveniently dealt with 
Bider more fully the difference amona 
)i mental capacity. ^ 


NOTES 


^OTE A (p. 59).---Prof. A. Marshall 
value of theoretic knowledge ; “ Th« woi- 
be replaced if it were destroyed but the 

on mTe^!^ p. * 
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that but aotthe material wealth, then 

o/&o,m,«urp I04, nl! “ to poverty - 


the ^ “ "’by ” of variation we iiiow nothinr iboiit 

1. .. lita. pii. bT,.“ 

K5 ”'s i‘,i"i5‘Hr:TS’ ■'?« 

work, p. 68. ” inheritance to variation, see the same 


T!ms"ftoi -f ttt'cT ‘®T'. **'? indifferent senses, 

the ncrvoiis sjBtem"’’Yp5?/clo^ ii* the law of habit in 

is a^oon.lition of the fori4tion of habiM.vS,^! p uT 

“ retentiveoe^ ” \vhiil}u u ^ quality has been called 

have two distinct terms. ' oonvement, however, to 



DEVELOPMENT OE INTELLECT. 
CHAPTEE V. 

PSYCHICAL ELEMENTS: SENSATIOKS, ETC. 

We shall now proceed to trace more in detail the processes 
by %yhich the several functional activities of the mind 
develop pd give more and more complexity of form to the 
mental life. In doing this we must, it is evident, .set out 
With the simplest known mental elements out of which 
the higher forms are elaborated. '•These are given to m at 
the outset, being secured by certain congenital arrange- 
ments of the nervous system. Such elements are the 
sensations of hunger, taste, smell, etc., which arise as soon 
as certain neiwous processes occur. Having briefly reviewed 
these elements, we shall examine the wav in which they 
are elaborated into the familiar forms of perceptions, ideas 
and the rest. > • v , 

. In following out these processes of mental growth, we 


shall at fu'st be occupied with those of intellectual develop- 
ment, since, as pointed out above, although they imply 
a concurrent development of feeling and oonatio^ thm4 


' or© 

conveniences ifi studying them "before ^ the 


are certain 
latter. 


(A) CoGHiTiYE Elements : S.ehsations. 

In order to understand how a child comes to 1 
things we must, then, examine the function of tlie sei 
-lor all hTs knowledge of objects depends on the use of tl 





SBNSOBY MATERIALS OB KNOWLEDGE 


what we call a cognition. 


Not that our cognitions are a mere compound of sensations 
and their residues, as has sometimes been asserted, but tliat 
sensation supplies the material which, when acted on by 
the functional activities of mind, becomes shapen into 




This function of the senses in cognition is particularly 
manifest in early life : “ Our first teachers of philosophy,” 
says Eousseau, “ are our feet, our hands, our eyes They 
are necessary, however, for the later as well as for the 
earlier processes of intelligence. An examination of our 
most abstract notions about the physical world, such as 
“force” and “geometrical figure,” leads us back to these 
impressions of sense. Our kn owledge of this world is 
limited by our sensations ~ and t he wan t" of ’’one~~o£.th.e 
■higher ■scilSES; aslh^he' case^ those bran blind, inea ns 
the Loss of a whole order of icleaA^^^ 

‘’'S’ense-M^erials. The senses ^furnish us with certain 
mental materials, some of which are frequently called 
“ sense-impressions,” but which as a whole are best named 
Sensations. Thus the sense of hearing supplies us with 
sensations of sound. Sensations are assumed to be perfectly 
simple and primitive psychical processes, A hitter taste, a 
soft touch, cannot for our consciousness ho resolved into 
simpler elements : we can only say that they are gwc/n. to 
us. For this reason we cannot give a " psychological 
definition of sensation, since there are no simpler mental 
states in terms of which to expre,ss it. We can only say 
that a sensation is a simple mental state which occius upon 
the stimulation of the outer extremity of an “afferent” 
nerve, when this stimulation has been transmitted to the 
higher brain-centres or “ psychical centres ” (compare 
p. 27). Thus the stimulation of a point of the skin, e.g., 
by pressing or rubbing, is said to be the exciting cause "of 
a sensation of touch. Yet to a disembodied spirit — even 
to a highly cultured one with a turn for introspection — 
this definition would evidently convey nothing. That is, 
it has meaning only for one who knows hy expedience the 
kind of mental state resulting from such stimulation. 


lii 

,! ( 
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SEHSATIGHS, ETG 

It must be clearly understood that we never cxpeiienc 
a simple discrete sensation as just defined. Por, in adul 
life, onr sensory expenence at once becomes transformer 
into percepts by various activities of the mind in a manne 
to be desciibed m the following chapters. Hence it i 
only by an act of mental analysis or abstraction that wi 

sensation itself. It is tnu 

^here must be a time wher 
•e not yet arisen, and in later life oin 
s a great deal of sensory 
or mentally “ tooled 
_ with our^ clothes, the sound 
sight of objects in the margin 
etc. — together forming the “back- 
But in these instances of what 
^ " sensory experi- 

seiisations at .all, but 

. J sentience, 

well to describe the function of a 
-.1 variety ot sentience or 
yielding us well-defined 

or knowledge-giving element, 
—.,—.3 affective element, 
experience as a burn, or a 
experience is largely a painful 
spoken of as a “ tone ” or 
see later on when 
best considered as a dis- 
conjoined and interwoven 


can isolate and examine the r~z 
that in the life of the infant tl 
these activities hav< 
experience at any moment includei 
material which is not attended to, 
e.f/., touches due to contact 
of our own breathing, the 
of the field of vision 
ground ” of consciousness 
we may regard as approximately pure 
ence we cannot speak of separate 

only of a simple whole of undiscriminated 
Accordingly it would be \ 
sense as the supplying of a certain 
sense-material, rather than as 
sensations. 

Besides the intellectual < 
our sense-experience contains another, the 
Ihis is best illustrated in such 
cramp, in which the whole o 
one. This element is often 
aspect of a sensation, but, as we shall 
we come to consider feeling, is 
tinct element though one closely 
With the sensation* 

sen^e S^fh^tl sensation, in tl 

StelwlS rf ’ a special ma 

intellectual life, supplying this with its needed 

A sensation, e.^., of hearing, has certain de&iit 

2 fere to w£h ’ itT;;; 
Cjj-j. „ • , , ® on m the external world The* 

eatws m.y be beet epotea of ctmet 
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The peculiar sensation, or complex of sensations which 

vve experience on hearing a piicular note sSk 0^1! 

totes’ fhl a certain kind of book-cover, illus- 

presentative charactei’s. 

Common ^and Special Sensibility. All narts of the 

o^Aamsm which are supplied with sensory neives and 
who&e^ iunctionmg consequently gives rise \o sensations 
aic said to possess Sensibility of some kind. But this 

ine faibt of these i.s common to all sensitive narts of thp 
organism, and involves no special structure at the outer 

stnictures^r ^S special terminal 

stiuctuies or end-organs,” such as the curious nerve- 

ternnnations in the skin and in the retina of the eye To 

the foimei IS given the name Common Sensibility mri 

also Organic Sense; to the latter, Special SensiMi’tv oJ 

|-pecial Sense. The Special Sense-organs, those of sMit 

hearing, etc., as well as the different kinds of sensation 

connected with these, are regarded by the biolooist as 

e-s oiution, out of the primitive common or organic Ben.si- 
bilrty shared m by all sensitive parts of the body ^ 

ihe sensations falling under the head of Organic Sense f 
are vague and ill-defined. They have a strongly mLked “ 

of ISf ?? the feeling^ 

blood with the attendant theimal changes. These sense 
expenences moreover, are not, like sensations of touSi 

^tiinuli, but arise from a changed condition of the part 
of the organism concerned. As such they give us'^no 
knowledge of the external world. At best they inform us 
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PSYCHICAL ELEMENTS ; SENSATIONS, ETC. 

of the condition of the organism itself; hnt owing to the 
vagueness of their presentative characters the information 
they give, as every physician knows when he tries to o-et 
at his patient’s pain, is vague. ° 

The sensations of Special Sense are marked off in general 
from organic sensations, and more finely from one another, 
by definite presentative characters. This peenliarity is 
connected with the fact that each sense has its* own 

specially modified structure or “end-organ” e >; the 

nerve-appendages of the eye and of the ear—whicli'^ under 
normal conditions, reacts only to one particular kind of 
stimulus, e.g.,^ light-vibrations| air-waves. Owing to this 
definiteness of character the special sensations are much 
more susceptible of being dkeriminated and recognised than 
the organic sensations. Moreover, as resulting (in ordinary 
cases)^ from the action of stimuli or agents exterior to the 
oiganism, they constitute those “ sense-impression.s ” which 
yield us knowledge of our environment. 

_ Presentative Characters of Sensations. The two most 
miportant distinctions of presentative character which run 
through our several vaneties of sensations are those of 
Intensity and of Qua.lity. 

The Intensity of a sensation refers to a difference of 
quantity. It is illustrated in the difference between the 
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a considerable illuminatioii of the walls, furniture ,etc.. of 
the room. On lighting the second burner a ’ further 
brightening takes place which although objectively exactly 
equal to the brst, nevertheless subjectively makes a feebler 
impression. If finally twenty-five of such burners are 
already hi, the addition of a twenty-sixth will scarcely 
show itself in the luminosity of the walls, etc., thouab the 
Jiving force of the aether-waves reflected from them has 
again increased by exactly as much as on the ligbtin-' of 
the first burner or on the addition of the second. ” i A vain 
if from a number of pieces of grey paper of various shades 
a senes be chosen such that the difference between each 
consecutive pair appears to be equal, it will be found that 
the objective brightnesses of the bits of paper, or in other 
words the intensities of the stimuli, form a cfemnetrloal 
any two stimuli, say two weights, must 
diifei ^ fiom each other by a certain amount to be dis- 
amount is called the least disceTnihle 
dijjerence. Suppose w e can just distinguish one pound from 
one and one-tenth of a pound, then we shall not be able 
to distinguish between five and five and one-tenth pounds 
but only between five and five and one-half; between ten 
and eleven pounds, and so on. That is to say, the least 
discernible difference corresponds, not to a constant amount 
ot_ stimulus, but to a constant fraction of the ivhole 
stimulus. To sum up the results: in order that the 
intensity of a sensation may increase by apparently equal 
stages, or m such a way that each sensation is only just 
dtstmguishahle from the next, the stimulus must increase 
by a constant fraction of itself. This is the generalisation ' 

known as IFeSer’s Za». 

^ Tliib law, thougli it is found to have its limitations, is 
important in more ways than one. The chief practical 
application of "Weber’-s law is to the comparing of one 
mdividual with another with reference to their discrimina- 
tive sensibility. Thus if one child can distinguish weights 

^ (irundsiiiic der Psyeliologie, i., }). iQ6, .. • 
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which differ by one-tenth, while another can only die 
tmgMBh ones which differ hy „„e-lifth. the litst *5; 

seiiwSv .f ; 1 T® ^ ‘discriminative 

oi f ■ ;i^ all only because we can assume that I’esults 
obtained, say, with weight of 9 oz. and 10 oA will bold 
abo with weights of 90 os. .nd 100 ol Oaemfse the 
^“d’ei'ior with the one might be inferior 
wh‘ri ^ dielow, Note A.) Other and some- 

lililure wdl of the law to the increase of 

pieasuie will be touched on in Chapter XV. 

A ditferenc.e_ of Quality is illustrated in the difference 
between sensations of sour and sweet, of blue and red 4,11 

tiom that of a lemon. These qualitative peculiarities are 

,n ifi I f v’^dects. Thus we distinguish flowers 

3inSf ” “ tho-colonr-ssnss; 

Intensity and quality, though in general easily distin 
; f^uished, are not wholly independent. A chLte i 
'> certain_ cases attended with a change of 

a UiSriniorthf''’^ dighi^-stimulus tends to 

?pon l n“to1lJ of colour-sensation corre- 

.ponclin,^ to the prismatic senes of tint.s, reducing'' this fn 
a yellowish and a bluish tinge.- loaucing this to 

deSn^ve?eefh5®r®^' the senses in 

chaiwcte or of the number of these, wf nSX ™ ‘ l“ 

uy possesses an elejnentary knowled^^e of 


’SeeEUbinghaus, G,-mza,iige, p. 203. and Stoat, Manuaf, pp. 15 . 5 , 156. 




puj,MUiugy-oi mat part of it winch deals with the struc- 

ture and timctioii of eacli, of the: sense-organs. ' 

Taste and Smell. These two senses present a decidedly 
low degree of refinement. Indeed the sensations of these 
senses may be said to approach the organic sensations in 
want of definiteness, as also in the predominance of the 

and pain). Such peculiarities 
aie connected with the fact that these senses have as their 
iimction the announcement of what is wholesome or 
unwholesome to the organism as a whole. The very 
situation of the organs at the entrance of the digestive and 
respiratory cavities suggests that they are sentinels to warn 
us as to what is good or ill. The two classes of sensation 
tend when occurmig together, e.^., in eating an aromatic 
substance, to be confused one with another, and neither 
of the two groups admits of such fine discriminations as 
aie iiiiplied in colour and tone sensations. For this 'and 
other reasons they are of comparatively little importance 
as knowledge-giving senses. It is only under special 
circuinstances, as those of the chemist, the wine-taster and 
so on, that these “ servants of the body ” supply a consider- 
able quantity of exact knowledge about the properties of 
external objects. ^ 

Touch. The term “ touch ” has been used in a narro^yer 
and a wider sense. In the latter it includes all the 
sensaiions which are experienced when an object is “ felt ” 
with the hand. But these can be divided and subdivided 
as loliows : (a) Guiawous Sensations which arain are 
subdivided into (1) touch proper ; that is sensations of pres- 
sure— -as illustrated in hard and soft, rough and smooth ■ 
{!) sensations oj temperature ; (b) muscular ox motor 
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With soft bodies is, as we know, one chief source of sene, 
ous pleasure, especially in early life. Yet in general our 
ege« of tonch proper hove tat a weS £oS 

The chief importance of touch resides in its intelleetnn] 

pS^-te iitSot Xstrsssnx:* 
:b,4rTfetnStTf ‘"f “‘taS 

J-ne discrimination of dem-ees of mionaJf,. n * 1 . , 

ae fte Diecriminafiro Sensibility to rSSre t'L^^^^^ 
of fte tadi™B“tSaS ''“01-2?'’™“’';? 

Of the fingL “malllS Sfl anterior siu-face 

able is only about “Slf ST! 

posterior sixrface That ia tn recognised on their 

ssra.ro“f&or*“ f r;r ‘^L‘r 

in distinguishing weiehtJ important pari 

In the^aseSS 1 

sensation which, as we shall 
ance. If a small coiris Sd f .V 
then a second, which tbouah 

the first, covem atrgefarefofe^^ 

of the sense of touch alone, say that’tS ITe 

* > See ¥he Story of My Uf», by Helen TM; .> r 
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larger. This property of more or less “ spread ” jb our 
sensation of touch has been called volume, or, better, 
extenstty. It appears to have as its physiological ground 
the stimulation of a smaller or greater numbk- of nerve- 
fibres. 

_ Closely connected with this extensity of tactile sensation 
IS another property. If a person is blindfolded, and then 
has ins hand lightly touched, say, by the points of a pair 
of compasses, he will, provided that these do not come very 
near one another, be aware of two touches. This may be 
called the local discnmination of tactile sensations Like 
the discnmination of pressure, it varies considerably at 
dilierent parts of the bodily surface. It is much finer in 
the mobile parts of the body (fingers, tongue, lips, etc.) than 
in the comparatively fixed parts (the trunk). It decreases 
rapidly as we go from the extremities, as the finger-tips, 
towards the trunk. It is finer, too, on the anterior surface 
or palm side of the hands than on the posterior. We see 
from this that the anterior surfaces of the finger-tips are 
^ecialiy marked out as the organ of tactile ' sensibility, 
ihis fineness of sensibility is shared in by the tip of the 
tongue.^ * 

These two presentative characters of tactile sensation 
extensity and local distinctness, are of the greatest conse- 
quence for knowledge. It is by their means that we get 
to know about what is called “ extension,” ie., the shape 
or figure and the size of an object, also the distance 
between two objects which simultaneously touch us 
Thus, in laying my hand on a small book-cover, I at once 
know something of its shape and size, and the distance of 
one angle from the other, because I am able to estimate 
the “ spread ” or extensity of the touch, also to distinguish 
the touch at one part of the hand from that at another, 
hurther, local discrimination probably plays some part 
when we touch a rough surface, distinguishing the various 
projections and unevennesses. It should, however, be noted 


^ See W. James, Psychology, p. 62. 
7 ^ 
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ment especially jf , 

and practically in every mrt of 
any object generally L 

perature and of fnnnL sensations 

as it » feels ’’hard vr^!, T ^ ^ 

this .as a SstinS; sent the reason 

that this sens?bS conclusive. It i 

structures distinct from thosTSi? f *?, ® 
and does not varv fu “ tactile 

portions of the'boday ti* 

“4‘’Sy 

points are known as without teinper'a; 

the body, though" 

areas. If the samo '^.t > \aijmg numben 

-ay a da^SL?redZraS^?\T 
similar heat spots may be found ^ ^ ®i 

with the cold spots.! ^^^^arenc 

touch merely as a passive ««Tt' 
action of things on^the skin p 
of ourselves as touching fL' ^®ct thi 

sense as well In irr shows that it i 

who bring tt it is w 

an exercise of the senst 

touch is effected by means -.f \ 

i.1. . , ^eans or ceriimn 



PASSI?E AND ACTIVE TOUCH ]01 

vokintary muscles is a matter of very exeat 

control of our tactile ^ ^ f extension and 

i;i« of to“rErwi?i?iarff 

fixed, so the mobile arm hnn,i a, u organs were 

great,, oateod 

such movernents he is able not only to brintr one of th^ 
most sensitive parts of the organ (the tins ^ ? 

mto contact with a much iSZ ^umbS o 1 
to gam impressioiis of this and that object in raDid sworta! 

Sion, and so to discriminate them better one froiiftheother 

Ugh degme oi htnfr rnS?A„dT„ 

important p„t is the new erperienoe Shich aril? tom 
these moTemenla tliemselves and which conSte^ ^ 

Ustmct and very important sonme of tnowledo-e Thk 

experience IS a new kind nf ±hiB 

soiietime. sp„k,rot " ISTSZt ^ f 

“ Kniesthetic s’ensatili'' 
Motor or Kmassthetic Sensations Thic r^rva,.„ • ‘ 

marks off the sensations which arise ’immediate 1 v^ n,Tn^ 
"ukhed fSheT'r ‘^i^tin! 

an object. These sensations are now 


„ wAgaaio. vYiiiuxi are immediately coiinect Pd wTd. 

the activity of mnscles and tendon WherSr ev^ 

ae+ “ *fie muscles concerLd 

aco as a stinixilns on the sensory fibres wif'h n 

as with motor fibres, the m?.SS\Tc JpS S 
effect of this, when the nervous process reaches the bit,!^ 

U (.01 01 lUaxation). Ihe movement involves, further. 
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These rnotor sensations, like those of the snemo! o.a« 
have ce^m presenlative ehaiaoters S tkei?oZ 1^“'' 
eombtate «(.« slates ^ a peculiar sense SC ™ 

stretching out the aiCCtC!” a® in shonting, 

a heavy bodvfwe CTa di -S ““ ” “ P"*ing 

>nd this JeZiZ: “Sisf seSreZ ^nti? 
passive experiences a« K=,-w„ 4 . f liom such 

-t is to be added that tLy diSrei1at?«^^““^ ^ 
ictive movement from that^of « experience of 

another person bri^s abLt wf T ” ^'^ich 

•ne’s arm. What fs he stretches or bends 

irocess corresponding to thiswbff^^ ifference of nervous 
cter between an actfve .S a char- 

ot quite certain (Note B). movement is as yet 

The motor sensations are imports ni lirti-K 
f pleasure and as a means nf i ^ ^ ^ 

sht to eaeroise tLS micL Cip- , f ^“”8 
lovement. It is howewi- sc’ ° ^^^^bse bodily pow’er in 
e ha,a „„„ s"”' ‘'"“’"'‘’8= ‘O** 

. iCrZy XiZ iCTC ““y 

*tarc («) seClioZof CcZrCiCI'l' • 

perience of swingincr s,i . m the 

le second are best described n ©Bipty space, 

ley occur where tL ?mn,dsff ^ sensations of strain, 
lole body encounters resiafsn ° move a limb or the 
perience involves certain Jn?r obstructed. This 

^e: bat in addition ZthreZh?r?i,?d' Cf f 
“ muscular strain ” This is ill, + I a &stmct element 
pushing against a heav^ object experience 

e weight with thfi h^nl ' ^ oi ot lifting a consider- 



MOTOR SENSATIONS 

^ (a) SensatioB-s of 
differences of quality, 
character accordiiijg 
This applies not only 
to , the : stretching 'an< 

right arm : the seqn< 

successive positions of the limb beingliiflhreiit 
cabes. These differences in the motor senicjp.f 
us to know at the moment what kind 
of movement we are exeeutin^r, 
the sensations of movement 


movement present two well-marked 
. (1) In the first place, they vary in 

to the direction of the movement 
to movements of different limbs,; but 
i flexing of the same limb, say tlie 
3nce of sensations , answering ' ■ to 'te 

, ,, 'the;t‘wo 
— in the motor sensations enable 
and what direction 
tg. (2) In the second place, 
vary with its velocity. The 
gilt arm quickly differs from 
nd we are able through these 
inguish many degrees in the 

when we push with the 

SQouWer or arms against a heavy body, drag it after us, or 
htt It, have & distinct character of their own. They are 
experiences in which the consciousness of activity is most 
conspicuous; for we are most keenly aware of exertion or 
eflort when it is impeded. They imply the prominence 
of certain ot the ingredients of kinaesthetic sensation 
touched on above. According to the experiments of Gold- 
scheider, sensations of strain in resisting an object have 
their physiological stimulus in the joints, whereas the 
sensations we experience in lifting a body have their 
stimulus m the tendons.^ The several modes of strain- 
sensation exhib^, like those of movement, many differences 
ot intensity. Thus we experience different sens.atinnH I'r. 
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Sail" Sl.°” “1=“’““ "-Uoi we obtAin i„ 

we owe aU omtV.bate kn^wWorS^L"*^ 

density, ngidity. The sensation nf^ 

laying a weight on the tmnl’ nf +i caused by 

supported on, say a t bt tJ^e han^ 

knowledge of this Joperty ^ it Ts mlv distinct 

react on material things anr] finLi ^ musculai-Iy 

that we come to kEw 

way of estimating 

substance is by the lid of . 

J’urther, the discrimination o/weiXr!f^' 'kscrimination. 
seen) this is possible to a certain etim (as we have 

touch, IS much more accurate tj-i passive 

called in to help If we S-tti muscular sense is 

shape and eiee. TKSe„i;“'T“’*' f“‘*' °nheir 
we obtain of the form of a small obWi knowledge 

this IS laid on the skin fror fte fcl 
touch needs, as we shall see to be^t f\ ™“^ation of 
-eans of ™iod and TopeatS^nittS S 

sensations a^e tho2‘ 

we hav^l^Sug oTgSdin^^^^ m- veT“®''*" and'the^stop,' 

^,k® t^™mg about us and we oursJva°’ ®’^®^’y*hing seems 
Oiir efforts to prevent this aDnsrpn+ # ir^ to be falliim* 

a real M. The* eeneatSflS d ‘ I"* ’’"“K ‘‘''“S 

of % inner. «„• and “S!;? 
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“™f> <;™MonE these semaliom sa^e 

IM? “^d S wi'*" , “* »omtanS 

ot n5S™“v: ‘:“ihn;t 

'“arrcsrofJdS” ttxt b th ' 

pitch, togetherwith their oomb^lhr^ 
tones, or clangs, and the still more composite groups fcie 

expe“i" 'iCTf r‘ oi“r-s«r.! 

oApeiiences Ihe refined pleasures of music nresmmrtoo 

Lte.tfT“?‘“ i ?“ “* a'’ «vS toSesTifc 

intellectual value of heiarintj^ is rinp in i 

'tSfiltt“^T^ aSe sritr" 

ihe first thing to note is that hearing gives us an ex 
tensive scafe 0 / tntenstty of sensation. A trained ear can 

" “k's 

sensations „( sound. To bgh tte XT”! 

between nsu,icdUndSon.mSicSirds^o^^^^^ 

v^ittirs tS .SK -z? sS.il 
£=tt;:-4 ^attT.tssisTef i 

on? S' gradually from a low note to a hi<^h 

of thesensatSSn 

, P, ^ difteiences of pitch are known to answer 

to Changes in- the rate of viLtion of the atmosXlS 
Uifcdium , the higher the note the more rapid are the vibra- 
fxl Hiiisical scale of Europe is made up of discrete 

tones, the smallest interval of pitch between which, namel v 
the semi-tone is considerably larger than the ’smallest 
perceptible difference of pitch. me smallest 
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Along with this scale of pitch-quality, there are the 
differences known as timbre, or clang-tint, such as that 
between the tone of a flute and of a violin. These are 
known to depend on the different degrees of fulness with 
which the faint partial tones enter into and enrich the 
complex mass of a musical clang. 

In ad(htion to this wide range of musical sensation 
the ear is capable of distinguishing a great vaiiety of 
non-musical sounds or noises, as for example the roar of 
tne sea, the rustling of leaves, the crack of a whip. We 
cistingiiish noises as jarring, grating, explosive, and so on. 
it IS this side of hearing which is of especial value for the 
knowledge of external things. A child learns to recoenise 
objects by the characteristic sounds which they produce 
such as those of wood and stone when struck, of nmnino- 
water, of a trotting horse. 

h inally, there are what are known as articulate sounds 
those which constitute the elements of speech. These 

tW quality; 

thus the differences between the several vowel sounds are 

analogous to those of clang-tint between the tones of 
the several musical instmments. The differences of con- 
sonantal sounds are non-musical in character; in the" 
ordinary classification of these into the gutturals, sibilants 

and so forth, we find differences analogous to those amoncf 

noises. 

Enough has_ been said to illustrate the high degree of 
refinement which charactenses the sense of hearing, and 
its value for knowledge and for feeling. Its characteristic 
defect IS that it has very little local discrimination. We 
cannot distinguish two simultaneous sounds with anv 
nice y according to the locality of their external source as 
we can distinguish two touches. Nor is the organ’ of 
j^armg m _man_ endowed with mobility, as is the hand 
SS l^earmg gives us no direct knowledge of the important 
spatial properties of objects, size and shape ^ 

allowed’ fJfi® uuusent 

allowed .the first place in the scale of refinement. This 
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pre-emnence is suggested by the delicate and intricate 
structui-e of the organ, and the subtle nature of the stimulus 
(ether-vibrations). The eye surpasses all other sense- 
organs both in the range and in the delicacy of its im- 
pressions. These are at once the source of some of the 
purest and the most refined enjoyments, the pleasures of 
light, colour and VLsible form, and of some of the most 
Yaluable portions of our knowledge. 

_ We note first that the eye is highly disciiminative of 
mtensity. It supplies us with a wide range' of luminous 
impressions, from those of the brightest objects we can 
bear to look at to those of the darkest which we are just 
able to make out, and from white, through the series of 
grays, to _black,^ The, fineness of this discrimination of 
mtensity is of the greatest importance to us in the visual 
discernment of objects. 

In sight, again, we have numerous and fine differences 
til® most important are colour- 
^tterences. The impressions of colom-, like those of pitch, 
tall into a co7itinuum or series of gradual changes. In 
passing from one extremity of the spectrum to the other 
we experience no sudden break, even though the chano-e 
IS more rapid in certain portions of the scale t.hs , n m 
others. These changes fall into the series, violet, blue, 
green, yenow, orange and red, together with an indefinite 
number of intermediate shades. It is known that these 
difierences of quality depend (as in the case of pitch-sen- 
sations) on changes in the rapidity of the vibrations of the 
stimulus, vis., the rays of light. The rays at the violet 
have more rapid vibrations than those at the red end. 
These colour impressions, while they supply an important 
element of msthetic pleasure, are also of great intellectual 
unportanee. The child learns to know objects, such as 
his mother, his toys, flowers and so forth, partly by means 
of their colours. 

In the case of sight, as in that of touch, we find two 

difllfencts ol'^nality^ commonly spoien of as 
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I'lu-fcher endowments w'hich furnish the basis of a percep- 
tion of space-relations, including tlie form and the magni- 
tude of objects. In the first place oui' visual sensations 
have extensity and local distinctness (<;/'. above, p. 99). 
Thus a small area of sky looks different from a large' area' 
quite independently of their relative brightness; we do 
not confuse a small patch of bright sky with a large patch 
of dull sky. ^ Again, luminous points 'in difl'erent "parts of 
the field of view do not merely increase the total sensation 
or fuse with one another but appear to us as distinct by 
virtue of our power of local discrimination. The impor- 
tance of these twn properties of visual sensations may be 
realised to some extent by comparing them with sensations 
of smell. The scent of two roses differs indeed from that 
of one, but only in intensity ; w’e cannot smell that there 
aie two, still less w^hat are their relative positions and 
how fai apait thej' are. The visual discrimination of points 
IS very fine, as we can note in reading small pi'int, or dis- 
tinguishing objects under a microscope. It is finest in 
the ceritral region of the retina known as the yellow spot 
on which, as the area of perfect vision, we bring the 
optical image when we fix an object with the eye so as to 
see it clearly. 

With this exquisite fineness of local discrimination there 
goes m the case of sight a very complex and delicate 
muscular apparatus, by which a wide range of fine move- 
ments can be carried out with precision and ease. Sio^ht 
IS thus, like touch, an active sense. One advantage of this 
high degree of mobility, as in the case of touch, is to enable 
us to bring the most discriminative part of the organ (the 
yellow spot) to bear on the object we wish to see clearly as 
when we direct our glance to a particular star-. Another 
important consequence— to be dealt with more fully later— 
IS that by help of the ever-changing direction of our ^.lance 
as an object now in this, now in that part of the field 
attracts it, the whole field comes to be slashed out by eve- 
niovemonts, till every point in it has come to be definitely 
placed— as away yonder, reachable by so much movement in 
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such a direction. This stage once attained we are able to 
follow the outline of an object with the eye, and this assist.s 
form particularly, in acquiring knowledge of 

Another muscular endowment of the eye needs to bo 
noted. TV hen wo fix the organ on an object at a particular 
dist.mce, special muscular adjustments have to be carried 
out to enable us to see this object clearly. Those include 
accommodation by which convexity of the lens is modified 
so as to bnng the optical image exactly upon the retina ■ 
and convergence, by which the “axes of vision” of the 
two eyes are made to converge on the object so as to 
secure single vision. As we shall see later, the motor 
sensations and other changes connected with these ocular 
movements aid us as signs of the distance of an object.* 


(B) Affective Elements. 


Among psjmhicai elements we find, besides sensations 
regarded as intellectual material, the closely conjoined 
affective ei ments. In the prienatal stage of life probably 
and for some time after birth, these elements are strongly 
marked and preponderate over the intellectual. The first 
stag'e of the individual’s consciousness is largely vague or- 
ganic sentience, in which, as we have seen,' feelincr is 
much more conspicuous than differentiated sensational 
quality, etc. But this is not all. After the organs of special 
sense and movement have come into play the experiences 
to which they give rise are for some time much more 
affective processes than intellectual. It is difficult for 
adults to realise how much of the agreeable and disagree- 
able comes with the early sense-experiences. When Hook 
at the sheet of white paper on which I write the whiteness 
has become for rne a mere sign of a fitness in some usable 
substance to which I pay no attention ; yet when I was 


It; m a qiie,stiori how far these motor adjustments give rise to fyap-uet 

:fiehsations..,:'\ , ..''b , a/, 
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a child it probably had a distinctly pleasing aspect. Older 
people find it hard to attend to their sensations apart from 
their meanings and practical bearings, and so miss many 
of the joys of childhood, e.g,, of listening to flowing water, 
wind, certain voices ; of touching soft yielding things like 
fine grass, or pussy’s fm: ; of watching the dance of a flame. 
Then the life of sense had “the glory and the freshness 
of a dream”. "We thus see that there is a meaning in 
saying that in the order of development feeling attains a 
certain prominence before the intellectual processes become 
well marked. 

In addition to these sense-feelings the primitive affec- 
tive elements include certain tendencies embodied in con- 
genital nervous arrangements which serve from the first 
to determine the forms of our emotional life. Thus anger, 
fear, tenderness, appear in all children and assume each 
its characteristic mode of behaviour, quite independently 
of experience. This instinctive basis of emotion will be 
fully illustrated in a later chapter. 

(0) OoNATiYB Elements: Peimitivb Movements. 

Just as there are certain predetermined elements of the 
intellectual and affective life, so there are certain simple 
conative tendencies which appear at an early date, ajid are 
known to be the result of congenital nervous arrangements. 
Every observer of an infant knows that in the first weeks 
it not only experiences sensations together with feelings of 
pleasure and pain, but reacts upon’ these sensations ’and 
feelings by way of movements carried out by means of 
the “ voluntary” muscles which,' unlike the movements of 
the heart, blood-vessels, etc., involve a psychical accompani- 
ment, namely, motor sensations. Although wanting in a 
represented end, and to this extent non-voluntary, they are 
to be included among conative processes, partly because 
they seem to imply a rudimentary impulse to move, and 
partly because they supply the child with the first experi- 
ence of his powers of movement and of the effects they 
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Of these primitive movements the first group are known 
as m They are., illustrated' by th© ' ran- 

dom movements of the limbs during sleep, or, immediately 
after waking. They are probably due to nutritive changes 
in the motor centres favouring .a discharge of nervous 
energy. They are illustrated in many spontaneous ” 
movements of children, though these often involve also a 
simple conative process, popularly distinguished as a love 
of movement. 

The second group of these primitive motor processes are 
known SiH Reflex Movements, They are movements which 
are excited by the stimulation of a sensory nerve; the 
incoming sensory process passing over instantaneously 
by one of the nervous arcs of the low^est level into an 
outgoing motor process. Some of these, e.g., the move- 
ments of circulation and digestion, are carried out with- 
out consciousness ; others of a higher order in the scakv 
of evolution have an accompaniment of sensation, and 
have been called sensation-reflexes. An example of these 
latter is coughing, for though an involuntary act— except 
of course when affected — tire irritation which provokes 
it and the movement itself are both sensed. Another ex- 
ample is the action of closing the fingers around a small 
object, such as the nurse’s finger, when this is placed on the 
palm of the hand, an action which can be called forth soon 
after birth. Other reflexes, such as blinking when an 
object is suddenly brought near the eyes, occur later. 
Eeflex movements follow so rapidly upon sensory stimula- 
tion that the sensation corresponding to this stimulation is 
not fully developed. In starting at an unexpected sound 
“we hardly hear the sound before we start. 

The third group to be noticed here are knowm as In- 
stinetive Movements, The word instinctive is applied to 
a movement of a certain complexity, which, while it bears 
some resemblance to a voluntary movement, is not ac- 
quired by the individual, but is the outcome of congenital 
arrangements. The instinctive actions of animals, such 
p,s the nest-building and incubation of birds, are ^familiar 
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examples. Instinctm moveineiits differ from reliex, partly 
in their complexity, i,e., the mim!)er of distinct muscular 
actions entering into them, and still more clearly in their 
conscious accompaniment. A bird, when the migratory 
instinct takes it, is the subject oI sensations which liave a 
strongly marked element of feeling, amounting indeed to a 
state of emotional excitement.’^ ■\Vliile siibserYiiig a bio- 
logical pppose, such as self-preservation or conservation of 
the species, these movements are not prompted and giiideil 
by an idea of the result to be produced. The lieu does not 
sit on -her -eggs because she has studied ' the question and 
knows this to be ■ the best means of hatching them but 
because the nest of eggs is for her a **' never-to-be-too-miich 
sat-upon object ” as Prof. James puts it (Psyekolofjy, 
p. 394). At the same time, in the higlier animals and 
especially in man, repeated experiences do, no doubt, lead 
to some amount of awareness of what will be the result, 
without the reactions ceasing to he instinctive. 

Man, with his greater powers of adaptation and learning 
by individual experience, is less fully supplied than the 
lower animals with instinctive movements. ISTeYerthe- 
less, the child possesses a certain number. Some of these 
are well-developed and more or less permanent, as sucking, 
while other and more numerous ones wliich are rudiment- 
ary are transient only, as the instinct to bite, to hide 
oneself. An instinctive movement may appear later, ejj„ 
the co-ordinated movements of walking, though the infant 
shows a congenital tendency to move the legs alternately 
when its feet are made to touch the nurse's lap (Note Cj. 

Development of the Senses. The several elements 
here enumerated, though congenitally predetermined, do 
not all appear in perfect form at the beginning of life. 
This applies not only, as we have seen, to certain primitive 
movements, but also to the sensations obtained by stimula- 
tion of the sense-orgfans : in other words, the senses rennire 


The oiq^e orgaiiio connection between iuBtinctive action and emotion Is 
emphasised bj W. McDougaM4n his Social Psychologij, pp. 26 ft and 46 it. 
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^ E. L. Thorndike, Notes mi Child SHuhjt pp. 51, ^*2, 


a certain time for the development of their proper fiiiac- 
tions. 

What is commonly spoken of as the development of 
the senses includes mental work in attending to sensedm- 
pressioiis and" rendering them definite and distinct.,' ' The., 
discrimination of weights and coloui'S has been found' ' to 
be twice as delicate in children of. 'thirteen and upwards, 
as in those of six or .-sevend' With this we are not now 
concerned, but only with ..the development of' the sense-' 
apparatus itself. This development is iilU'Strated in, the 
fact that children are born deaf, .and may even remain so 
for a day or two, only gradually developing after' this , a 
complete normal sense of hearing. 

While the sensory apparatus thus .requires a certain 
time for its development, the motor organs require a longer 
period. This is particularly evident in the case of the 
organs of locomotion, which only, reach the development 
needed for carrying out their .functions about the end of 
the first year. Other movements, as those of the hand 
and arm in grasping, and of the head and eyes in following 
a moving object, and turning towards an object, require a 
term of tentative practice before they get carried out in 
the required way. This need of a term of apprenticeship 
for carrying out movements with precision is a chief cause 
of the slow development of the senses. Even a “ quick 
ear’' presupposes the acquisition of .readiness in carrying 
out the proper movements of the head. 

Progress in sense-capacity may be measured under 
each of two aspects, (a) In the first place the sense of 
.sight' or other sense may show a greater or less, .degree of 
keemuss ' or amity ^ as determined by the . weakness' of 
the .stiiiiiiliiS' which just suffices to pro.duce ,a sensation. 
{b) In the second place a sense may exhibit more or less 
of jineness, ie., discriminative sensibility measured by the 
smallness of the difference between two stimuli which is 
just recognisable. Practice improves both aspects of sense- 
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capacity up to a certain point. As we shall see, liowevcr 
children differ ^eatly in the amount both of keenness and 
nneness of their various sensibilities, and these differences 
set special limits to the improving effect of exercise in 

each case. " ' 

The Early Care of the Senses. Since the senses to- 
gether with the motor organs which are so closely con- 
nected with them, supply the nutritive material for the 
whole mental life of the child, the care for their efdciency 
m the first years of life is a matter of great educational 
importance. Moreover, as we have seen, the life of the 
senses ^ much more prominent in childhood than later! 
In the first stages, mental development is largely develop- 
ment of the senses, and during this time the child is 
coirespondm^y interested in the purely sensuous qualities 
of things. The importance of this in the education of 
young children will be dealt with later. 

On the physical side, also, the closest attention should 
be given by the mother and the teacher to the senses 
more particularly those of sight and hearing, which, owing 
to the special delicacy of their peripheral organs, are liable 
to be deranged by a variety of causes. 

n.T® surroundings anything 

ikely to be deleterious to the child’s sense-organs, e.(L 
a bad mode of illumination or a defective print ‘in books! 
j like care should be given to the organs of movement, 
overstrain of the muscles of the eye and the hand— more 
especially the small muscles of the fingers— being carefully 
avoided. Thus occupations requiring very fine muscular 
a justments, such as threading fine beads, pricking small 
^ cards can easily be harmful for young children, 
^ot only should positive injury to the organs of sense 
and movement be thus guarded against : the teacher should 
carefully adjust aU sense-work to the conditions of favour- 
able and easy activity. Here the importance of magnitude 
and scale m showing visible objects, such as letters to be 
copied geometecal figures and the like, becomes apparent. 

A child IS apt to be called stupid because the object he is 
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asked to look at is presented in a way unfavourable to an 
easy visual inspection, or on a scale too small to allow of 
that more vivid sense of line which grows out of move- 
ment along it. 

Abnormal Conditions of Sense Life. It is more eispeci- 
ally the two higher senses, hearing and sight, that are liable 
.. to^, be aDiiormaily weak or. entirely wanting. ■ Goiriplete 
blindness or deafness cannot fail to be detected, but simple 
weakness is more likely to escape notice. Thus short- 
sightedness may often be the cause of apparent stupidity, 
and the^ same applies to weak hearing. A very common 
cause ol the latter is inability to breathe propei'ly throimh 
the nose, a condition that one investigator found to occiir 
in 7'b per cent, of the boys, and 10‘6 per cent, of the girls 
he examined.! In the case of sight there is a kind of 
weakness much more difficult to detect than short-sighted- 
ness, namely, colour-blindness. Even the normal child’s 
knowledge pf colours is less than is sometimes supposed. 
Thus Lobsien found that of one hundred girls of eight 
years, none could name orange, violet or indigo ; nineteen 
could not name yellow, and twenty could not name green.* 
tut in true colour-blindness there is not even the possibility 
of learning to distinguish certain colours. Some investi- 
gators have found it to occur in 4 per cent, of school 
childieu ; others, less often, though there seems to he 
agreement that it is commoner in boys than in girls.“ 

Perversion of the feeling-element in sense expen ence 
occurs fairly commonly in the case -of taste. The child 
takes pleasure in eating things normally considered un- 
pleasant or disgusting, such as ink, chalk, soap and even 
insects, slugs, etc.^ Apart from their danger to health 
such habits must, in extreme cases, be regarded as dis- 
tinctly pathological. 

‘ Tmey-SimpS, Fs^eholoffie der Kindheit, p. 2S. n 12 

1 aooouiit of the varieties of colour-blinaness is" given 

by 1 rot. h tout, ManiMl, bt. ii., chap, iv., § 6 ft. “ Note-deatoess,” of vvhieb 
Ownt Allen deaenbeg a ease (Mind, ill. (1878), pp. 157 ff.), seems a eompara- 

tivoiy rare aefeeij. - . : 

p. 20. 


8 ^’ 
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Note A (p. ^^.—Interjn-eto 

times been stated : in order tha 
progression tb.e stiiauhis must 
htated^ it appears to provide a means of 
Bousation in terms of that of the stiiiiuliis , 
Oi sensation. It is now held that the h 
blit only of oiir powder of diseerni 
Finally it should be added tin.,. . 
in the text it has been found to be 
sensations of medium intensity, r^u’ 
closest possible approximation to the ■ 


'um 0 / 11 LaiiK This law In 
the sensaiu.)n ni! 

'ncrease in geonietrieai 
ealeiilatiiii 
ami so. of 
bw gives T'- 

ierning differences between sensations, 
jat even in the forin in wiileli the h 
- ,.,3 only approximately true. 
Probably ii . 

^*.3 true law. h 


as soine- 

y increase in ariyimetiea! 
progression. Thus 
the ifiteiisity' of the 
measuring the Intensity 
^110 measure of our sensations, 

aw'is stated' 
and only for 
i will even be found not to be she 


-tJ (p. 102) .—According to older authorities, o a 
-he physioloKieal source of our active scmsalions i- 
it m part at least central. They would eomieet 
these sensatious as active e.vperiences with the 
lat IS the mitml central stage of the efi'ereiit proo 
le,s to contraction. The niuch-tlebated cinestion w 
m the hypothesis of such iujieivution-sen.s:itions is 
impartiality by Stout, Manual, pp. 205 fl. 


oted taut we arc iicre .speaking of biaiinc- 
n the Wider sense of the term. Man has 
ot niovement-oomplexcs, such as the hi- 
ol. .(allies points out {Psyckohc/u, p. 4001 
sense ot innate tenileueies to feel a Bpecitie 
iumyanees, impulses to strive for certain 
-he hunting instinct, the parental instinct. 
mohgy, chap. ii. 
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CHAPTEE Yl. 

MENTAL ELABOBATION: ATTBSTION. 

Having briefly surveyed the field of sensation which sup- 
plies the raw material on which our intellectual life sus- 
tains itself, w^e may proceed to consider the processes by 
which this material is w^orked up or elaborated into the 
later products, such as perceptions and ideas. As pointed 
•out in chapter iv., this elaboration is essentially an organic 
process. We have to determine and illustrate the simplest 
processes by the co-operation of which the movement of 
intellectual development can be understood. 

Attention as a Factor in Elaboration. As already re- 
marked, in tracing the course of development of the human 
intelligence we may for the moment omit from view the 
practical reactions to which intellectual processes lead up. 
Yet one mode of reaction is so constant and important, 
and is so interwmven into the textmre of intellectual pro- 
cesses, that it must be considered at the outset. This 
reaction is known as Attention. 

As illustrating the cicfAve phase of mind, attention can 
only he adequately studied later on when we take up the 
subject of conation. Yet even at the present stage of our 
inquiry we may make a preliminary study of ' it. In 
touching on it here we shall be concerned with it mainly 
as a determining factor. The understanding of it as a 
naode of conation determined by feeling will only be pos- 
sible after a study of these two aspects of mind. 

The Focus of Consciousness. We have already seen 
that one s concrete experience at any moment is always | 
psychologically complex. For you who read this book, ' 
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experience is lor the moment primarilj 
words of the page you are reading, toget'} 
which they call up. Along with this exi 
others : you feel vaguely the wannth of t 
ments^of your own breathing; you hear i 
the voice of some one talking outside the 
pose now that the voice, which was a 
merely so much vague noise, more or I 
joiu’ leal occupation,- suddenly pronoui 
At once a curious change takes place ; y 
still stares at the page, you still breat 
crackles, all the circumstances are the 
experience is transformed. Its elements 
same, but their arrangement is dilferei 
instead of forming the centre to which a 
mere backfrround. has 
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part in the economy of our mental life. It servos to bring 
about an orderly arrangement ' and a simplification of its 
contents. „ At, any moment of full walefuL life we are 
assailed by a multitude of sensational, stimuli, some corniBg 
Ixoin without, others from the organism itself. Attention 
is the mind's selective attitude which helps to give a; 
hearing to some one of the crowd of competing applicants.! 
A, .most , important , result of this selection is that ■■ by 
successive movements of attention we are able ' to reduce ' 
the: multiplicity and confusion which present themselves ■ 
to a single orderly thread 0/ c-mife which we can. after- ■ 
wards more or' less completely retrace.* 

While, however, we thus at the outset assign so iiniriue 
a place and so prominent a function to attention, it must 
be , borne in mind that, it is not, in its more energetic de- 
grees, a necessary factor in every psychical process. It m an 
extra output of mental activity, which is especially required 
for all new, unfamiliar modes of experience and activity.. 
Thus a child has to attend ■ closely when first learning to 
walk, though when the action is perfected by practice he 
need hardly attend at all to what he is doing. So with 
perceptions and ideas. We can recognise objects of daily 
use, as our hat, or our pen, by a rapid, barely conscious 
glance ; but in recognising less familiar objects we have to 
,..atte.n,d., closely. , The result of this is that our attention 
,set. .free for, new tasks. Thus the ■ child that has learnt to 
run can turn its attention to learning to trundle a hoop at 
the same time; and when this has in its turn become 
automatic, the attention is again set free and the child can 
chatter to its companions as it goes. On the physiological 
side, this means that the groups- of arcs corresponding to 
the various sensation-movement-complexes become cor- 
related:' so as, to function as wholes without the constant 
guidance of clear consciousness^ 

It follows that on the amount of attention which a child 
is ready to give will depend the rate of his advance in 

^ See W. McDoiign-ll, Fhysiplogkal Psycliplogy^ Pp. Sp, 60, UB j!. 



knowledge and in the use of his active powers. Attentinn 
IS the supreme manifestation of psychical and i 

No mrt nf fh piogiess will be rapid or slow 

nrn^F- mental mechanism is thus of Arreater 
piaotical interest to the teacher than the processed S 

equiies the teachers careful observation, as a sim of 

in- stimulating and direct 
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the activity We have here something analogous to what 
. has been called an “ organic circuit,” a continiuty of action 

tinn^'i'^ !i luvolves progressive organi- 

sation, both of sensation and of motor response ^ 

firm presenting itself to the mind and having atten- 

tion thus directed to it is said to be the “ object” of thl 
attention. This use of the word “ object ” must be care- 
iully distinguished from the common use, namely external 
objects. It includes not only sensations and percept, s but 
images and ideas e.g., the image of the sound of the 
dinner-bell which I am expecting to hear. In this prelim 
inary account of attention we "shall confine ourselves us' 
iai as possible to the earlier and “outward ” direction of 
attention, vtz., attention to sense-presentations. The pro 

. “ward attention, or attention to ideas, wilf be 

dealt TOtli more tally later on. ' 

^ In its^earliest and simplest form, attention is to br 
conceived as a lond of reaction upon a sensation, alreadi 
paitiahy excited by the proper peripheral process of 
stoulation _ Thus when a bird flying^ past attracts o^r 
attention it is the sensory stimulus supplied by the move- 

th!°n the retina that arouses 

the mental attitude, which in this case is accompanied bv 
the movement of looking at the object.^ ^ ^ 

a process of reinforcing and of 
weakening. When my eye wanders over the features of a 
andscape, each movement of attention which illumines 
so to speak, a new object, casts back the object fixed just 
efore into dimness. As we all know, in trying to fix our 
.^oughts on an idea we inhibit the tendency to attend to 
other things. Attention is thus essentially a coneentration 
of consciousness which, as a narrowing down of the mental 
area, implies exclusion. memuitai 

Attention as a mode of mental activity varies in intensifv 
within wide limits. We popularly talk of attSding 

' J. E. Miller, Psychology of ThinUng, p. SI. 
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where we make an appreciable effort, briugijig “ the will ’ 
mto play. But the rmge of attention extends far beyonr 
these occasional exertions. During waking hours, at least 
wS, always some amount of that mental activitv 
which we call attending, though it may involve no con- 
scmus effort. It follows that what teachers often call in- 
attention does not mean total absence of attention but a 
withdrawal of attention. A child may no doubt be in a 
i-i attending to anyth in o 

what we call children ’.s 
inattention is mental energy diverted into what we con- 
sider wrong directions. 

n..n?fi f of tile true state of inattention or 

1 nental hstlessness are relaxation of tension and the sribsti- 

iln?’ predominance of certain perceptions or 

i^eas, of a d^ level of vague sensations and thoughts 

P“’*?®’tiar presentation which is not 
attended to, the result is much the same, whether the 
engaged elsewhere, or whether there is no 
min^7" ‘^®“®ftra-tion^at all. Thus the term “absent 

t 5 li® (German equivalents distrait 

■ d ..erstreut, though seeming to imply total lack of mental 
activity are usually applied rather to cases where the 
attention is preoccupied or engaged elsewhere. 

Bodily Accompaniments of Attention. The fact that 
attention is a mode of active consciousness suggests that 
It is accompanied by certain motor processes : and observa- 
tion bears out this inference. Thus, to begin with a 
®'ti?°tion, viz., to perceptions, when we 

ahl ^ '^■® a^fmost inevit- 

ably look at It, that IS, we direct our «yes towards it and 

at the same time carry out a number of motor adjustments 
to produce the required degree of accommodation and 
convergence. Similarly in active touching; while, even 
m listening attention seems to be accompanied by certain 
motor adjustments of the head, tension of the tympanum 

accompany higher processes 
, . aitterrtlop, too^ as when we screw our eves 11 B in nr/I AT 
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to think of something, just as if we were peering into 
space lor the thought. Further, it is found that in ah 
attention there is “ diffuse contraction of many voluntary 

mascles without reference to the nature of the stimulus/’ 
and that ^*tb.e respiratory and circulatory processes are? 
protoundly affected 

Whilst attention is thus aided by certain definite inove^ 
inentSj it requires the inhibition of obstructiTe movements 
A severe effort of concentration tends to inhibit even* 
movements like walking which are often helpful to tli.e 
ilow 01 ideas. A pedestrian when encountering a diffi- 
cii% m thinking is ve.ry apt to ‘^stop and ‘think”. 
Jiidgety movements in children are a great bar to close 
attention, though they may, by momentarily relieving the 
strain, .further attention in the early stages of its develop- 
ment. ' 

Close as is (she ^connection, however, between attention 
and muscular^ adjiistnient,- the student must be warned 
against identifying the two. More especially there is a 
danger of this in the case of sight. As we have seen, when 
we want to see an object clearly we move the eye towards 
It so that its image may fall on the area of perfect vision 
(see above, p. 108). Hence our perception is made clear 
in some measure by the ocular movement, and independ- 
ently of the concurrent fixation of attention. It is to be 
noted in this case that the area of clear vision and the area 
of attention need not coincide. It is quite possible, though 
difficult, to attend to an object on the margin of the field 
of fusion and resist tlie tendency to turn the eyes towards it. 

In addition to the motor or muscular. factor, the physio- 
logical process in attention probably involves some chan, 

111 the diskibution of nervous energy in the brain, whereby 
. those regions, which are. especially engaged are thrown into' ' ' 
a state of greater activity. We may assume that when 
we look at an object intently the visual and other cerebral 
structures taking part function more energetically, while 

^ W. B. inisbury, Aiiention, p, 2o. 
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the activity in other regions of the brain is inhibited or 

impeded.^- . , 

ArsiLfitAtteiTiinn. Ali attention, as we have seen, is a 
, narrowing of the conscious field, a process of concentration. 
t>ut all processes of attention do not embrace equal areas 
or extents. In looking at a landscape w’e may fix the eye 
either on a small object, as a distant castle, or on a larger 
portion of the scene, as a chain of hills. Similarly we may 
attend to some particular localised sensation, say in the 
finger, or to the condition of the body as a whole. 

As implied above, even when we single out for special 
attention some object in a group, the other objects may be 
indistinctly apprehended in the margin or backgroim'd of 
consciousness. Thus in listening to a nightingale, there 
is, besides the notes which are the real object of attention, 
a mass of less distinct impressions forming a setting, and 
giving much of its character to the experience. Not for 
nothing does the poet say “darkling I listen”. It is 
this ability, when attending to an impression, to glimpse 
its dim mental surroundings which enables us to discern its 
relations, e get into the w-ay of looking at things not as 
isolated, but as emerging from a background, as belonmno 
to a connected world of objects. “ 

If now it is asked, to how many things can we attend 
at once, the answer must be, to one and only one. “ One 
thing at a time ” is a universal law of our mental activity. 
But if it is asked further what is “ one thing ” the ansiver is 
not so simple. We may attend to the Milky Way or to a 
grain ot sand, to the roar of trafiic in a London street or 
to the squeak of a mouse : a “ thing ” is in fact for this 
purpose anything that may be the object of a single act 
of attention, that is, anything that we can regard as a 
single, but not necessarily simple, whole. The complexity 
of such a whole, that is, the amount of objective material 
which can be embraced in an act of attention, is limited 

, *'!• accom^iments of attention, see Bibot, La Psyclwhme 

(h I Attentmif chaps, i* and i.i. ; McDongall, Physiological Psi^chologi/, p. IM • 
Meumann^ Mx{p&nf}i&ntslU Pudagogih^ i., pp. 84 11 and 93 ff. ’ 
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only by the capacity of the subject, the uatiire' of the 
material, and his familiaiity with it. -. The child learning 
the piano at first reads a single note with difficulty; the 
trained musician will read off at a glance complex chords 
and sequences of these. Similarly the number of letters 
of the alphabet that can be attended to at once, depends 
upon the ease with which they can be combined into 
a whole. Several letters forming a familiar word are 
grasped by a single act of attention as easily and as quickly 
as an isolated letter. The same is true of the sounds of 
the spoken word, as we realise when we try to imitate the 
words of an unfamiliar forei^ language. Any kind of 
spatial or temporal grouping will afford a great economy of 
effort in attending to a number of apparently independent 
things. We get to know the stars by seeing them as 
constellations. Of these methods of grouping some of the 
most important are those included under the general head 
of rhythm, as we shall see later. But any groups of 
presentations whatever may come to be apprehended as 
wholes if they recur frequently in the same grouping 
(Note C). For the teacher, one of the most obvious ap- 
plications of the above facts is to the teaching of reading, 
in which, as we now recognise, a child must be trained in 
attending to wholes, and not, as used to be thought, to each 
letter. This point will be dealt with later. 

Movement of Attention from Sign to Meaning. Atten- 
tion To and Attention Through. We have seen that 
attention is set free from processes which at first require 
it, as they become familiar and mechanical. We have 
seen also that the number of objects or activities to which 
we can attend together depends upon the degree with 
which these can he mentally unified. In our first example 
of attention, a student reading a book on psychology, we 
said that the object of the attention was the printed words 
and the ideas they stand for. Now cases of this sort 
illustrate partly the principle that attention is set free from 
familiar processes ; the activity of reading has become so 
familiar that it requires little attention. But pai% sucb 
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cases illustrate tlie importance of mental unity : we can at- 
tend to the meaning of the words without interfering v^ith 
the correct reading of them, largely because word and mean- 
ing have become for us part of an organic whole. In such 
cases the stress of attention seems to be laid on the mean- 
ing rather than on the sign. We attend apparentl? 
tJiroagh the sign rather. than to it. ' 

The^ difference here will be seen at once if we compare 
the attitude of the student with that of a proof-reader. The 
tormer must indeed attend in some degree to the words • 
they are at least much nea3:er the focus of the attention 
than the ticking of the clock and so on; but the real 
object of attention is rather the meaning of the words. 

1 lUB he IS very' likely not to see a misprint, unless this 
interferes with the ideas, though, a contradiction among 
the ideas themselves will be at once noticed. The proof- 
leader, on the other hand, has to acquire the art of attend- 
ing to the words themselves, their spelling, spacing, etc. 
and to the meaning only in so far as it is necessary to 
make sure that the words make intelligible sentences. It 
may be added that by a considerable effort we may get 
beyond the proof-reader in discarding meaning by re- 
acquiring the lost art of the child who is beginning to read 
and attending to the appearance of the letters ; in which 
case, as W James reminds ns, the words are apt to take 
on a weird, bizarre look, being reduced to their ''sensa- 
tionalnudity .1 

, ^ 1 his distinction between attention tO' a sense-presenta- 
tion in itself and attention to the meaning of which it is 
a Sign will be found to be of great importance, especially 
when we come to consider perception. 

Oeoeral Conditions of Attention. The amount of atten- 
tion forthcoming at any time depends on two chief cir- 
ciunstances. The most general condition is the quantity ^ 
of brain energy available at the time. This determines 
at once the easy flow of attention implied in ordinary 

, J PsycJiology^ p. 814. 
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liieiital work and the amount of extra .efibrt produci'ble 
when this is required. It follows, that ' attention is the 
iirst process to show the ' oncoming' of central nervous 
fatigue (co.mpare p. 32). A healthy child in ' the 'early 
, part ' of ' & day' has a superabundance ■ of brain' energy^ 
which shows itself in a Ml flow of attention ' to ',' all sorts 
of things, ^ including comparatively uninteresting matters. 
Indeed his activity prompts, him to- seek out objects of 
, attention in his surroundings. On the other hand,’ a tired 
or weakly child will need a powerful stimulus to rouse his 
mental activity at all; and will be quite unable to rise to 
the more energetic achievements. 

Next to this supply of the needed cerebral and mental 
energy, we may include among general conditions of at- 
tention, the strength of the particular stimulus brought 
to bear at the time. With the same amount of disposable 
mental energy a boy will now be inattentive, now moder- 
ately attentive, and now keenly attentive according to the 
character of the objects which offer themselves to his at- 
tention. We have now to inquire into the forces which 
thus determine the special directions of attention. 

The Determinants of Attention: (a) Objectively De- 
temoined ; Reflex or involuntary Attention. The nature 
of one act of attention is essentially the same as that of 
another, but for practical purposes it is useful to make a 
rough classification according to the conditions or causes 
which produce the attention. 

However great our preoccupation or drowsiness, a suffici- 
ently intense sensjation will always attract the attention. 
A pistol fired close to the ear even of a philosopher, or 
of a just man asleep, is pretty certain to attract notice. 
Again a sudden change of any kind acts powerfully upon 
the attention. In a famous saying Hobbes tells us that 
change is necessary for all prolonged conscious activity : 
we cease to be consciously affected by a constant and 
uniform stimulus such as the pressure of our clothes. 
This “law of relativity,'' as it has been called, is closely 
connected with the conditions of attention, ifyve are 



looking vacantly down upon a railway in the evening we 
may not notice the michanging signal lights; but if one 
ol them suddenly changes from red to green om- eye is 
siu'e to be “ caught ” by it. In the same way, the miller 
does not hear the monotonous sound of his mill unless it 
stops— if the “bull” is allowed. Fur-ther, one particular 
kind of change is so important that it must be mentioned 
separately: this is '’(novefnenit. ^hile in general we are 
quite unaware of the contact with our clothes, the tiniest 
beetle crawling over our skin is felt at once. A shootino- 
star IS always seen if it crosses our field of vision at alh 
If a window of a class-room looks on to a street, all heads 
turn towards it each time some one goes by. The boy 
who knows the answer to a question waves his hand 
wildly lest the teacher should overlook him. 

Closely comected with this involuntary or compelled 
attention to intense sensations is the reaction to sensorjr 
stiinnli which, e?en though of moderate intensity, have a 
markedly pleasant or 'impleascmt effect. Beginning with 
the latter, we all know how a pain, such as a bad toothache, 
will draw oft the attention of the best pupil hardly less 
than that of the laziest. This is, indeed, the most strikincy 
example of an involuntary or compulsory movement of 
attention. 

• , ^ unpleasant, a pleasant sensation presents 

Itself the effect is somewhat different. The agreeable 
stimulus will, to be sure, act as a diverting force just like 
a loud sound ; only it seems to lure away the atten- 
tion rather than to force it away. Thus a boy who tries 
to solace himself with a peppermint while he is doino’ a 
bit of awkward arithmetic will find himself the loser in- 
stead of the gainer, since his attention will be diverted 
irom his work by the soft solicitations of the aromatic 
sweetness. The response in this case, though not the 
result of a fully developed volition, involves a rudimentary 
conative process, namely, the striving to realise and pro- 
long an agreeable feeling. 

(h) .Subjectively Determined : (i) Spontaneous Atten- 
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tiofi : Assimilation and Interest. A presentation is iiiiicli 
more readily focnssed if there is already in the mind an 
idea * or mental trace ” corresponding , to it.,;,. Having 
once seen .the face in a puzzle' picture we see it instantly 
on looking again, If during a walk, in ..London we meet a 
friend, and an hour or two later chance to encounter him 
a second time, then,, owung to ' the circumstance that the 
first impression has set up a temporary assimilative or ap- 
perceptive' attitude,, his figure seems- to .start out from the 
crowd of unnoticed people. ’ The recognition, in this case 
is accompanied by an agreeable feeling of surprise. 

New 'Presentations which instantty connect, themselves 
with what is familiar and has value for our feeling tend to 
attract the attention. A child will instantly listen when 
in the midst of a dull, talk between mother and visitor 
his name is indiscreetly mentioned ; and the literary mail, ' 
who, as we ail know, retains much of the simplicity of a 
child, will tiuii his eye to what looks like his name on 
the page ' opposite the one he is reading. What the ' 
Herbartians call involuntary apperceptive attention illus- 
trates this effect of past experiences and ideas on present 
directions of attention. 

This action of mental traces or ideational tendencies 
has another kind of effect on the attention. If what is 
now seen conflicts with these tendencies the attention is 
also attracted. In a familiar room the usual objects pass 
so unnoticed that we may be quite unable to give an 
approximately correct description of them from memory ; 
yet if a new picture is hung up it strikes us at once on 
entering the room. A marked change in our surroundings, 
whether the removal of an old object or the introduction 
.of a new .one, is''^ noticeable,’' that- is, attracts the attention.' -• 
.Novelty acts as a powerful attractor on the attention. '. . 

These two conditions of attention lead up to the con- 
sideration of interest. We may attend to an object only 
for a moment, and then attend to something else, quite 
unconnected with it, or the object may keep the attention 
fixed upon itself and connected objects. The, continued 
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^ activity involved in the more sustained attention can only be 
» called forth through the agency of some feeling. This feel- 
■ ing, vie-wed as sustaining the attitude of attention, is called 
■interest . , It will be discussed more fully in the next section 
(b) (3) Voluntary Attention. Attention becomes a true 
conatiye process as soon as there is a striving to realise 
moie fully or prolong an agreeable state, as in listening to 
a pleasant sound. Voluntary attention, however, as ordin- 
arily understood, implies a clear idea of an end. To illustrate 
this let us suppose that a certain school-boy is doing arith- 
loetic, an occupation for which he has only a tepid liking. 
In this case tlie interest of the subject is insuliioient to 
start the attention, which has consequentlv to be fixed on 
It under the spur of a motive, that is, the" desire to realise 
some end. He reflects, we will suppose, on the freedom 
which wiU follow the end of his work. Thereupon the 
doing of the sums appears to him in a new light as the 
necessaiy means to the attainment of a desired end, and 
he begins to add with great energy. In this way by 
some slight interest in the figures before him attention 
will be secured for a time. Nevertheless, before lon» 
another mental glance at the release to follow will be 
necessary in order to w'hip up flagging attention ; and so 
the whole process repeats itself. Such attention, given, 
to one object or process because it is seen to be the means; 
to an explicitly realised desirable end, and preceded by a 
dehmte resolve to attend, is known as Yoluntaiy Attention. 
It is not sustained attention but consists essentiallv of a 
momentary act of attention, though this act may be 
frequently repeated. Thus in oiu* example, the thought of 
sums as means to freedom ocem's at intervals, serving to 
start the necessary activities, but not supporting them all 
through. The function of the voluntary exertion is thus 
to lead to and be replaced by, interested attention. Its use 
may be likened to that of shaking a watch and, if necessary, 
repeating now and again the jogging, til] the works are 
fairly started and the “ going ” can take care of itself. It 
IS to be observed that though this volitional process of 
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plodding is in the strict sense momentary, yet the term 
Volimtarj' Attention is commonly applied to the whole; 
process of attention as started by volitional effort and 
carried on by interest. It is, indeed, this form of attention 
which is the most valuable and the one which the teacher 
is most concerned to secure. 

Ifrom this interested attention aided by recurring spurts 
of voluntary attention we must distinguish a more com- 
pletely voluntary or volitional process of continued atten- 
tion. In this process any interest excited arises largely out 
of the conative attitude, and more particularly ouf of the 
■end. hiven in the interested attention as just illustrated 
there is often some end which we are more oi' less dis- 
tinctly aware of throughout the mental activity. Thus 
the story-reader wants to know whether Eonald and 
Beatrice are going to be married. This attitude of keen 
pmsuit gives an interest to each successive part of the 
activity as a stage bringing one nearer the realisation of 
the end. In this way end and means are bound together 
in an organic whole by their relation to a single interest— 
that of the final fruition. Bven obstacles to conative 
progress, though for the moment unpleasant, will, if not 
too serious, add to the keenness of interest by exciting 
more energetic effort and securing the enjoyment of a 
triumph over difficulties. 

It is to be noted, however, that when the end lies 
palpably outside the process of attention, as when a boy 
attends to his arithmetic in order to be free to play by and 
by, the spreading over of interest from end to means is 
restricted. It is indeed precisely in such cases, where 
attention has to lie given to what is not intrinsically 
interesting, either from the attractiveness of the subject- 
matter or from the reflected attractiveness of an organically 
united end, that attention becomes most irksome and least' 
productive.’ 

’ The student may eompare with the ckssifioation ol the various kinds of 
attention here touched on the scheme given by Stout, Qroundiom-k of 
PsycMoyy, pp. 50 ff. . ■ / 
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Relation of Interest to Attention. The precise ps} cho- 
logical character of interest, and its relation to attention, 
have been much discussed of late, and a word or two more 
on the subject seems to be required. 

To be^n with, if interest is feeling, a question arises 
whether it is pleasant feeling, or includes also impleasant 
feeling. In most cases it is certainly pleasant. If I am 
interested in a tune which I happen to hear played or 
sung in the street my interested attitude comes from the 
pleasantness of the sensations of tone and of their com- 
binations. Again, since, as has been shown above, interest 
sustains the activity of attention it ought to be pleasurable,, 
seeing that it is the production of pleasure wdiich main- 
tains activity. At the same time instances of painful 
interest are not hard _ to find. The child is intensely in- 
terested -when watching a small surgical operation carried 
out on himself, or when the authorities are preparing 
punishment ; the entombed miner is awTully absorbed in 
watchingthe rising water; the criminal (spite of superficial 
bravado) in listening to the passing of the death sentence. 
'This effect, however, is probably a complex one. As tragic 
spectacles and more popular displays, such as the bull- 
fight, tell us, there is a special fascination in the terrible 
and the horrible; in which the painful element seems to 
minister to what as a whole is a pleasurable experience, 
made so in part no doubt by the very intensity of the at- 
tention called forth. All modern pursuit of excitement, of 
new thrilling sensations, illustrates the same tendency to 
find a satisfaction in a preternatural, almost ecstatic, com- 
pleteness of absorption in things outside ourselves. 

So far we have regarded the sustaining feeling as con- 
tributed by the objects of attention. But, as we have 
seen, attention is a conative process. Even interested 
attention is a prospective attitude, a pushing forward to 
what is coming. The child whose ear is caught by the 
soiind of his name is all agog, speculating as to what nice 
things are going to be said of him. The reader of fiction 
can easily racdgnise this reaching forward of attention 
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wliicli is always there so long as interest lures or pricks^ 
though it is no doubt much more pronounced in certain 
exciting passages than in others. Now, as a conative pro- 
cess, attention .develops its own characteristic satisfactions . 
and dissatisfactions, and these feelings add a further ele- 
ment of interest. 

'We thus see that the feeling which enters into interest 
iS' com,plex. . It .may .be regarded 'both as the condition 
mnd as the. result of the conative activity in attention. 
That it is a condition has been sufficiently illustrated. As 
we shall see in a later chapter, feeling frequently arises 
in consciousness when the perceptions or ideas with which 
it is connected are dim and subconscious. To go back to 
our example: the name which, looking like our own, lures 
our eye from our reading, attracts the attention just because 
the dim “ marginal sight of the word has sufficed to stir 
the self-feeling so wondrously alert in us all. And feeling 
remains a condition throughout the whole process of at- 
tention. Thus wdien we are reading an interesting story 
the pleasure arising at each new unfolding of the plot 
incites attention for the next stage. At the same time 
the conative activity itself is producing pleasure, not only 
indirectly by carrying on the attention to new agreeable 
objects, but — wffien the conditions of a good story and of 
■ .a.. reasonably clear st 3 de are satisfied— in a consciousness of 
full successful activity. Feeling and conative activity thus 
interact in all interested attention (Note D). 

Classification of Interests. The term interest, like so 
many others that psychology has adopted from everyday 
language, is commonly applied with reference to practical 
.and. not to .psychological distinctions. Thus it denotes (!)■ '■ . 
the subjective feeling of interested attention ; (2) the in- " 
tollectual recognition that a topic, object, etc,, fulfils one 
of the conditions of interested attention ; (3) these conditions 
themselves. When used in the plural, it must be under- 
stood in the third sense. Our interests ” answer to 
certain directions of activity in which we take pleasure as 
well as to certain groups of ideas and apperce*jptive tend- 
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A man’s interests, that is, the tbines, topics acti, 

mid lefiect his -inmost nature. Thus to know ' 

interests would be to know almost all about hL 
r® can only say what his interests w 
-e haTO a thorough knowledge of his individual 
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development, consist largely in the lea.rmngof movenie]n.ts:;" 
.acco,rclingly early interests .are correspondingly , ..concerned 
with movement. Learning ■ to walk, trying^ io' put . on a 
shoe, mmipiilating things in ail kinds of ways, eliinbiiig 
on to things and jumping off .them, etc., are all absorbing 
.occupations,.. , Ail .the chief directions of activity, such as 
, , exploring, ■ collecti.ng birds’ eggs, etc., .constitute special 
interests. The interest in play, to which there is attached 
a stoig feeling Jails xmder thi^ 

(c) Most interests imply an element of feeling, in the 
shape xff* aJiking for, or attachment to, certain regions 
of. activity., ^ In certain cases emotional experiences ' may ' 
be said.. to give rise to interests. We may instance fem’% 
which plays such a large part in the lives of many children, 
.and makes going to bed such a terribly exciting experience. 
Later, more complex emotional forms, suchA^s the self- 
feeling, become siistainers of interest. Thus the child 
listens closely when some one is speaking about him ; he 
begins to be interested in such experiences' as putting on 
ne%v clothes, having his photograph taken. The growth 
of affection for parents, brothers and sisters, and school- 
fellows, gives rise to new interests in their doings. 

(2) Esthetic Interests^ In its simplest form aesthetic 
interest shows itself when the appearance of the object 
is , itself . such as to give immediate pleasure to. the child 
in tlie very act of attending to it. Thus an infant will 
keep its eyes fixed for a time on the lamp brought into 
the rooni because of the agreeableness of the impression. 
Later, this leads, as we shall see by and by, to attention 
to a thing because it is explicitly classed as pretty or 
beautifiiL 

Intellectual Interests. The.Jnterest in ' newJ.deas, 
.......facts, .and ; truths., ,■ .is ■ the type .with, . which ' the teacher 

is, more particulaiiy co.ncern.ed. ■ ■ Such interest arises most 
naturally put of a feeling of wonder at what is new, 

.. e..sp,eci.ally if strange and mysterious, as'when a child sees a ■ 
.strange visitor with some mysterious, appendage, as an eye- 
glass. Intellectual interests illustrate in a peculiarly clear 
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manner the connection between interest and apperception 
In Older to be interested m anything as knowledge we^musi 
appercewe it that is, relate it to what we know Iwv 

lliis point will be dealt with below ^ ^ 

w Ascertain Children’s Interests. It should be 
interests combine several of those 
f.^®toct_m the above classification. Thus in- 
tellectual interest is greatly supported at first by personal 
and aesthetic interests. It would indeed be difficult to 
assign any interest to a particular class were it nofiSat in 
each case of interest there is a more or less definite end or 
point of view which determines its form. Where this 
pumt of view cannot be ascertained, mere knowled-e of 
the. external object of attention tells - ^ 
which makes it so difficult to discowei 
interests. A study has been made 
wull collect, and the list includes 
acorns to cigar-tags, 
tags, stamps and birds' eggs 
picture-cards. Yet wc 
^•9-, ^oys' interests centre 
boys are interested in them 
a collection of, although from 
may be quite uninteresting, 
one should read us j ^ ^ 

and you drew a wolf, whilst l” drew a cottage and 
else drew the little girl, would that show 
interested in zoology, I in architecture, and the third 

The choice of an object to 
. ™ so far a,s it indicates the direction of interest at 

all_, shows only which object is most interestinffrorn tht 
point of view of something to be drawn. ^ 

and Novelty in Interest. A thinff which is 
wholly strange and consequently unsuggestive to a child 

the inteileotaal interests wiU be oonsideved 3nore 


5 little. It is this 
ffiat are children’s 
of what children 
. sorts of things from 
ihe maxima were, for the boys, cigar- 
for the girls, stamps, sheOs and 
we cannot conclude from this that, 
cigar-tags, but simply that 
regarded as things to make 
any other point of view they 

_ Again, “ suppose that some- 

a story, say ‘ Little Eed Eiding Hood ’ 

I some one 
that you were 
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will never engage and occupy his mind, just because there 

f,^n *■ down a street, for example, a child 

V 11, as a rule, only notice those things which in some wav 
remind him of, connect themselves with, and so are undei 
stooci in reIa,tion to, what he already knows and likes—c n 
Urn harness in a saddler’s shop if he is fond of horses. Jliss 
geworth tells us of the want of interest in the whollv 
unfamiliar and too strange London sights which was 
inamfesied by some Esquimaux who visited our capital 
^IracUcal EdueaUon, ii., p, US). In this case the mind 
has no niche for the presentation. On the other hand 
^nte familiar objects fail to arouse the sustained attentimr 
which IS implied m interest, since the presentation at once 

actly fatting it, and tliere is an end. If, however the niv- 
sentation IS prtly faniiiiar, partly novel, it finds' a niche 

hut one which it does not exactly fit. Consequentlv there 
f ^ process of interaction between the presentation 

and the previously existing ideas, which perhaps causes the , 
I^iesentation to reveal Itself m a new light, and at the .same-' 
time leads to a readjustment and regrouping of ideas inf 
the wey wMoh the He.h.rtiane describe ta fhe? Icuice 

»* ‘I'M would be the 

atieinpt of a child, who has so far only seen men with a 
classify a beardless man. He mav do so as 
lady or as ‘ little boy ” or as “ man ” ; hut in any ca«e 
there wull be a readjustment of his previous view of the 

Class selected. 

Expectant Attention. All attention as a conative pro- 
cess IS prospective, directed to what is coming. In certain 
cases however there is a distinct stage of self-adjustment 

woi J paid for before snapping the morsel balanced on 
nis nose, or a boy is awaiting the command “ March ! ” or 
the opening words of a lesson. We may distinguish this 
more marked kind of pre-adjustment as atien- 
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This pre-adjustment may assume the form of preparin 
tor a dehnitely known presentation. If, for example 
dnlJ-iuaster says heforeluind to his class, “ When I s’av 
March ! begjn to marcli at once,” the children’s minds 
are on tiptoe, so to speak; the brain-centres are' active 
cariying out m a measure beforehand the required adiustive 
processes, so that when the order actually occurs it is 
obeyed more quickly^ than if there had been no such 
warning and preparation. Experiments have sliown that 
as a lesiilt ot such preadjustnient motor response.s to a 
signal, c.;/., pressing on the button of an electric kev as 

Asnal is heard, are quickened: 
dimhiLhed^’ known as the react ion -time is 

Jroin this definite kind of expectant attention we must 
distin^ish the indefinite kind, as when a child wonders 
what there is going to be on the dinner-table, or what 
the teacher is going to talk about. In this case the 
preparation, though not involving a definite idea, in- 
cludes a certain amount of preliminary restriction of the 
attention, as well as the focussing of eye or ear for what 
IS coming.- 


A measure of this same preliminary adjustment enters 
into all sustained attention, as when a child’s attention 
iollows the pubols of a dog, or the fortunes of the hero 
of his story-book. 

Limited Function of Volition in Attention. A word or 
two may suffice to indicate the -nVe of the will in attention 
and the changes this rSle undergoes as mental develop- 
ment progresses. ' ^ 

,, obvious that after volition appears on the scene 

the forces of non-voluntary attention continue to be active 
as tendencies. And the range of the wull’s action is in 
eveij case limited by these. Thus the most studious of 
children finds that there is some force of stimulus, as a 
disturbmg noise, or an exciting spectacle, against which his 


■a£- a 
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at _ will we have no power to keep the attention persist- 
ently hxed on things to which we are indifferent \vliieh 
do not appeal to ns. The will may be said to 2’tmJmo • 
them It cannot force an attachment between I 

^itoped, "tt^^hment interest must be de! 

As was suggested above, after a certain effort of initial 
concentration, attention, provided interest is i^ouSd mjv 
take care of itself. The objects observed oi tlm ’id^ 

•itteSf tTh™ and dominate the 

™to . to ^ voluntary attention is ever giving 

way to a form more akm to reflex attention, 

Much ol the educational importance of this initial effort 
m a prolonged process of attention is due to the circum- 

1^“; ™ f “y interest is only developed 

alter the mind and the subject-matter have remained^ in 
contact lor some time. Many subjects of study, like manv 
pm'sonalities,_ only disclose their attractions after a pro- 
longed acquaintance. Thus the pleasure derivable from a 
beautiful poern or from an arithmetical problem only comes 
to the child who IS ready to give his mind at first vS 
the bait of pleasure. The “ finding one’s way ” in aVew 

acTOeMii? f ‘rates this gradual substitution of an 

activity lor what at the outset was to some 

exten,t ,a disagreeable one. 

Attention. The importance of rhythm for 

!-bT !•. in the material pre- 

santed facilitates attention ; and (‘2) it is nrnb'ihiA fit of 

denendT n W attention 

rll W r ^ number of things 

. be ^^louped together into a single complex, \¥here 
the presentMions are successive, rhythm provides a form of 
grouping. Thus by means of regularly occurring strisS 
fwTf grouped into bam or feet 

fud becoming the unit for atjention’ 

and the total number ol psychical unities being .<yreatly 
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rediiced.i In verse the grouping is carried stiJI further 
teet being grouped into lines, and lines into verses etc 
inirther, such rhythm helps the attention by leading tc 
expectant attention or pre-adjustment to what is coming ' 
Ihis pre-adjustment makes possible a great economy '’ 0 : 
nervous energy^ where reactions are required to successivi 
presentations, since if the intervals are irregular the enera’\ 
put forth will be at one time too gi-eat, at another toe 
small, which involves waste and leads quickly to fatigueJ 
(*/) 'll pne attends to a very faint stimulus, such as the 
ticking ot a watch hekl_ at such a distance as to be only 
pist audiole, the sensation disappears and reappears at 
lairiy regular inteiwals. “The period of the fluctuation 
varies from o to 25 seconds with difterent persons and 
under ditterent conditions, but is very much the same for 
person under one .set of conditions.”^ A like 
£ 1 occurs when “ two nearly equal stimuli 

of ditterent qualities which will not combine "are applied at 
the same time to the same sense-organ ”.=■ Again, it has 
been observed that where a person is required to say each 
time he can observe a change in a stimulus which is con- 
stantly changing very gradually (e.,g., a note whose pitch 
padually nses or falls), there is in many cases a tendency 
to give the judgments at the points of culmination of 
replar psychic periods." Such facts have been taken to 
e.stablish a general tendency to rhythmic rise and fall in 
attention. Lut the_ point cannot be said to be as yet 
clearly established, since some at least of the rhvthinic 
changes seem to be explicable by processes in the peri- 
pheral sense-organs.’’ ^ 

“ Barth Unte.ri-ichfslelire, p. 192. 

“ A. AiUn, “ The Origin and Function of Habits ” in Certain isveets of 

Departments of Psyeho4' and 

Psychologte der Individuelhn Differem&n, p. 98 

On the^ rhythmic changes m attention, see Whird, Mt. “ Payehoio^v ” 
KncyelopMir^tann., “ Bupplement.” p. C2; Pillsbury, on. pp Td |’• 

lltehenes, Lectures on, tJie FsijcJiolugy of Feeling and At/enimi/pp. 208 ff! 
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Eaely Development of Attention. 

First Stages. As has been observed, the early form of 
attention is the non- voluntary, including both the reflex 
and the interested attention as described above. An in- 
fant first manifests a rudimentary attention by a cessa- 
tion of movements of the limbs, a mde opening of the 
eyes, etc.,^ when some bright object, say a lamp or the 
mother’s face,_ comes into its field of view. Changes in 
objects, especially movements, are the stimuli which 
excite this early form of attention. It appears, too, to 
assume greater energy dining a state of intense feeling, 
as in sucking, or in watching a bright pretty object, as the 
play of light. _ Its progress is seen in a gradual inclusion, 
aruong its objects, of less powerful stimuli, less bright 
objects, weaker sounds, etc. With this change there de- 


142 
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Control of Attention. Wli 

i& actually presented to the f " ' 

new directions, we may obser\'e the c 
the conative aspect of attention tlvii 

'iioh W , 

tour months the child mav be .aid to'b? 

inspeH; on the lo, ’ " ■ 

inspect or examine.^ 

Exercise and habit play a h,i 

( evelopment of attention. ""S^ljat i 

luoie and more easily. This is rl 
qmrement of greater ease and p„ 
movements of the eye and head ih’ 
so attending to objects. Deve’oni 

2ufl, i;.?,'"' ‘-t “'"’'■‘j' 

t tails and to embrace a laroer mr 

atteifr as one whcde. T 

attention is perhaps best seen in tht 

• The meieasmg eneroy of 
^a%mr and more varied directkmM c 

ino feiowth of the powens of 


lile attention to whs 
senses is thus following ou 
Tadual expansion o 
^s to say, the con 
an end. This, ai 
processes of idea 
seen in the eadj 
ing to gaze at ai 
■g object with the 
such as a toy 
6 first three or 
, in an explora- 

'Olc-out for any object to 
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is a flitting from point to point, ais 
anselves. A more persistent 
, ins to sliow itself iin.d.er tlie 
-- an animal feed-: 

•S story. ;^^It is, howevei’, faily ''as 
the control of the will, and as 
that it takes on that dogged de- 
what we mean by concentration of 
ar vahie of all methodical 
or in the school 


more than rcfle 
new solicitations ^ 

and sustained attention 
sped ot interest, as when a child watches 

mg or listens to a thrilliiij 
attention conies imde 
the will grows stroni>-. 
temiin<3diook Avhieh is 
mind 

whether iii the home 
prolonged fixation on 
though largely s 
iect, is throughout rei.. 
at the back of the child 
This steady k< 
ject, clearly •implies' tin 
the solicitations of extr 
centration of mind 
particular subject, excliidi ^’2:'*: 
subjects. A child that is’^bent 
thing, say a watch or 
absorbed, to become 
distracting tilings. Thii 
result of a voluntary effo 
his mind 'by' what at th 
ginnings of internal att^ 
distinguished from sense 
of this eltbrt. Yet even ii 

as we may see by ^vatching one when readiii 
noisy eJiatter of gixTTO^ 

tioii has been foun'"” 
again later) .to var} 
general it diminishei 
It must be observe 
tion of mind we do 
meiit of attention, 
constantly moving, bi 
what is relevant. Tt 


^ iiistriictioii, 
. is tJiat it demands a 
^ a restricted field of objects, whirl) 
■ustanied by growing interest' in tlie siih- 
iiiyorced by the firm determination 
-d s mind. 

eeping of the attention directed to a siih- 
e power and the disposition to resist 
raneous and distracting objects, (’on- 
means that _we mentally hold on to a 
-ing^all disconnected and irrelevant 

i on examining some new 

picture boob, tends, as he grows 
less and less responsive to other and 
as remarked above, is not the 
so much as of the mastery of 
time interests him. The be- 
lion, i.e., attention to ideas as 
itions, imply much more 
e a child grows absorbed, 

- ..—ding amid the 
susceptibility to distrac- 
experiments (to be" referred to 
aderably among children. In 
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out of the window durin"' -i ■ 

off broadly the relevant from thelm-iol 
cases this cannot be done. A teache oft^; 

a most valuable propertv. To th^SantT'f h'* 

woidd certainly have seemed in-elevSit to\ pf 
moon; but, according to the storv it J 

vaiit to JSTewton iiRt i ^lot seem irrele- 

genius, for?l i";rof S?nV 'A- “ S’®*”* b"‘ • 

Kievance wliurs otbeis cannot sS it"’* Thus S°t ®“ 
of attention would combine i iv o •’ ^ 

(by the relevant) wra zixirrs™ 

iiTelevant).^ " imiim ol resistance (to the 

tiabits of Attention. The ormsui-i a# t j . 
involves the gradual fovin if *’ t '°bmtary attention 

tion, ie., ked atten- 

habit first appears as a reef attention. Such a 
particular set of circumstances “ a 
dressed by somehodv of when /, 

room and begins the leLon writers the class- 

attention is largely due to tiie f formation of habits of 

attention is accmnmiSd b! ^ 

dation of the various sen« ^reious forms of accommo- 
mnscular oontr.SS:::^;:Z:sf^r\n{, 
activity falls naturally under the laws of h f-^+ muscular 
plained more fully later on Thus ff 
habit of sitting nn and Innlr; children form the 

ginning of the" ifs^soif anf 1 teacher at the ba- 
thing as attending it m-eatlv bff ^ ^ 
fas in the accomilokfiff iA attention, both directly 
cominodation of sense-organs) and indirectly 

^ See Stern, on eif nn 7*^ re x, 

mstingiiigheci according is one w other of attention are 

Hcnmann, Vorhsmigen^ i,, 7 v- est. solind '500.“^“*'™ P«i»nderates ; ako 
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by inlnbiiing other presentations. The term " attontioa " 

' Jnll-master evidently refers to a complex 
Ijodily afctituae to be taken up bv the boys 

Educational Control of Attention. There i.s no brand! 
oi inslindion which is not concerned witli the exercise ol 

lnvthin'?'‘'Ti • exercise it if we want to teadi 

means m every case to arouse 
inteiLst and curiosity, as well as some effort of will as 
conditions oi a due carrying ont of the processes of acquir- 
ing, iepr(.)diKing and applying knowledge. 

in the htf training, we must, it is plain, 

m the hi.sl place salisly the conditions of adequate effec- 
tive a tention. Of the importance of avoiding the bul 
boar ol monotony and of introducing freshness and variety 
n mode of treatment, it is perhaps no longer necessary 
to say much to the teacher. What is more important 
to-day is to emphasise the need of avoiding too frequent 
ana Thglity mot;ements of attention from one subject to 
anotlier ol training the young mind in a sufficiently 
long and sustained mental effort. Hardly less important 
IS the caution against springing a perfectly new idea or 
new werbal expression on an unprepared mind, since, as 
we have seen, attention moves only within the realm of 
objecte which are at once in a measiure new and yet are 

known relation to what is already 

In the second place, we do well to bear in mind that 
since a child s pewer of voluntary attention is rudimentary’ 
all unnecessary difficulties should be removed, and the. task 
ot learimig made attractive and agreeable. Inasmuch as 
a child s attention is apt to be drawn outwards to the 
sights and sounds of the external world, and is les.s easily 
diverted by the teacher’s words towards the invisible 
world oi imagination and thought, everything should be 
done to reduce the force of distracting outward things 
1)0 not even older students, indeed, require for the closest 
and most efleefcive attention a measure of quiet and retire- 
ment from tlie exciting provocations of the senses?’ 
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s„i‘ 

Bteges of imtmJL befoS" S,“T 

habits of the scholar and find h i* the 

and patient attention. The teaSl-nf"'® a c-ontinnons 
has before all thin^^s to make hklfr . ^ children 

to opon up its Oltmotivrtd taStTsf 
it Avith pleasing suo-o-estions Fn i'li . to invest 

reference to wha^fc tW hff f’ * '^l^strate it by ample 

reminded of. t oll at K^f to be 

his pupils’ tastes and germs 

the interest in a subject when onceli haTl 

themostgeneralprescriptionTs that Ff pi/ t ® 

subject must be niatlo u “ Piof. James : “ the 
prompt new questions ■ in a 
cipus use should be ^ 

attfuitmn.of curiosity as to attitude of expectant 

00 at to- secure 

ooraparatively'''iS^y*to mie"’Shfn^'’” **“;"'* it is 

in a thing it is veiw mne^L somehow interested 

the partilil^^SeTSa;^■1 “ than 

have%een,eacriSSitTst^ 

therefore it by no means foil ^ point of view, and 
interested in £ same ^^^o are 

pictures . but thev 1?/ teacher shows 

principle . . which the niot ° whatever in the 

Thorudikegiucs an amusLTrsSo^t e":"'- 

‘ oSfd n*rof1oL“LatS 

' W. James, Tal/cs to Teacl^rs, p. 103. 
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III alcohol. Ak a result, at their next geography lesson 
tJie chililren clamoured for “the fireworks” and “the 
squirt ’’ ! 1 

As the pupil ^-ows, more should be required in the shape 
ot voluntary effort, which will prepare the way for a full 
command and free direction of the energies of attention. 
Our tendency to-day is perhaps to lay too much weio-ht 
on making scliool-work pleasant in all stages of growth, 
and to overlook the important part which the 'will to 
attend plays in all methodical learning. Tlie prolon"od 
brooding atterilion which leads to a penetrating in.sight 
uito a subject can only be guaranteed by a regulative exer- 
cise of will, a determination to find out and understand. 
A school m which no task requiring an effort of attention 
was ever imposed would certainly not he a good one. 
Such a state of affairs is, however, practically impossible 
unless the standard of attainment is allowed to fall ridicu- 
lously low. “ The teacher therefore need never concern 
himself about inventivg occasions where effort must he 
called into play.”- Thus the teacher has to insist on 
attention to what is comparatively dry and uninteresting 
This IS illustrated m the need of learning the multiplication 
table or the notes of the musical scale. Even in such 
cases, however, the judicious teacher will take care nol; to 
lose sight of his invaluable helper, interest. He will try 
when possible to invest even the dry details of a subject 
witli some measure of attractiveness ; and, what is more 
important, lie will regard the severer efforts to attend as 
necessary stepping-stones to the attainment of a new and 
wider interest m things, in M'hat at first looked so dry 
and repellent." For the rest, the teacher must see that 
tho motives appealed to “have as much connection with 
the subject-matter of the lesson as possible,” and that the 

^ The Princij)les of Teaching, p. 58. 

" W, JaiiH-s, Talks to Teacliers, p. 110. 

•n-olkinarm remarks t-hat the older psedagogie had as its rule “Make 
yoiii* instruction interesting” ; whereas the newer has the precept, ‘‘Instruct 
m Biieh a way that an interest may aw’ake and remain active fcTr life’* 

10 * 
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*i"“- 

neol4ti.f 1? f - - 

call indolence. A teacher whr. , which we 

Ills pupil is really capable of untH iiimself that 

needed for steady and persistent exertion 

may lightly insist onhismakiua the AwSf“ m° ^ ?«^iect, 
here IS to distinguish between the ^ difficulty 

i~ “2 

el^brt is a subject that belong^ S 

notes. 

Si-ades or l^vek of '^nseiSfss“shonn ? whether more than two 

pp. 220 ft. Pmhology of Feainfl.Xlu^t-^, 

of a sensation hA^n ‘‘‘Mention increases the int •* 

rpsHiig%«g= 

TuehLr; p^’ PI’- ; rakb«;: ! 

of attention to take place ’h—PiljXrv o»* enough for four or five acts 


^ Stoutj Qrmmdwork, pp. 52, 53. 
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longer merely sense colour but see a coloured thing, a 
cloud defined against a background. We have selected 
from the extended mass of colour-sensation a certain 
portion and given to this coherence or form, isolating 
it as a thing. 

How Percepts are Reached. The seemingly simple act 
of perceiving a particular object, as in seeing an orange, or 
hearing a hell, is then the result of a process of learning. 
In the first weeks of life an infant has not learnt to recog- 
nise the direction of a sound— -a fact clearly .shown by its 
blank, wondering look, and the absence of an appropriate 
movement of the head in the direction of the sound. Still 
less is it able as yet to refer the sound to a definite object, 
for example, its mother, and to recognise the object by 
means of the sound. 

Since perception involves an orderly grouping of sense- 
material, the development of the process has, broadly 
speaking, two distinct aspects, (a) The sense-material 
must, to some extent, become differentiated into distinct 
sensations which can be discriminated from one another.’ 
(6) Gertaiir of these sensations must be synthetised or 
bound up in various ways with other sensations or with 
other mental elements. 

(a) Discrimination and Assimilation of Sense-Data. 

Frorir what has been said it is evident that our ability to 
perceive objects depends upon and is limited by our ability 
to discriminate or distinguish sensations of different ijuality 
and to assimilate or recognise as alike sensations of similar 
quality. 

Taking discrimination first, we see that until an infant 
begins to attend selectively now to this, now to that 
sensation of sight or other sense, the outer world must 
remain for its consciousness a chaos, if it can be said to 
exist at all. It is probable that at the beginning of life the 
many stimuli which play on the infant’s sense^jvgans fail 
to excite distinct impressions. Those which affect con- 

^ The motor or kinaiPthetic sensations involved are only very imperfectly 
diRcriminated"— by any eonscions process at least. * 
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seiousness at all can only yield a confused blur 

can attain to no elear _ 
the yellow of the gilt frame; i : 
them, as colours each with its 
character. At most there i_ 
crimination of patches of bright from 
dark. 

As motor 


awareness of the red of the fire, c 
s, in the way that we appreheni 
-.s own distinct and definiti 
IS at this stage a vague dis 
„ — ' ^ '^8'Ster surrounding 

to takm on more of differenc?"^ Fm^er’ IT th^^^ 

lepeated acts ot attention, distinctions s^imv finer so tb^f 

TTTT'® distinguished from the veS 

(laiL, but niodeiate deg;Tees of bri<*''bt t *' 

tmg,*hed, as *he„ a^ainl peSia ‘ iS, 
distmcth-ely noted. Shnilarlv niip']Hof 

tTTed come giiduallj to be friTnded 

clitteiences noted, as that between the 
and of an orange. 

Concurrently, and in the closest co 
there is developed the 
material. As like impi 
recur, a child will, by 
come to recognise them as familiar, and 
identity. Thus, after many hearin 

nurse s voice, the infant on 1 ' ‘ 

by its cessation from crying or 
that it recognises the sound 
and as the result of repeate 
familiar the group of visual 
mother’s face, to its bath, an 
petitions increase in niimhei 
requiring less attention. 

Discrimination and 
child only clearly discriminates 
recurred again and again and 
familiarity. This is seen in ] 
guishing the mother’s voice ’ 


aoojmiiaang tue sense- 
md groups of impressions 
•e directions of attention, 
—.1 as having a definite 
igs of the mother’s or 
again hearing the sound shows 
by Its joyous movements 
nikrly it comes gradually, 
periences, to recognise as 
impressions answering to its 
1 other things ; and as the re- 
tJie recognition grows easier, 

assimilation go hand in hand. A 
impressions after they have 
so taken on something of 
iis growing skill in disiin- 
_ n hue assimilation thus aids 
enlarges the range of assimila- 





uy uibimgmsrnng yellow from orange he is 
able to recognise each as such. Or we may say that a 
child s reco^itions remain vague until discrimination in- 
troduces dehmteness of character into the sense-material. 
In the development of a clear-cut sensation out of the 
matrix of unditterentiated sense-material, the acquirement 
filr identity and the emergence of clear dWerences 

ptlr ' of fho 

It Should be noted further that both discrimination and 
assimilation presuppose that the mind is pormanentlv 
modified by its impressions, so that the sen.sation produced 
the second time is never quite the same as 
the first time. It is only by virtue of this plasticity of 
mind (cf. above, p. 46) that sensations take on that de- 
enables them to be identified or distin- 

(jMnterpretation of Sense-Data : (1) Synthesis. Per- 

ception goe.s beyond the discrimination and assimilation of 
sensations. ^Belore we can reach a percept, even so simple 
as that of the moving cloud, sense-material has to be m- 
tegmted into s ructnral wholes, e.g., the various gmdatioJs 
of light and shade and the boundary lines of the cloud • 
and m clo.se connection with the integration there has to 
be an acquisition of racaning. Before I can ap JehTiTd a 
ccitain kind of sound, as the tinkling of a bell or the 
barking of a dog, experience must have begun its intem-a- 
riye work by investing the sense-impression With somethlnfx 
which was not there ongmally. We will first conside? 
the process of_ synthetic welding of sense-mateBal all 
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to the other. Thus the sounds will r 
follow one another ; the colours will take 
relations from their spatial aiTangeinent 
separated by another colour, as ly 
another, and so on. ’ 
ordination of sense-elements" 
of sounds produced by regular tappings 
qualitatively similar to the others, ‘ 
these by its unique position in the 
once by comparing 
member of the 

a temporal whole modifi* ” 

This modification of character _ 
of the series becomes less simple 
regular taps break ‘ ' ' 


occur together or 
on certain formal 
as contiguous or 
ying one to the right of 
A simple example of such formal co- 

is the temporal form of a series 

Each tap, though 
lifferentiated from 

.as may be seen at 
til e first, last, . and any intGriiiediate 

senes. That is to say, a definite position in 
— ..„ies the character of the element. 

will be increased as the form 
^ ’ 3, as for example when the 

■ 4. V. - . ’■'^thmic groups of triplets, etc. 

IS to be noted that the apprehension of such a temporal 

that when the later members 
..sent themselves the earlier ones temporarily persist in 
ne dim image-like form.^ m 

A simple type of spatial synthesis may be illustrated by a 
’les of oolmnns ir» Q. T.I., J-lvf.-. ; , . ^ ^ 
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qualitative dissimilarity and similarity, tlie formal temporal 
and spatial relations just considered. 

This^ synthesis and concurrent modification of elements 
IS specially marked in the case of more concrete spatial 
forms, such as that of the cloud. Here, as vm shall see 
presently, continuity of part with part, and the limiting 
oi the whole group by a contour or boundary, give to the 
whole a special coherence and unity. 

The facts here touched on show that in a temporal or 
spatial synthesis not only is the whole determined by 
Its parts— any change in one of the latter altering tlie 
iOliiier but,^ reciprocally, every detail is modified by the 
whole to which it belongs, being other than it would be 
m a different whole, as well as other than it would be if 
it had another position in the same whole. We may say 
then that these formal syntheses constitute rndimentarV 
systems in which the parts interact with the whole and 
With, one another. 

(2) Acquirement of Meaning. By perceptual meaning 
we understand any modification of sense-material by which 
though no clear image is called up, it acquires a certain 
kind ot suggestiveness, seeming to point to something other 
than itself. The sound of a bell has meaning in this sense 
oi the word : the sound seems to point to, to signify, a bell 
iingmg. This^ implies that the sense-material has become 
complicated with a quasi-imaginative element— a sug.^es- 
ilon of sometiiiiig not actually present at the iiiome.nt. 

Ihis significant] adjunct has been called a tied image’* 
to distinguish, it from the free detached form which, as 
■;we have^^seen, appears later. It /seems' to vary ■ 

:,taint naidirn mere tendency to image, up to soiiie- 

thiiig approaching a, clear free image. In' general, liow-: 
ever, perceptual • meaning ’* stands out less distinctly, ' 
from the sense-presentation than-, the: meaning of a word : 
stands out from the sound or , visual symbol' of tlie word. ■ 
The modifications of character in the members of the : ' 
temporal and spatial groups illustrated above are said 

to' introduce meaning. (1) The term “ meaningj** however,' - 
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is better confined to cases in which what 

points to soinetliing not present- 
indistinctly. Thus in a long sen 
tune or the letters of the alpha 
“ Hi6aning,” since there is someth' 
the later portions by the earlier, an 
more stoking iOustrations of nn 
material is modified, not by itj 
attachments, hut by past expei 
than temporary persistence of 
tiveness (compare above, p. 69) 
hoinogeneous with the new 
seeing a part of a human fi; 
the whole ; or it may be hete 
fire looks warm, or a 
greeted with the exclamation 
two examples are selected i 
of meaning. The fire looks warm because 
this case partially submerged in and fused ’ 
whereas when the sound is interpreted there is a 
to image the servant striking the gong.' 

_ Synthesis of sense-elements and develonment nf 
mg are the two fundamental prooeies iSe elab 

and mta^etattvepartotperception. Utoinaynowr 

to illiistiate their mode of workincy in ^ ^ 

perceptions of eyeryday “ 

concerned largely wk ke t 

thiough tile senses of touch ‘irsrl x.* i 

endowed for the purpose (see pp^tq tjst 
convenient to treat senarafplv +£ ^ 

space-relations and the percepHon o/ohl 
in doing this we m„.S C™:? 


IS presented 
•wdiether distinctly or 
i~say the notes of a 
st— we can speak of 
g like a suggestion of 

conversely. But the 

ig occur when sensnous 
sent surroundings and 
3. ^ This implies more 
ations, namely, reten- 
The experience may be 
r sense-complex, as when on 
igui'e we mentally reconstruct 
srogeneous, as when a glowing 
certain Knd of sound is instantly 
-m That’s the gong ! ’ ’ These 
as Illustrating the extreme cases 
meaning is in 
with sensation ; 
tendency 
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relations between the several parts of the object, and ex- 
ternal relations between the object as a whole and other 

objects. . 

^ Perception of Space. In considering this we shall have 
to inquire a little more closely into the particular mode of 
synthesis briefly described above as spatial form. We shall 
here refer mainly to the tactual perception of space, re.serv- 
mg lor a moment the question of the differences between 
tills and the Yisiial perception. 

1 ' 1 '^+ spatial perception we need to go 
back to those distinguishing features of the sense-experience 
ol touch and sight which we called extensitv and dis- 
cnmmation of points (see above, p. 99). How far these 
features constitute in themselves a vague sort of space-con- 
sciousness IS a disputed point. What is certain is that they 
supply the necessary congenital basis for the development 
oi such a consciousness. If an infant did not at first sense 
a continuous spread or volume of contact when pressed to 
the mother s breast, and did not somehow distinguish 
tactual sensations, perfectly similar in quality and intensity 
as locally diflerent-say those of the foot and the hand, of 
the tip of the first and of the second finger of the same 
hand, he would have no stm-ting-point for advancing to a 
clear space-perception. ^ 

These twm endowments together supply the es.sentia.ls 
of spatial synthesis. The exteusity sensed when, say a 
biscuit IS laid on a child’s hand, gives the continuity <-.f 
space. On the other hand, the breaking up of thi.s con- 
tinuity into a number of isolated experiences when tlie 
pother playfully taps this and that point of the child’s 
hand with a pencil-point, supplies the condition of dis" 
crnmnatmg the several constituents of this mass and of 
establishing definite relations between point and point 
As the foundation of all definite knowdedge of locality 
the differences sensed in this isolating mode of touching 

have been called Local Signs. ^ 

Ijoth the extensity and the local differentiation of 
character must be assumed to be very vague at first ; the 
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child be^ns by feeling but dimly the size and shape of 

toucher ’ f ® particular cutaneous point 

loucued Both grow m clearness as the tactual omi n 
exercised. The local signs become clearer as isoE 
experiences of touch at different parts of the skin occur 
and attention is given to these as isolated ; and as a result 
0 his the continuity felt when these are massed to^ci er 
as in touching the surface of the biscuit, becomes more 

Wi^vS-^ T “ system of related parts' 

The ^leat instrument in effecting this develoDment nf 

cleraZtiTnlf. 

rh -1? ?’ ^ flyhappens to crawl over 

SinuS' of ctxtaneous Pnto is 

seen to excite changes tend, as we have 

Kt ’ 1 attention, and so the child will be leff 

bj; such expenences as that of the crawling flv to d,V 
eliminate the local elements better, as well as to aimre' 

press's nraeticst /h'^°i ‘^’ is a 

if "" piactical need which urges the child to Uittp-nfl 

a u,> creeping up big leg be vi-ants to get at it But ha 

movement witli precision 

iL?: S“r,K,t r “ 
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the paJui of his left hand with a finger of tlie rirfiit. 
hoff this movement, too, will lead to the discriminative 
analysis of elements and to their co-ordination as related 
paits of a whole. But it will effect much more than thi.s 
ihe senes of tactual experiences with their distinctive 
signs are now accompanied by a series of dissimilar 
namely motor, sensations. To each locally differenced 
tactual sensation there corresponds a phase of the con- 
■muGus complex of motor sensations involved. If the 
movement IS reversed the double series remains the same 
only that the order is, reversed. ’ 

Such movements must, it is evident, serve to make the 
relations among the points touched more clear. A mven 
point, will be marked off from another, f, by a moto? 
experience varying qualitatively with the direction of the 
movement and having a certain duration, which (the 
rapidity of the movement being supposed to be constant) 
measure, s the length of the path traversed. Observation 
will show that an infant is much occupied in tactually 
explonng his bodily territory, and these excursions must 
tend to bring more and more clearness into his tactual 
perceptions ot locality, distance, etc. 

f a series of motor, with 
me of tactual sensations, will, by repetition of tlie experi- 
ence, lead to a close connection and partial fusion of the 
wo. As a result of this, each series, when occurring alone' 
rrili he mortified by taking on meaning derived from it,s 
association with the other. Thus when tlie child frow.s 
older the experience of having a biscuit put into hisliand 
will be complicated by faint rudimentary traces of the 
movements^ previously executed in exploring the .surface 
touched. In like manner, when in the dark \he nrove.s his 
will be complicated by a faint imane 

of the horizontal or other line traversed. 

While movement thus assists in tactual localisation and 
the perception of spatial form of two dimensions, it also 
pla^s tlie chief part m the perception of distance. The 
mobile arm reaches out into space, and the duration of 
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the series of motor sensations measures for us the dis- 
tance. In the case of longer disttinces locomotion sup- 
plements arm-movements. In this way active touch 
supplies, as the experience of the blind tells us the 
basis for a complete space-perception (Note 1) 
Differences of Tactual and Visual Perception. The 
tactual perception of space is treated by psycholofiv as'the 
more fundamental form. By movements of the hands 
and fangers we experimentally investigate space-relations 
as when handling and feeling the form of a statuette in 
a direct and intimate way which is not possible in the c’ase 
ot sight Compared with the spatial forms apprehended 
by touch those apprehended by sight appear mnote and 
relatively unreal Yet m another way visual perception 
gieatly transcends tactual. One has only to compare 

i!" space apprehensible at 

one moment by touch with that perceptible by sight as in 
looking at a wide expanse of country. ^ 

The visual perception of space is a large and highly 
technical subject and can only he glanced at here. As 
a . ready pointed out, the retinal surfaces offer the conditions 
/ space-perception similar to that 

Ixtentitv likethff f perception. The visual 

extcnsity, like the tactual, begins to be analysed, and 



tactual and visual peeception 


above, making at once the local characters of the several 
points and tlieir relations more explicit. The co-ordination 

li Sfnff u “ f T*® perception will naturally 

be about the central area of perfect vision ■ 

As observed already, sight lacks the arrangement Jw 
liand reaches out into space and measures the 
distance of an object ; the eye confined in its socket cannot 
move outwards from the body as the hand moves. Yot it 
develops a fairly complete perception of distance. The 

of manages to do so is one 

of the most fascinating chapters in psychology. It tells 

a'idlts have long since sunk irre- 
coverably below^ the threshold of consciousness, of the use 
as distance-signs, of sensations, of the very existence of 
winch we were imaware previous to a study of psychologv 
Only a brief resume of this part of the theorv of percep- 
tion can be given here. r i 

* 1 . ■'■isual signs of distance or depth the chief are (1) 

the^kinassthetic sensations due to conv’^ergence and accom- 
rnodation, and (2) visual or apparent magnitude. For all 
shorter distances, the sensations depending upon the decree 
of convergence are much the more important. The rmht 
degi’ee of convergence is itself indicated by the absence of 
those double images of an object which aiise when the 
eye IS focussed for a point nearer or further off than the 
object. How much less efiScient as a sign of distance is 
the degree of accommodation, can be proved by keeping one 
eye poyered for some time and then trying to perceive the 
exact distances of various objects in the visual field 

For more distant objects the variation required "in con- 
vergence and accommodation is so slight as to be useless 
Mere the chief sign is apparent magnitude. The imave 
throvyn by a given object on the retina is smaller the more 
remote is the object. Thus the apparent magnitude de- 
pends conjointly upon the real magnitude and the distance 
and, if either of these two is known, serves as a measure of 
the other. It follows that it can he a sign of distance only 
for objects of known size, such as a man, a churcK, a tree 

,11 : 'by 
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It helps us only a little for such things as steamers which 
vary greatly m size, and not at all fora thing of unknown 
magnitude such as the moon. The converse of all this 
will of course hold for the perceptual determination of the 
object s real magmtude. Thus we cannot see the moon’s 
size because we cannot see its distance. Besides the sion^ 
of distance already mentioned there are others, less dii^ct 
and constant. Thus distant objects appear less distinct 
and hard than near ones; their outlines are not so sharp 
contrasts of hght and shade are toned down, and colons 
modified. Such signs, however, depend upon and varv with 
atmosphenc conditions. Thus the mountains of Scotland 

1q, 1 T ® misty air, tvhereas those of Switzer- 

r. “ \ ‘r ““ Egi's!" ZE 

n SZ a:!”* ” P“™<i by the stereoecipe 

aissiiaaritv i™ • * ‘bat amount ot 

a?ZS Zy lfr,r Z'”'’ “ P™”* "-b™ '»» look 

this dissimila^v tlnf o i consciousness of 

■ - 4 seeing, y et the spatial perceptions developed 
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are, as we have seen, in their main features similar. Not 
only so, the development of the one proceeds in closest as- 
sociation with that of the other. A child in moving his 
hand to reach an object follows the movement with his 
eye ; the tactual and the visual perception of the object 
beMine in this way closely conjoined and synthetised. As 
a result of this s3mthesis each acquires a meaning in rela- 
tion to the other. _ When with active touch 1 examine the 
roim 01 an object in a dark room I tend to visualise its form 
also ; and when I look at an object, say a brick, I tend to 
reinstate the experience of feeling its shape. This partial 
fusion of tactual and visual experiences, with a consequent 
development of meaning, is most strikingly illustrated in 
the acqmsitmn of extra-visual meaning by the perceptions 
of sight. The well-known theory of visual perception 
oiigmated by Bishop Berkeley ascribed the visual percep- 
tion of distance to suggestions of experiences of active 
touch : m seeing an object as so far off we are reading off 
ceitain visual signs of wliat we should experience if we 
moved the arm or the whole body towards the object. We 
have seen, however, that sight is, to some extent, capable 
of constnictmg its own world of spatially determined and 
spatially related forms. What a , purely visual perception 
of these would be like, however, had no experience of the 
movmg limbs become complicated with it and therebv 
modified it, we cannot say, since there never was a person 
who corJd see and not touch. But the Ml, clear, tactual 
perceptions rpched bjffhe blind suggest that the influence 
of touch on sight must be a profound one. 

While the spatial perceptions of touch and sight are thus 
correlated, the perception of space as a whole is co-ordin- 
ated with that^of time. The experience by which this co- 
fwo types ■ of formal synthesis' is best 
effected _is movement. When an object moves, its changes 
■ di , positio^^ the form of a suecessive series. Yet ' 

the ..successive positions , theiiiselves.. are-. perceived to be in' 

. .^ace, and ..the whole series thus assumes a spatial foriii'. ■ " 
The two series correspond throug.hout, relations of con- 
■; ' 11 '- ' 
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tiguity, proximity and remoteness beinf thp rnmn r ji 

lempoal aad for the spatial series. Hmce in ™ hL 

ibS™,'’p”e:S soS™" ?f “ P- 

otv t.nn to the pe?cer„„ „?? ‘'i?” 

^;:^re.%\rfr “ 

on of the percentinn nf exaimna- 



HOW A CHILD PEECEIVES HIS BODT 

IL ™*'®J^‘™e<iiate between the 

to tofhnf ■ things which are “ 

»,? •■>« '-“J. b..t«, 

iUaSam™!? “”’“““ * 

bciily comes from the 
between what 
and the feeling-s 

ami-movenient 
agreeable sensation, 
otherwise, he suf 
immediate pleasure, 
have glimmerings o 
comforts, his dyspej 
w’ays his body, wh: 
foreign object',’ is fei 
It may be added tl 
tions throM' into reli 
so supply training in 
processes are more or less 
ing of the lieart and 
for food and sleep, 
ment of the several limbs 
mined, tlie child taking 
than tlie long-Ieggv.d adu 
to determine the child’ 


” sen, " in 
external ” 
-,emhodic.d 
hand or eye, 

- -ne self, forming in- 

or envelope. This way of viewing the 

n, f the close connection 

,res on _m it and the sensations generally 

awkward attempts at 
a child gives himself a blow he has a dis- 
VVhen his body is hurt by fallim.- or 
>ieis, while soft strokings of the liody Sve 
. He begins too at an early date to 
d the w hereabouts of his internal dis- 
ptic troubles and the rest. In these 
ito perceived as a thing just like\ 
be a part of himseJf. 

the body and the correlated sensa- 
;he temporal aspect of things and 
aporal perception. All the bodilv 
regularly rhythmic, from the beat- 
respiration up to the recurring needs 
Horeover, the normal speed of move^ 

IS more or less definitely deter- 
^.g man3Mnore stops to the "minute 
dmt and such limitations, bv helping 
Ids ‘psychic tempo,” also inti ukce 
le-reiations. ■ 

■nal Objects (a) Spatial Form. The 
lai object means primarily, as wp 
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like that Of our body, means, first, a clear apprehension rf h • 
spatial lorm, a cube, sphere, or a less re 4 lai tSn an ' 

noir^? is to be noted, develop^s^/n 

noinial individuals to a certain, more or less lived d? 
of perfection, and, though it is reach S w 
particular things, yet the power tlius acauired^r withk 
limits, the power of percemna form 1,70, ’ 

the knowledcfe of the Thus 

a child to feel the sphericarfortT^^T^ 
takes it into his hand^ Similarlv^h? ^ soon as he 
the ring is felt when it ic • concave roundness of 

The perceptInmfThe ' 

the discrimination of many eleinen^sSrSl^^ 

illustrated in thratmehll This is 

fa9ade uath its horizontal and^w-r^ ® church 

and doorways A still mm-o i i ^I'i^isions, its windows 
is required for the tSSit 

outside. Peioeption of a whole building from 

of an object touched* 

iingTt' TbisSS 

irthe second ^^gert c^ 

‘ bis vohffie, rfe Po^oer of Soma, pp. igi a 
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'll 1 } space between the finger tips the peiieil 

that the t^^.0 finger surfaces touched are ones M^hich in 

the fi^gex-s are separated T^the 
contct with ih n Ji brought into 

The features in the object itself which help us to see it 
ao a single thing have been indicated above. Nve assume 

boun^d^cr bVs ® continuous spatial whole 

hounded by an outline or contour. These beiim o-iv^i 

The h'f detachment from adjacent forms’ 

I he heavenly bodies, save in the rare overlappings of suii 

tfot ni? f? 1 f "f “ h^tween them 

thispeifect detachment. When a spatial interval is Avant- 

mg, a movement of the object will, as our illustration of the 

fbieef recognise the separateness of an 

object. Our own muscular activity materially aids in this 

SnoiTud a 

tW IL? a separate unity. It is to be noted 

-hat the spatial unity ot an object is only vaguely defin- 
able, one and the same object, as a mountain or a‘ human 
nose, appearing both as a part of an object and as a 
separate one according to the point of view 

to) Grouping of Qualities. An object has, besides form 

to co-inhereinfo 

Ihub the_ tangible object is hard, cold, or what not the 

"b" colomed. These qualities are 

sjntbetised much as the parts of a spatial whole are 

biin<^^"" rnerek”’* grouping which results, 

belli,, meiely qualitative, has no definite form or order 

of arrangement. We have no reason to say of the qualities 
examjDle, hard-smooth-eold rather than 
- mcth-hard-cold. In tins case, too, we note that while 
some constituents ot tlie whole are actually presented 
others are only represented. Thus in looking.at a gold 
watch the colour is presented along with the form, whereas 
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as coldness and hardness fr.v», 

^ meaning in tlie percept ‘ ' 

, W' Material Ideality of Ob'iert' 
object is, however, more than a" mere svnth^ -'^^T ™ 

and qualitative elements. Tlie table'wp fn 
itj of its sense of tKiQ » '• ^ 

at any rais-ih a clear form, in the earlwstalp^^ Present, 

__.^,,hat has to be developed by 

experiences. In this develonmeJ/ +v i ^ ^ “W^^ber of 
own body plays an T 

body as ours in antithesis to extern’.,] +i ^ 

independent reality to these we necelariw;]“ 
as our model and standard. Now'this war nf ® 
an external object means that we re^^l Hn f 
as a kind of living or<^anism wb,vt® ^ 
self. In other wo"ds there is , ltd a conscions 

self into the external object Tw t'i 

is a familiar faci CnVe t 

acquires a kind of rudimentary “\5f ”T“ .ii ' ” ®tone 

. Material reality is “tlmd L ’’ the child’s fancy.i 

It through experiences of active toimh^ ^Thet^ gi’ip with 
gether in sharp antithesis experience dm!^ u- *®' 
own activity and experience whTchTs inrSt" 
and limits it. Thus a eEP/q n “cn is independent of this 

into the next room, the finding though he can run 
wants depends on conditim,^®.*^ f he 

The experience which brinp-q Ea activity. 

distinction between what we eflSTtTn? the 

motor activity is that of ° V effect by 

obstacle to ' Cement, 1 "S t 

runs against a wall or cliair TW« 1 

resisting and tending to thwarf ot something 

“ “ * «« Uy. toorsi:rn' 

“ -'■‘"“I ‘I tmmt 




usect to say m his ectures that “the first .psychological 
meaning ot Object is Obstacle” ^ The experience isin- 
teipieted by the_ analogy of what happens when the child 
presses the hands one against the other. That is to sav 
something corresponding to "his own motor impulse and 
volitional power is projected into the obstacle. When 
diis analogue of our own activity is thus incorporated into 
he object of perception the latter acquires an independent 
reality analogous to that of our own body. ^ 

A similar use of the analogy to our c „ 
other aspects of the perception of reality, 
its persistence in time. ' 
clearly a part of what we 

object : the object is one in the sense that'^wbari 
is the same object which I saw 
directly perceive this 
can see or feel, < 

and other objects may vanish into smoke. But 
body being always accessible to perception 
permanent, and by carrying over this 

external objects we regard them r~ ■ — 

^ In this case, again, the analogical transfer 
tne body’s companion, the subjective self This 
self which controls all the pi 
uniting principle ; and by 
into an external object, the child make 
this unity. Th^ 
with a de( _ 
himself to be alw 
he regards other 
tinuity of life. 

The processes here described an 
adult. A et traces of them are disi 
mature perceptions. When one k 
a chair the strong language apt t( 

'I am iiulebterl to Dr. Hubert Fo.ston for 
ctielnm {cf. Eobertuon’s published Lectures 

p. 110). 


our own body appears in 

^ ^ One of these is 

This continuity of existence is 

understand by the unity of the 
’ A— I now see 

yesterday. Now we cannot 
continuity in time : for all that we 
eveiy time we go out of a room the chairs 

our own 
is known to be 
^ over this permanence to 
t as permanent too. 

’enee covers 
conscious 

'arts of the body is its deeper 
pj-'pjecting an analogue of it 
iS it participate in 
.6 same projection of a “ self ” supplies him 
leper basis ot continuous existence. As he knows 
ays more or less alive and conscious, so 
things as having their analogous con- 



Apperception involved in n 

“staircase figure” here reproducer Th,--, 
representation of a solid (i/ +7^^+ • 
which the student ni^ In Jl?'’ ^ ®*‘"i’'case) ; a fact 

wheC SSrr"? '’i™''' ‘‘J “I' 

below. He will find that >ia above 

without hesitation • and vet if 7^” ‘"^“swer this quest! 
on it he will suddenly catch 1 


peecepmon theough the senses 


St- 

■eight, and of the forces of nature general}?^ 

na. Stott '''■? ”«*™- 

(1) Difterentioitidii aind cissiim'I^ifinn rsf ~ 

into definite sensations. «ense-material 

(^) Spatial and temporal in sn I ■ 
of sensations, especiallv in fnnrV i . groups 

above. in touch and sight, as described 

them. movements of attention within 

the‘tftmt“ng“ “‘'= ““'Porhtion into 

>e£i snd'lFrr‘’‘™ “ Imipihg to correlate 

fthiatru.ttribMit''"/ ”‘f' “"F '‘“^’t-Pmjootion/' 

fm-ent se^»ran7ttt. , ■ii- 

A lie eOFdtr^dth Potions 

the meaning foim pvrt of 


■ ^-.1 
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other point of view, the figure appearing, as it were, in- 
stimtly to obvert, itself; before Jiis eyes.' . In any case he can 
bring about this change of aspect by trying to view it in 
the required manner. It is evident that in thus seeing a 
flat figure as solid in t^^ way, meaning in the full sense, 
as defined above, is involved, since -we are reading some- 
thing into what is presented, supplementing the given hy 
the iiot-given. This kind of cognition, in which mean- 
ing derived from past experience combines with a spatial 
whole presented, so as to be hardly if at all distinguishable 
from it, is kiiown as The term is valuable 

as emphasising that all the elements supplementary to 
bare perception and combining with it, are not merely 


revived by the presentation, but that they may iiianifest 
themselves by modifying the presentation, and often by 
this alone. We seem to be as directly aware of qualitie*s 
; which we *tread, into things as of ' those 'Which are really 
■■presented., ■'‘'’ 

.The relation between perception and apperception is,- 
; then, the following. ^ Perception in an abstract sense, as 
the., apprehension only of, what is presented ' in' its spatial' 
;';(or,teniporal) may, be regarded as distinct from, ap- 
^perception. ,,yet in the concrete- or customary sense it 
■; alw^ays,d amount, .of 'app.erception,* 

It follows that apperception is essential in all obser- 
vation which' goes beyond, a .mere cataloguing of ■,'' sense- ■■■' 



pebception through the senses 

qualities and their grc,. 
or classing of the object 
as we shall see later 

may involve mental „ 

the complete cognition of a thin, 

. enses known as the intuition 
may involve vastly more than 
be said that with animals 
perceptual plane , ' involving 
acts ot perception. ^ 

soon begins to transcend this 
lonns of thought. This 
semtion with which the teacher 

as thoughlhr3ements“^^^®^*‘’”’ 
apperception were alwi 
experience of the sami 
new presentation. Thii 
case. These suppleme 
mass mav hp 


grouping, and includes 
. in any of its 
^ apperception has 
processes of any degree of 
'’:ag]_ ' 

(Anschauung' 
siinpl 

apperception 

results “of 
wim children, however, app( 

— J plane and to invoh 
certainly holds good of 
is concerned. 
We have so fa 
which are supplied by the 
I'ys due to a previous pe 


a recognising 
aspects. And sincej 
no upper limit, but 
„ f complexity, 
ig presented through the 
‘s) of a thing— 
e perception. It may 
remains on the 


Suggestion 


in chapter is. 





SUGGESTION IN PEECEPTIOK 


■ ”4 1 presented a number of botil es 

Se 'bottlosT*^?“f®' assuring them that 

the bottles had faint odours of rose, vanilla, etc., and 

asking them il they could detect the odour. In realitv 
only one bottle had any odom- at all, yet of the eight 
subjects only one was uninfluenced by the suggestion - 
(diildren are more “suggestible” than adults, the mo.st 
miggestible age being about nine.® As is well known, in 
hypnotic states suggestibility is very greatly increased 
and m some pathological conditions there ‘i.s constant 

SrS^deat 


NOTES 

vrlmment of^ tho^'w^^p'^ the exact part taken by movement in the de- 

as aiding m the deTelopment of the perception merelv by faeilf 
tating the analytic isolating attention to the several details imnhciMn fL' 

eiemtnts and senes of motor experiences Thp oflmiffori A i ri 

1?* Notes on Child Skidv, p. 121, 

Stern, 01 ^?. p. 9B. i 

^Ibid,j p. 95; Thorndike, op. cit, p. 121. 



CHAPTEE VIII 


i-erception of Form. In the i 

have seen that perception is from the 
a holding before the mind of a 
related according to a certain form 
sjnthesis does not, howevei* 
lations in themselves 
The relations imp! 
being attended to an 
lytic attention is usui 
sense-organ. Thus tc 
touch of the form of an t 
hold it in the hand, but r 
singling out now this side, . 
and then relating these by 
bo with sight, we move the ev 
by part and relation by re' ' 
follow the contours of the 
produce the outline in the 
movement either ii 
over, where actual 
the attention may to 
have been made to 
form can be renrod 


preceding chapter 
;3 first a relating, 
•_-£!Toup of sense-materials 
• perceptual 

imply that we perceive re- 
apai-t from the things. 

ut in extensity become explicit by 
y frcally one at a time. This ana^ 
movement of the 

ohier.?®^^ knowledge by 

object, as a cube, we do not merely 
^ move the hand about over it, so 
-v, now this edge, now this angle 
passing from one to another’ 
•e, obsemng the object paid 
ii- VV e do not necessarily 
ig continuously, so as to re- 
3 order in terms of our own 
or m sight (Note A). More- 
nt IS excluded, movements of 
Aent replace it. Experiments 
w far a .simple but unfamiliar 
en_ movement, both of sense- 
is inhibited; the results .show 
reproduce even quite simple 
rcum, Stances i ^ 







'^PP®‘'“PtuaHnterpretation in the Observation of Form 

As has been hmte^ already, and will appeal mOTe fnlT; 
later, the observation which subserves the gaining | 
knowledge IS always apperceptiial. There miisfbrsome 
more- or less definite point of view and special intSeJt so 
that the thing is observed as to its form or its coloimnfr 

Its position, as to some group of qualities whTch sS 

Fraiii what lias been said about our perception of 
relations, especially through sight, it is now clear that 

W observe only a thing's form and 

size, the piocess is not so simple as it would seem Wo 
say that we see “ a chair "whether it is seen fiilVor edJL 

above ; that we see railww 
lines as parallel and not as converging i In all tbc«i 
cases we apprehend the qualities, sizeL £ape of the rea! 
permanent thing, and we neglect or discount its chanmn" 

,1 , ■ -^ous the chair is seen as having a square seat 

Srf only C o?o 

point ol \iew. The forms and sizes that we see are not 
those presented but standardised ones; we see not what 

f weT. interpretation of S 

II ^Vfc look steadily at an upright cross + and then nmiect 
Its after-image upon a wall inclined to us at an an|p' we 
see not an upright liut a slanting cross x on the wall' 

since a slanting cross on the wail would appear imihtt 
from that point of view. upiignt 

Now this interpretation is necessary if we are to see and 
recognise t nngs at all. Correct observation is not “e 

orit^COTi-cSth^’” b«t the interpreting 

carried out witiV tins interpreting cannot be 

earned out with sufiicient rapidity if it is done consciously 

To calculate exactly how lines should appear from 

paiticular point of view in order to be in reality parallel is 

^ Cj. \S , Jameg, Psychology, pp. 344 t_ » 


APPEECEPTUA.L OBSERVATION OP FORM 
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a difficult proceeding, but oiu- eye tells us in a flash whether 
theyar-e parallel or not. So little do we in gt^S 
mere appearance, that we should pretty certainly 
b e of seeing tlie appearance of things as 
their inverted retinal images, if it were 

■TenTfl a animal, 

isent things, becomes interested in their 

as distinguished from their practical 
so IS forced to attend to them as they 
are. Yet we must remember 

^develop at a rapid paee,.:. and, 
nm to attend rather to practicar 
ice. So that, in a child’s case, ' 
liar object is apt to be neglected 
IS characteristic way of drawing 


attend to 
become as incapi 
we are of seeing 
not that man is 
He tries to repr 
aesthetic aspect 
significance, and 
appear and not as they 
that a child’s perceptions 
practical interests compel 
meaning than to appeai’a 
also, the look of the partic 
This is clearly shown by 1 
familiar objects. 

into 

obviously involved in tkp recognition is 

object already referred to ^Thp^ the identity of an 

is a sufficiently faSSt^me 

and may grow automatic ' instantaneous act, 

a member of our family or nn^ r’ecognise at a glance 

a.y comer Wht £ w riS® 
rarely, or has becomrLXn;-!- but 

undergone considerable alteratffin I mn^ absence, or has 
longed inspection may he needed’ In?H 
nition our attention is canohf Kt- cases of recog- 

which we regard as distingSishina IhTLIST^ ^ characte^s 
and certainty of the recoam'Hn,? fineness 

fineness of our discrimimfinn oi ,’’^^^ .^bus depend on the 
sations involvU and of fbe sen- 

fm-ther,on the closeness^of oI . relations; and, 
object, so as to determine whqf^'^^^r of tbe 
teristic of it. The process t f /bstmctively charac- 
wholher we are rVeoSn! an 

particular house in a streef'’ .. .i say a 
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a (jelandine or other wild flower. Eecognition, in \\ducli 
the assisting element of retentiveness is a “tied ima^'-o ” 
passes gradually into recognition by analogy as illustrated 
11 1 childrens greetings of new animal and other forms hv 

tile iiaiiies .of Similar faiiiiiliar 

Eecoguition take; 

scions form in the case of familiar 
trated in the famil 


ones. 

on a specially rapid and semi-con- 
case of familiar signs. This is illiis- 
, pi'ocess of reading print. As is well 

imown,_we may when reading recognise as correct and 
rigJitly interpret a sentence when woi-ds are misspelt, and 
even when some words are wholly omitted (Note B).’ 

E.vperimenta! Study of Perception. One way of in- 
vestigating^ perception experiinentally is by means of 
“ reaction-time experiments The subject is required to 

■essing an electric key as soon 
nises, some presentation, such 
r or word, and so on. If the 
le moment of reaction are 

reen 

's “reaction-time” for that 
perception. In this way different in- 
may be compared as to their reactions to the 
same individual may be tested for 
_ s degrees of complexity. The more 
complicated the processes of recognising or distinguishing 
required, the slower will be the reaction ; and the addition^ 
time due to each added process will in some sort measure 
the time of that process. By this method of experiment 
it has been shown that a familiar word can be read practi- 
cally as quickly as a single letter. 

^ ^ Another method is that provided by the htc/wsfo, scope. 
This is an instrument by means of which a visual objectj 
such as a colour, a word, a figure, can he exposed to the 
eye for a very short time which is automatically registered 
By presenting, say a word, for a period too short for com- 
plete recognition, and then repeating the process till it can 
he read correctly, the act of perception is split np into 
stages. By this means light is throwm unon-the r,£,.rfc. 


give a signal, or react, by pr 
as he is aware of, or recog’ 
as a colour, a printed lette 
moment of stimulation and 
exactly and automatically recorded, the interval betw 
the two represents the subject' 
particular act of 
dividuals i 

same stimulus, or the 
apperception of varyin.g 
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played by apperceptual and purdv percpnf,...] i ■ • 

diderent cases and with different ind viduak^^^?'' “ 
other cunoiis results it has been found that ^ 
two-thirds of the letters of a word mav !-.« i as 

out being noticed. So, for instance with- 

as hallucination, and nothing wroiig' was mtfoed Tn^ i^ 

Eaelt Development of Peecbptlons. 

Characteristics of Children ’s ^ ' 

of perception has suggested the wivh-!^ *^“aiysis 

are gradually built up and perfected our percepts'-^ 

of hfe there is little if any cle^r n.,t / "'^®eks 

The sense-materials are not vVt^t things, 

ence has not yet supplied the iLam oTfof 
It IS some time before a chihl J these, 

colours, sounds and the rest =!o o ^ ‘l^scriininates 

nise each distinctly wLn ft ’ecm. 1° ^’^cog- 

repetition seems necessai-y to this certain amount of 
Obseryations have been carried f f *«®“mation. 
this disciiminatiye ability froc^ressS T which 

not very definite. Different nh!f. ‘ ^ are 

the colour-sense of the child hn c^Pei’imenting on 
»«lte „ to the oriet in Sfcrthf 

distinguished and recognised The^afirr?*'^ 

very defective evenln childrei of name colours 
large percentage being unable to nf ^ ^c^ns, a 

primary colours, red, yllW,ie^^^^ ^nr 

all can name black and white con^f 2 ^ P^'^®^ically 
no constant order in which tliA J'l ®ocnas to 

knovvn, the order varying with 

oota^nee .ppe.n to fe bett? 

Tie ptogpese of dieeriminative .thtotion and „e„g„itton 

«/■ 0- ii. H,„, 
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is throughout, dotemiined in part by feeling. The cliihl 
hr.st notes and ihstmgmshes the touches, tlie tastes til 

pussj & fiu, the .sweet taste ot .sugar, the sound of the 
cawy s .song ; and vdll consequently recognise these 
Ihc inipoitaiice ot exercise and training in the dis- 
cvunination and recognition of .sensations is seen tn the 
fxceptiona development of discriminative and assimiliitive 
power reaclum 03 ' tiiose who through want of a sense have 

let vhv intT customary amount of mental 

activity into _ other regions ot .sense-experience. This 

IS strikingly illustrated in the preternaturally keen and 
touching of the blind. The girl Laura 
_midgman, who owing to an illness lost nearly .all sensi- 
b hty save that of touch, and was educated solely by the 
incdiuin ot this sense, developed so fine a tactuaf dis- 
cmnmation that she was able to tel! with a fair de«ree 

u- ir -u ■ . '^■cmarkable case of Helen 

li'cllor illustrates the same tiling.^ 

Turning to the other side of perception, the inte- 
giation and interpretation of sense-materials, we find a 
number ot careful observations on its early development 

capability is judged bv that of 
mqtm adaptability to ditterent spatial relations. Prom the 
woik of Ireyer and later observers we know that four or 
live nionths are nr.eded for learning to direct the eyes with 

.afcmals so i’amiliar p^ception of distance remains 

imperni tT sparrow child will try to grasp obJ“ Tving 
heyonPhis reacu. 1- One little boy acquired 1 distinct visual 
peiceptiun ot distance reachalile by the hand about the age 

very imperfect during the 
feecoud halt of tlie first year, and even later. The difference 

> See her works, The Stoiij of My Life and The World I Live, in 

■ 12 ■ :v', ■ v'j' 
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in look between a flat picture and a solid hn.i 

be discerned but very slowlv TEa r I” 

not reachable by the arm are appreLntd htev tf "’I""*® 

the child is crtcd abo,rt 

but the meaning of thAQA aUo,, ^onbt, 

Fehe.>ded whS t “■>- 

amounts of locomotive pvpTf-m,h 

the different appearances of thin o-s to 

experience i«cLs hfa how foXp2uX-f““ 

thelea*^, as w^ hTe Set the ^ ^ 

perception of less remote o^eefe based of spatial 

upon hmb-movements, and in that of Jahf ^ 

ol accommodation etc dA^oirh ^ ®^ght upon sensations 

age to a point ^at^XK ^ -ly 

The meadng SYo'nfpmi^^^^^ time-relations, 

stood only veiy gradlaUy. ^Thus SiflS^o/° 
have been found not to know how 7 ^ ^ 

in a day, and to give as the numli^^^r tours there are 
answers varyino^ from ninef A ™“oer of days m a vear 

this tind of tim“e cstimabon eTSeSly'd^^ff'" 

besides direct perception if i7 ’^Pon much 

«nce to nolo h?w monS7S777“”^^ 

terms denoting the loneerl.^^^ 7 children are all 

hand the peroepfcnTSltd r/T' s°“ “““ 

oariy. R-ot ilum^un ?aT„S^Sa,^«>T.™y 

teen fa smleen months beatingTS*^' ^e"!'- 

con-ectness.* » ™' oolonrs come tS 

^ le case of the apperceptive rec?®'^®’ in gene 
owever, is different WA...7h^:. _ . 7 


hrr yr Mie apperceptive rec/ais; m gene-r: ' 

however, is different. Here there k n^oi- ’ 7^ • 't/hjects, 

o?whiS th?mtd“S caSte ^'^/./oTeSopL^ilS; 

™ teaoh the sfate lhai'pril 
I op- oit., i., p. us. . 

0P0itl\::p;.^mitmdZ7 perception, see Menmann. 
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At about the age of six months a child shows signs of clis- 
cnmuiatiyely recognising his mother, father, and othej's, 
and ot discerning strange faces as such. During the 
.second half year lie;will learn to distingnisli .visually and' 
to recognise a fair number of frequently presented obiocts 
such _as his feeding-bottle, his father’s watch, pussy, the 
bird m the cage, and so forth. What objects are first 
added to the child’s perceptual “ stock-in-trade ” or “ Toca- 
bulary,” if the metaphors are allowed, will, as we have 
seen, depend upon what in his environment most attracts 
his_ attention. Perception, like other fonns of mental 

activity, develops along the lines of .special interest. 

^ Methods of Investigating- Children’s Perceptions : fa) 

bfocics 0 Notions. Vanoiis attempts have been made to 
ascertain what things and in what manner children spon- 
taneously observe. One of these is to determine by ex- 
penmental methods the nature and extent of yoimo- 
children s perceptual, or better, “ apperceptiial,” vocabin 
lanes when they begin to attend school.' This inquirv 
addresses itself directly to their stock of ideas, but indirectiv 
it serves to indicate what things are perceived by children 
ihe mam result of these inquiries seems to be that children 
oi SIX years Lave sueb a limited and inexact stock of notions 
that scarcely any object, however common, can be safely 
assumed to be known to a class of children. As inicht be 
expected, country children are found to know more of 
natural objects than town children. Yet town surround- 
ings are hardly an excuse for the fact that more than one- 
..hall: OI certain Boston .cMHren .examined"were ignorant of '■ 
animals so familiar as a sparrow and a sheep The 
neglected sparrow, by the way, was said by certain J3ra,d- 
lord children to have four legs, and by one bolder cliild 
SIX legs. A.iiot.her set of investigations by a G-eriiian K 
faeyfiert, brought out the tendency of children to appor- 
ceiye and name unknown objects by far-fetched analogies 
and to bring them by hook or by crook under some 
tamihar head. Another interesting point illustrated by 
these inquiries is the importance of manipuFatiou, the 
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objects best known proving to be those which th 
handles and uses.^ 

(b) Children's Drawings. Another mode of i) 
to the perceptual activities of children is to examii 
spontaneous drawings. Here again, however, the 
difficulty in getting at the perceptual significance c 
we find,_ since, as is well known, a child in theearh 
of drawing does not aim at giving the appearance 
Object, but at enumerating or cataloguing its 
features. _ These rather crude artistic performanc. 
however, interesting m more ways than one. Tin 
Illustrate the tendency of the childish mind to see 
as islands detached from tbadr suixoiindinas • ■ 
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TEAINING OF THE SENSES 

cise a child in those mental processes, selective attention, 
discrimination, etc., by which the given sense-material is 
worked iip into clear percepts. In other words the aim of 
sense- training is the development of good observing powers, 
that is to say, of a habit of close and accurate inspection 
of things by means of the senses, and of readiness and 
certainty in recognising them. 

The work of exercising children in the best kind of 
sense-observation is a much more complex process than it 
at first looks. In carrying it out we must go far beyond 
that practical type of perception which suffices for the 'bare 
recognition, say, of a spoon or a hat. Not only must more 
attention be thrown into the paicess so as to detect the less 
conspicuous parts of an object, but a process of analysis must 
be carried out on the perceptions, so that there may be a 
full, explicit apprehension of the more important qualities 
of an object, and of the relations of the parts of an object 
one to another, and especially of those relations which 
constitute its form. 

The training of the senses may be said to fall roughly 
into two main divisions : (a) the methodical exercise of 
discriminative sensibility so as to make the senses fine or 
acute, and (6) exercises in that more methodical kind of 
sense-perception which involves the analysis of qualities 
and relations, and separate acts of attention to these. We 
may call this last the observation of objects, since it re- 
sembles the process carried out in scientific observation. 

{a) Training in the Discrimination and Assimilation of 
Sense-Material. The methodical training of the senses 
begins with the mastery of sense-material The special 
object of this branch is to render the senses quick and ex- 
act in distinguishing and identifying the several impressions 
presented to them. And the importance of this exerci,se 
in sense-discrimination depends on the fact, that in propor- 
tion as our sense-impressions are clear and distinct, shall 
we be able to distinguish and know objects accurately w'hen 
they are present, and afterwards to recall and think about 
them. The child that confuses its impressions of colour, 
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of form, and so forth, is pretty cert 
think about objects in a hazy and cc 
may be added that an explicit act of 
distinguishing two colours, involves a 
inent.^ 

rhis training in discrimination 
less systematic way in the nursery. muMit s 
mgs, the toys to be handled, the picture books 
pictures on the wall, should be chosen 
sumcient variety of sense-material 
object of training is to develop a clear sen. 
ences among things, objects should be brou' 
such a way as to present contrasts in 
natural order of sense-dv. , . 

first differences to be brought 
broad contrasts, ' ' 


im to imagine and 
iifused manner. It 
iiserimination, as in 
simple act of judg- 

may be carried out in a 

The infant’s siuTound^ 
.. — ^3, even the 
with a view to a 
Since, moreover, the 
iiise of the differ- 
-ught together in 
, , juxtaposition. The 

■development must be followed, the 

Droad codtata that rf 1 taLnfJ'St maSrW ^ 
a blue and a yellow colour nf n UiVu ol 

distiuctiousbLgle?S 

in assimilation, that tto sayt 

tones, etc. Hence the exercises requhe alort wfth T’ 
a certain amount of repetition nf hitv with variety, 

pupil may readily identify them, if i? briookinJ 

and again at the same coloured pattern that thr^ 
impression ^ows familiar. Pattem that the colour 

full and accuS^iSSleX “oSlr f'”'*' “T ““ » 
That in training t™ cl„,2-.en,r a? 
selecting first of all a few bright and F’oceed by 

as white, red and blue Var-h e colours, such 

m inataposition, ao that the diiLnces ^ he SS? 

« ■> <•»» .w 

pendeni of ibe fineness of his disorimination. ^ oV 
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noted By seeing two colours side by side the individual 
chaiacter of each is made more apparent and the precise 
pmSated*^^ diflerence between them is much bettor ap- 

When a few elements have thus been thoroughly learned 

nnb not 

only add to its stock of sense-materials, but will have its 
former impressions rendered still more definite by a grasp 
of more numerous and finer relations of difference. Thus 
oj adding the two colours yeUow and orange to red the 
learner will have a more exact impression of red as dif- 
ferent not only from green and blue, but from the more 

ih^Tfi f-n °° ® (yellow and orange). At the same 

time the child will be practised in assimilation, in notinv 
for example, the likeness running through the various red^ 
and the similarity of red to orange. Such a clear, explicit 
appiehension oi colour relations can only be reached gradu- 
al y. _io classify under one head all the reds or blues, and 
waat IS much more, to appreciate the precise degrees of 
ditterence pd of similarity between colours, or, in other 
words, their distaiices one from the other in the scale of 
colour, IS to go beyond the bare process of sense-perception 
and to exercise thought processes of comparing and iudcr- 
mg ^01 a considerable degree of complexity. ' ■ 

Throughout this branch of training the educator should 
remember that the finer exercises in discrimination and 
absimilation imply a special effort of attention, and are apt 
to be felt as a severe strain by the child. They should 
not therefore, be greatly prolonged. ,Tf, however, iudici- 
ously adapted to young capacities and tastes, they may be 
made not only tolerable but positively agreeable, as in 
1 1 'oebel s gifts, which teach discrimination by means of an 
intelligent kind of play. Children love activity, and activity 
both of body and of mind is enlisted when a child is in- 
vited not only to compare colours but to select and to 
aiTange them. 

yhile these exercises in the finer discrimination and 
assimilation of sense-material are valuable, it is possible 
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to over-i-a,te their value. This Eousseau seems to have 
done m his conception of his ideally trained Emile, who 
should be able to distinguish objects in the dark by the 
sense of touch with something of the skill of the blind.^ 
A child brought up in a civilised community does not need 
the hner sorts of detection of sense-impressions, e.«., those 
0 sight and hearing, which are useful to savages as well 
as to many animals. ^ 

(6) Training in the Observation of Things. AVe mav 

now turn to that fuller process of training which has to 
in the finer analytic kind of perception constituting 
in act of Observation. The aim here is to lead the child 
m to a full explicit apprehension of the object as a whole 
ly a clear grasp of its parts, qualities and relations: and 
Ais has been shown, to involve exercises in rudimentarv 
?iocesses of thought, both analysis and synthesis of the 
nore explicit kind. 

Methodical Observation of Form. In order to illustrate 
.his tiaining m explicit observation, we may take what is 
)f greatest importance for knowledge, the form of an 
>hject. As we have seen, many children, at any rate have 
inly a very shadowy idea of the form of familiar thincrg as 

or the precise relations among them. 
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» a group of related parts. Thus, whether dealing 
with the form of a plant, of a triangle, or of a word he 
will ami at secunng a well-defined percept by gettiim’liis 

^ c lelatioiib of these in the particular whole dealt with 
lounger children should of course be encouraged toln: 
-pect the forms of things for themselves, both 'with eve 
and with hand, and to find out all that they can behire 
being taken on to the more regulated exercises 

Ihe more important principles which govern tins earlv 
department of training appear to be the following: (1) I 
complete and perfectly distinct perception of form involves 

-this assists, as we have seen, in the isolating act of aiton- 

of'trachm'^ and that detail. Again, so far as the activity 
of tiacmg outlines counts, it presents details in terms 

nos??n greater vivid- 

ness to the percept. Oi chief value in this motor activitv 

IS manual constructive work, such as building a hrid.cTe with 
^ square with sticks, and drawing a man or 
a duck. Such constructive work ow^es a part of its educative 
va ue to the fact that it translates w- hat is seen (the model 
form) ynto a series of muscular movements, each of which 
issues in the production of a certain form-element In 
his wayut compels the attention to fix itself both on the 
oeveial lines and on their relations in a pecnlia,.r]y'elo<^e 
manner, and at the same time presents form u-ider^a new 
and impressive aspect, namely, the mode of producing it ' 

with l-Ba f the observation of form should comply 

witli the general laws of mental development. Ghildrcri’s 

t?, ri '•'”1 “ ““ ‘■ndinoZ: 

S' i “mplete stage. A teacher iloaliti- 

. f . ' order, leading him first to 

pt a preliminary “ general ” impression of "the form of a 
horse, or a bird, and then to observe the finer details. In 

p. ^oO , cf, also Memiiaini, op. c%L, L, p. 126, and ii., p, 196. “ 
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like manner it should begin with what is relatively simph 
and only later present the more complex kind of form ^ 
1 he ^kindergarten gifts and occupations, bv usin<y simnlp 
i-egular forms, clearly satisfy these conditions in c^eneml 
hroebel, though given to wild speculations, had soriip 
psychological insight, as is seen in his recognition of the 
important function of touch in the perception of form 
and of the connection between this perception and the 
expression of the idea of form by manual construction 
hxercises m the apprehension and manual reproduction 
of lines and abstract geometrical forms, such as the square 
aieapt to seem dry, and need to be supplemented liv i’ 
trammg m the observation of concrete forms. Children’s 
drawmgs as well as their talk, show us that from an eSv 
peiiod they are interesting themselves in the forms of 
common objects, from animals to milwav engine and 
ships. Here, again, the hand should be called in, fo older 
to reproduce what is seen. The well-known kinder^^arten 
occupations, such as clay-modelling, paper-foldin^ and 

edge of the forms of things is necessary 
to indicate them, so that even this 
113 g must tend to make liim observ 
luitlier, children’s drawing* cr 
siyely conceptual writing 
ot things ” and more an imitativ 

^ Thfi author once listened i 
imize, in which the teacher inaix^- 
iiig^the object and instantly asking 
“G. Kei^chensteiner, qp[ oiL, p. 486 
‘'Kerschensteiner, qp, ciL, p. 486 , 


in. order merei^ 
crude kind of ,'draw*^^ 
■e more closely. But, 
gradually becomes less exclu- 
g down of the characteristics 
representation of the.m.’^' 

in a village school to a lesson on a c-ryain of 
.naeed fairiytooonfase her cla-sa by present^ 

. J,.what its shape was. ' ' ^ 
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Siiv an indication 
Jnnd "if knowledge of things, ^ but on the otlior 

^ the^training in the observation and 
iramia! leconstruction or form here distinguished should 

Tln sunctior f T’ 

of lixS !? • concrete forms, especially those 

siirnl i^akes it desirable to deal with the 

Hinplti of these in the earlier stages. A child will take 
pleasure in trying to draw a house some time before he is 

BtiScrhi ifnl® f form-elements, 
oi^ f '4 ^ soon as the power of attend in*'** 

miirS*''^? developed, this last should be nv 

be led r a child should 

hb.nl * the inclination and length of the lines, the 
bluntness or sharpness of the angles: and so on. J ve„ 
m dealing with the forms of living things, simple ..eo- 

fekncde''tOT'tr”?^ the oval for the body and the oval or 
beTnfl- / animal— may with advantage 

be mtioduced as at once aiding the execution and mvincr 
explicit defamtenesa to the forms dealt with ^ 

to Jxm4^ lifn Obie‘^t-Lesson. We may now pass 

Snects t . K m apprehension of concrete 

objects as wholes. The systematic development of this 

side of observation leads to the Object-lesson. By this is 
nieant, strictly speaking, the presentment to a pupil' or 
clasps of pupils of some suitable object, such as a piece of 
chalk or an ear of com, in such a way as to iemre a 
detailed examination of its main aspects and qualitiS ] , ! 
the. several senses. With this there commonly goes soin'e 
exhibition ot the capabilities and uses of the^ object and 
some reference to its origin and history. 

The object-lesson falls naturally into twm parts : (1) the 
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detailed exposition and naming of the several parts 
qualities and relations of the object; and ci) the sunimina 
np of the results in a verbal description of the object " ° 

This form of instruction supplies a fit introduction to 
the study of physical sciences, such as botany. Its value 
under this aspect will obviously depend on the extent to 
which the obsei-vmg powers of the class have been made 
use of The mere showmg of an object by way of illustra- 
mg a lesson does not make it an object-lesson in l;ho fn 
sense oi the expression. 

An object-lesson, howe 
ing in mere observation 
explicit mental g\ ^ 
object implies a certain 
exercises a child’s mind 
which will be dealt with later 
secure a clear mental appreh 
object, the teacher frequentl}^ xx 

othei objects, and invites the learner 
This applies with special for 
of one of r ^ " 

and light, transparent and 
^ All observation i 

terest, and interest implies, as we have 
view. Hence the teacher in asking 
indicate the point of ‘ ^ 

will either not know how ’to set about his observing" m 
will observe from a point of view very dhL ' “ 
own. To be asked simply to observe a thin 
disconcerting as to be requested to “ speak French ” ' 
no hint as to what to say. But though the teacher can 
and inust supply the particular point of view he must 
recognise that some points of view are much more natural 
to particular ages of childhood than othei-s. 

^ In this connection attention may be called to some 
recent researches of Prof. L. W. Stem. He distin- 
gmshes four typical observational or apperceptional st^s • 

(1) of tkmghood, in which a mere list of “ thino-s ” is o-iV^n 


s more than a train- 
en shown that the 
grasp of the qualities and relations of an 
amount of thought-activity. It 
in that work of “ abstraction ” 
^ Not only so, in order to 
ension of the qualities of an 
sets it in juxtaposition with 

rs to compare them. 

'ce to the explicit apprehension 
oppos%te or contrasting qualities, e.q., heavy 
‘“ I opaque. ' 

is selection under the guidance of in- 
— . j seen, a point of 
- ^ child to observe must 
view, or else expect that the child 
— ..j his observing, or 
very difierent from his 

— ..ig is almost as 

with 
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“ a man, a ^yoman, a cradle, a bed, etc.”. (2) Of urfiov 
9ge about eight), where the child notes partic lu - 
burnan actions. (3) Of rdoMon (beginniiic. IS nSe 

S « ^ spatial, temporal and causal relations 

of the things are noted. (4) Of qnaMy, in wlS* thiiil 
axe analysed into their qualities.' Two pointe are mr- 
tieularly noteworthy here ; that the stage of qn.ali'tv or 
aimlysis IS reached latest, and that the first stagi conJists 
o a listing of “things” very similar to what wo W 
aheady seen in children’s earliest drawings. An atteinnf 

to transcend these limitations, by exercising a child in the 
observation of relations when he was still at one of the 
eailiei stages, was found to have only a temporary effect - 
A more general attempt has also been raade'hv Prof 
Meuinann ■■ to determine by experimental methods whether' 
and by what means, the power of observation can be iin: 
puned _bj traming. ’V arious metbods wnre tried. By tak- 
ing a picture aiwl merely telling the children to observe tlu» 
detail.s, a negative_ result was obtained. By telling them 
to observe according to definite categories; e.q. thiiicns 
peisons, forms, colours, etc., a^nd by exercising' them afso 
m «cc,p..,„g and naming concrete inetaneel 5 “hie 

“om-aey of observation ,-a« 

Obtained, though m some cases there was a decrease in Ik. 
amount. The most successful method was foiind^ to be 
that of exhortation. The children’s conscientiousne^^s and 
amhition were appealed to, and the force of 
was called in by as.sunng them that the task was°m Pii-sv 
one ‘ Prof Mearaaim concludes that there are three cl ie ' 
methods of training ohseiwation (1) exhortation, ' 
stniction m the materiabs of observatiou (colours’, fom”, 

“ reference to ,Stem is 'dven 

Mid Lilfje, etc., clmp. viii. ® ISnnmrimg, Aiiuafie^ 

-Op, eit, iL,,p. 182 ft 

■Ijof. JastioW' (icl Fabla in PsychoIooiA fpllc hniu i • 
iiye a new tabiikting machine those clerics ^ ^ i to 

task as clifileiilt took va.stiy iono*er than others to reott ni the 

(quoted by-Xhorndike, pfiaa) * ‘ 
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etc.), (3) introducing method by indicating I 
01 view/ 

It follows that the object-lesson is prepara 
title study m more ways than one. It requir 
ot that analysis of objects, of that separate 
consideration of their several qualities and reb 
gives to scientific investigation its clearness at 
beginnings of scientific < 

X!) k object-lesson, sav 

acp is_ taken towards a general conception 
ct , and a definition of the common st 
function of leaves. 

Ihe object-lesson, w^hile aiming primarilv n,i 

!n XfX ™ “ay seek indirectly tc 

an aftei resu t clear ideas about the object I 

trated, indeed, in the final recapitulatory sta^^e o 
1 he development of clear ideas is more directly 
that illustrative use of objects, such as pictiirl 
maps, which enters more or less into all^the me 
blanches of teaching. In this case the objec 
not carefully analysed, but viewed from the pc 
of the special ideas to be illustrated. ^ 

It IS very doubtful whether the best class-roc 
can provide an adequate training in observatioi 
and many another fine observer developed the 
ouhohschool observation of nature. A^alk ii 
tiy or a visit to a museum or a picture fade 
observant parent. teadiPr r.,- 


points 



NOTES, 


fh experiments of Stratton, SnM and others show 
nftt m visual perception, as in tracing the comoiir 

of an objec«i, tJiey reproduce the outline only very inexactly (see Meum'MTn 
0/^^ p 200). This suggests that in much of our later seeing move- 

appreciation of spatisi! form, 
rhe facts observed, however, are quite consistent with the hyp'dhesis th‘it- 

movements, both o£ hand and o! eye, have in the past exp^S o/lhe in‘ 
dnidual played a vital part m the development of spatial form /see Note 4 
end oJ last chapter). The experiments referred to need to be suppLm™t;d 
by other inquiries, so as to determine whether this looser, irremilar mode of 
eye-movement in coimeotion with visual perception is the Amnion oim at a] 
gs,and mall mental conditions, including the esthetic oSpMon ol 


ieet^S^i’^ibl’Sir’^*'® Psj^chology of Reading. This is a large sub- 

jeet, and m the following brief account 'we shall confine ourselves m much 
as possible to those aspects of reading which illustrate the perceptual and ap- 
■perc^tive processes dealt with in chapters vii. and viii. ' " 

^ The adult does not attend with a separate effort to each letter but f'-rasns 
m a^singJe act^of attention a whole word or a- group of words, yiius, so Ax 
rom a word ot, say, sis letters taking as long to read as six separate letters, a 



. evidence that we do not ren f lti i ffieaninjT.i 

not continuous along tKebu^ 

varying from one to seven per line » The jnuips from point to '’minf 

BU“g - <^0-. not whS 

hiaecuracy of observaticm "svholes does not iieeefesarilv ^ i 

well as more quickly than fh always observe more -eo 

rule give ourselves 

2iSr35iS5^i““-”»“3i 

above the line, and then th^ ' f° the portions of ?»4 ^ Huey), 

than the IotcT tnht ITf '“«• 

A word’s “fom as ®ore ?mpoXt 

eeleral difeent words W d"'®''*’. be ^ 

to determine which of’fh ^urm of the rirhif 7 well by 

™y, if the rhvt^ifl*''®®® possibilities is aetnanv Wn ^ ®“flieo 

worfH. the Wrehended i* suSfe “vav!?!', ^ 

Thus the word as i-eari« determine which of tL' f,° ®“it several 

onilm Xr“' Zlle^V-r^ 

hot the word as I" *®ots Lmet?X 

(1) the visual pexeepSon S reading is then a Sole ‘he 

Meumann, op. aii., ii., „ om ? nw ar.s oi actual move- 

-'i, - 

^ Ibid. 
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beg|SXfc“SeTw 

a matte oi: fo«”' hy rLdiSletter^ «« 

IJii chiitl ^ho liaH had some praetiee soon eomes to read \vorf1s hh trhnioa 

s:=”S=— SSSSiHS 

apply TheI:™o«r4Sn 

form but unsuitable in'meaning. te:^. Tb?r“St vHtSvt w"b 

vocabulary also makes it, less likely that the right word 

diffeit'S^Sh^lf *” about education, many 

m,neu.nt metliodfe ot tcaohiiig reading have been advocated. Here as so ofteii 
the only dehmte Hgreement seems to be upon the noint fhnf i ' 

method (by eontimird spelling) is the n-orst possible.^ * * * ouuodos 

tbcHc^ 'The *7? tl^® ana-lytic and tbesrm- 

thetio. Ihe former consists in making the child read words as wholes from 

*vnH™r h” 'T ’''■I'oles into their constituent letters The 

sSh:*;:" «.^vance totm-d;^'’: 

p HC isel cl, Id nmte ceriHxnly do uclually read words as wholes, and iln,( i!u ,v.' 
foie to teach tne (jlnld to read letter by letter would seem to lie neodicsslv 
cultivating a liabit llial must afterwards lx broken through. Thus the Hm 
lytit method IS dclinitely recommindrd by .Tudd ' and ]iarth.« Meumaim, tm 

^ Meuinann, op. cU ., !!., pp. 235 , 274 t 

“ SeuiSmfS.' ^P’ «' 

I P- !5?’ M®««mer, Zur Psychology, des Lesen . 

Gemtic Ir^sychology, p. 251 . 

■'' BUmente der Erzhhmigs- und OjU-erryhiskhre, p. 444 • 

13 * 




PEBCEPTION (OOIi 
as®wto£^aad ® 

irv i-rv X • I Perception. One di 

J^otor coniBleT an/i u j as read is 

beiag splSn^to^hi ““‘ follow that 

the eonftituent units^of^t”*®^ components. 3 
Mt units of woXls h^*^ *«y “ 

1>“‘ merely as.hanffles!!® &“Shfsl‘““' 

visual fonM^^mb^”*/®®'®"® proper,’ thJt 

selves 

as far as possible, be alt S S 
be combined in Rimni« have an: 

interesting MoSr “ak 

association with the^sual “gnifit 

described, or a reprtsSioT^?®^ ?“ P"“ 

with significant words an^rfi^i* ’ ‘“Sether w: 
methods, while th^pref^i ®.“® ?®‘c ‘1 
ments,and the fact Thara^' “ “ic 
words have to be b^lt * 
details. This can fnt+he? ®y“*betieally, should 
neotion with roaXa -^fhe greatly by i 

iag, etc.) in enforcing ,“1 .^reproductive : 

(p. 187). ® ,*®®‘ ®“’''lytie observation 


i . PP fiTl®’- ‘^® Begrifiiiche Methode in 

eed to“pr^ent®thJ'*i^tOTs"„°inr^^^^ f finite minor ini- 

oS”r Ss" 

"" .e.A. 1,, ,,„ 


1 



CHAPTER iX. 

Revival of Sense-Presentations. The senses a»-P th» 
source of ail our knowledge about external thip-^ q thcir 

Tdt local relations, their botnet" 

ana so toith. let it is evident that if we could nnh’ 
obseiwe objects by way of the senses we should «ain no 

SSr for knowledge is sometWn; Zich 

peisibts and remains with us. ® 

The persistence of an after-effect, a sort of echo of nnr 
sense-presentations, is clearly an illustration of fh ->+%?, ^ 
mental property of mind 4ich we S? p 1 
This, as waf poLted out 

supposed physiological basis the setting up in certafn ienrll 

lunctional dispositions to cany out this parti Im of 
nervous process (see above, p 68) ^‘‘“icuiai loim of 

in trs iriststt'Arsrz 

cSTp1Sets“Th^t ‘T’ “^1.” 

oci oDiai processes. I he mental accompaniment of such 


the revival of\”mere MMa«o *s?nel H tovt^vel^^h ^ ‘•’“n 

of material ana lueanina whieh as we havl^ synthetic arrangement 
a percept. The phys bl^s enter into the strnoture o 

a complex gronplicM nerves be 
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^ MENTAL EEPEODUCTION 

case ^of the blind Milton and the deaf Beethoven each 

.°kT '■* 

affluence of the corresponding imagery. 

“r* understood that' the name retentive- 

uess, when applied to sense-impressions afterwards recalled 

s merely a convenient way of describing the fact that 
mernory-images of them are reproducible. Our way of 
talking about impressions stored away in the mind is highly 

oSSs Ifke^h'^ ^ mislead Our minds are not material 
Directs like boxes, capable of receiving and holding things 

, We can only knS 

retention by its after-effects in our conscious priesses 
Mental reproduction is the most impressive and important 

m of retention, since it means a kind of revival of a oast 

experience. ui a* pasr 

Mental Images. When w^e recall what is no lonaer 
present to the senses the process is called Eeproducttve 
Imagination and the result an image, the word^“ imao-e ” 
being here used comprehensively to include recalled sounds 
touches movements, etc., as well as visual immessbrn 

re-preTn?s"what''wasTf ^epi'esentation since it 

le piesents what was before presented; and the resulting 

image . In recalliim the 

the^“tiSs^ew® T of seemi; with 

object we original] v saw' with the 
bodily eye. These mental or representatiVe i^res LS? 
be distinguished from after-imiges or 
which we expenence when, after looking steadilv sf o 
bright object, say a lamp, a window, or a black cross on a 
»y » ”“’”““‘“1 b»ckgi»,md, 

f “^mh less complete and distinct 
han om- percepts In recalling, for example, the face 3 
an old friend we do not ordinarily represent in sharp dis 

the researches if Sir 
P . tralton as to people s power of “ \usualising,” U., calling 

have to’' bT 
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up distinct and complete mental pictures of familiar objects, 
go to show that very few of us have the power of fully 
and distinctly imaging even so w^ell known an object as 
our breakfast-table, with all its details, including tlieir 
colours as well as their forms. 

The power of forming complete and clear images varies 
greatly with individuals. More especially it must be noted 
that tliou-gh visual imagery is on the whole the commonest, 
aocl most of us are predominantly visualisers, some people 
belong to the auditory or motor types, that is, they form 
most naturally and easily images of sounds or movements. 
This is of special importance where verbal material of any 
kind has to be recalled, since it may always be reproduced 
by means either of visual images of the printed words, or 
auditory images of the 'sounds,' or motor iiiiage^s of the 
movements of articulation. 

Further, as regards completeness, the difference between 
images and percepts is not so great as appears at first sight, 
since the apparent completeness of the percept is, as we 
saw' in the last chapter, to a large extent illusory. When 
an incomplete w’ord is exposed in the tachistoscope for 
a very short time it may he read as if complete, and the 
subject ma}^ feel certain that he saw the whole word. 
Our percepts fml so complete largely because, while the 
object is still present, they can at any moment or in any 
respect be made, complete.^ 

Tied ^ and Free Imag'ery. We' have seen that iiiaiiy of 
tlia processes included under perception, in the wide sense, 
involve the utilisation of previous experiences. These sur- 
vivals constitute what w^e called the percept's meaning. If 
we try to analyse instances of such meaning -we find them 
to be of all degrees of explicitness. At one end of the 
scale are cases of a vague unanalysable moclificatioii or 
colouring, a fcieling that the object is familiar; while at 
the other end we have such a case as looking at a lemon 
and seeing that it is sour, or groping in a dark room and 

^ B'or a diseuBsioii of the differences between images and percepts see Stont, 
: Mantiog g 4. . V. ,■ 
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visualising the objects touched. In these ! 
IS clearly involved. In intermediate cas. 
say the polished marble looks 
to say whether we are describinj 
ance, or whether some tactual 
m all cases alike the 
meaning is bound to the actual 
only to enlarge or aomplicaU i 
marble, whether visual or tactu 
marble is before our eyes ; it is 
that we realise its sourness ; it i 
that the picture of the object t 
special interest are those cases 
commonly occurs as a whole L 
see part of what we take to be 
a screen, or ' 


St CBiSCS; 

y 6.5'., when we 
smooth, it may be difficult 
mg a certain visual appear- 
imagery is involved. I'et 
imagery involved in such perceptual 
- 7- ' ''r ” P^'^sentation .and . serves 

The smoothness of the 

tffects us only while the 
ly as we see the lemon 
i the moment of contact 
hed appears to us. Of 
. , which a percept which 
IS interrupted, as when we 

cu. 

en-or. In such “ disconcerted prepercenHoL^ +n T f 

of the contrast between the exacted 

will tend to direct the attention to the im^t P®J^ceived 

cause a to-and-fro movement nf ati- f 

and image in com^T^two 

to appear and persist independently of the npr ^ 

plex with which it was boVnd S ^ ft S 

have attained to such independence or ffieidorfhaf 
sh^I be concerned in this chapter. ^eedom that we 

important ^pSt^of^LTwr^mmoX^fSl ^ t“ 

3 »cqmring any knowledi^e pn In 

tae, o/of . mS iX oli**. of a 

iative images of some deJee nf J ^ represen- 

:evivable; though inTcrood deal 

epresentation of a percept an image is the 

percept m the narrowest i-u„4. 
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is, sense-material held together in a 
have seen, however, that actually our 


-"x-ir — VVXDII au cLUm or milfre of 

Accordingly oim linages, being the representa^of sS 
appercepts or intuitions, will themselves have an aui of 

just as the percept proper was the nucleus of the intui 
t.on^ b„ch significant imagec arc known as .1“,! 

JZ “»y be said always to liaya 

loie or less lYieamrtcr i.hoi- ic. . 


A 1 T-*' ux dissociation, reproduefcirm 

etc., to be discussed in the present chapter must be unti’ 
stood to apply to the meaning of the images as well as to 
the images themselves. NeveUeless, since the amLS S 
meaning may vary indefinitely without affecting therto 
cesses, we are justified in speaking as though we were 

irs meaning, Moreover, the meaning will often like thp 
meaning involved m our intuitions, be the result of pro- 
cesses of conceptual thought, belonging to a higher level 
th^ that which we are at present discussing. 

. . ^®”^ons of Reproduction. The most general condi 
tion of Eeproduction is a certain degree of recenov of the 
OHginal impress on. We readily call up an We of \n 
object presented m the adjacent past, such as lhat of 
the appearance and the voice of the person with 
we have just been speaking. After longer intervals of time 
our sense-presentations are, as a rule, less easily recalled 

repiebentation, the less distinct in general will he the 

image, ihe greater part of the scenes and the evraeri 
ences of our childhood is lost to us. ’'“e cxpui- 

conditions, we may say 
that the ability to represent an object some time^aftti 

stamps FJTf oil two chief circum- 

stances. In the first place, a sense-presentation must 


^ Stout, Ma-niial^ i., § 2 ; Groundwork^ p|}. 104 if, * 
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attain a certain degree of vio*oi 
In the^ second place, there is r 
some thing, either a sense-Dreseiiti 
mg image, to 
to our minds, 

W Vigour of Impression 
To begin with (assuming tha 
antecedent perception), a disi 
gree of vividness in the 
obviously comprise certain physical 
fjiiate scale in a drawing, 
object. Tor a like reason, 
in general more ‘‘impress: 

Other things being < 
the appearance of a park or 
than one of which he has n 
ihe favourable efiect on niei 
so as to get the reinforcing 
may add) the • 


iiiipressiveiiess':'^ 
the presence of 
„ ^ correspond" 

us of the object or to. suggest it 

Attention and Retention. ^ 
1 er e has b e eii ■ only '' a . sin e 
^ ^ Jt image presupposes a ,cle- 
•e original percept. This again : will 
1 conditions, such as ade- 
adequate illumination of the ' 
actual sense-presentations have 
than mental iiiiages, 
child will recall 
: or river which he has seen better 
eiely had a verbal description, 
lory of repeating words audibly 
. w otfect of the sounds, and (one 

principle. movements, is explained by this 

The vigom of an impression is, however determineil 

tale^r/he conditions but’ by the atth 

we 01 the mind which reacts on it. If a bov’s mind i<5 

preoccupied, even so vigorous a sense-impression as that 
ot a costermonger’s cry in the street hard M to 

develop afterwards a distinct image. Henee^we imist re 

important ^nSw 
v.i„ rnimation, the degree of interest excited bv the cor- 
responding sense-presentation and the intensitv of i-lir 

m whether agi-eoable or 

uisa^eeable. _ When a boy is teelmg deeply as in listen- 

wfl ®^citing story or in watching a cricLt match he 
f*AAlin nr remember distinctiy.^' Vucl-iltte^itv of 
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interested in a thing from different points of view. One 
particular point of view is so important that it deserves 
separate mention, that, namely, which takes as its aim or 
object the remembering of the matter in question. In 
other words the desire or will to remember is a factor of 
great importance. In the course of some experiment.s on 
memory, one subject, a foreigner, failed to understand that 
he was to learn the nonsense-syllables which he was re- 
quiied to read through, and in consequence could not recite 
them after forty-six readings. On realising what was 
wanted he wa,s able to recite them after another .six read- 


ings. Ordinary expenence confirms this ; our attitude is 
difieient in attending to a book, a scene, a tune, etc ac- 
cording as we do or do not aim at learning it. 

IHnally, it is to be observed that our minds are not 
always m an equally favourable state for the taking on 
of new impressions. The probability o:f the retention of 
a clear mental image varies directly with the degree of 
mental or cerebral vigour at the time of the presentation. 
A %vell-recuperated condition of the brain, such as is real- 
ised after a period of repose, is highly favourable to a 
deep or lasting impression. 

' , Retention. ■ The mental image produced 

may be the result, of a single sense-presentation. 'Yet this 
only siiflices .for a lasting re tentionmn. cases of tbrillino* 

expenence.s which are not likely to occur in the schooh 
room. Since all om- experiences tend to become effaced 
after a time, our images require to be reinvigonited by 
new or repeated presentations of the object. IMost of the 
events of our life, the places we have visited once and 
hiirnedly, the talk of our friends, and so on, are forgotten 
just because the presentations never recur in a precisely 
similar form, and so get no support from repetition. Here, 
.....tlien, „we arrive, at .a second main cireunistaiice deteuTriiii-- 
mg the .memory-products of our sense-presentations. Our 

5 Meiimaim o^>. ciL, ii., p. 01. Prof. Meumann holds that it makes a differ, 

temporary or pbrmauent re> 
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images tend to recur more readily and to til-- 
distinctness and completeness witL ih- ° 

tions of the 

presentation itself is impossible thp r Repetition ot the 

of it m.j serve, even SS kss^Xl 

the same result. This is illush-ntPfl ^ 

penence of talking over ydth a friend , familiar ex- 

which we have shared 'Rom +■ i^ome adventure in 

to prolong the memory of 

cienSf cStSer Ti"' 

e-SiteS-” 

of times and yet feil to /f^ain i fi number 

the repetitions are not^freouent^ tRold on it, just because 
wordisanoft-reciLn!nm?“* ^^^e^eas if the 

of references to the dfetionar/SSfic"?^^ 
frequent repetition whi'pK cL suttee. This effect of 

impression, may be likened to S of ^^ce^cy of 

with stones. It is oX wt. ^ <iamming a stream 

sufficient rapidity that we can hoof iX ? with 

against the effacing current of time ^ ba™er 

QiiBount of repetition j. ’ After a sufficient 

the image, like the dam, beeXSLT^^^ being favourable, 

priseXLn ^ — 

effect Experiments hwe shoX 
■'verbal material, such as n savt’oc # ^ memorising 

first repetition effects more +Lq ° “°RR®®RRse-syllables, the 
’ Thesh two re- 
place of one another to some StenT mlf the 

mg an impression the fewer the rwARp mterest- 

“ C^ZTsji 

Siva. 




.. .. ur -m %mnieamte succession, will nfterwonh 

md ^sug!^st one another. The word ‘‘explri^n^e ’’ 

and active impulses, as well as our 
msations, perceptions, etc., are subject to the law 
As aheady pointed out, association has its phvsio- 
i^ical basis. In many cases, at least, we know tliat' the 
.suciatave coiinection_e.,</., that of the sound and the 
sw''” which enter into the e.xperienee 

ths" or mtbVnf f ™ the formation of connectiiur 
-ths, 01 paths of drainage of nervous energv,’ bv wav 
the ,., 0 -called associative fibres in the brain. “ 
e ® Association is illustrated throu-^hout 

■eciiiwtton 0^ knowledge, whether from the 

iiniv S;? k h 'T others’ insti-uction. 

Jinneisal is its action that almost any illustration seems 

mnd things which are the objective 

mnd ot the association of mental elements vary and 

extent, modify thJ’form 

‘ smS'iSsHn o«t above! 

^ spatial elation of co-adjacency differs from a purely 

Stln UrT “ permitting a to-andJro movement 
' If ‘m in the case of - the difierence between 

inltaneity and temporal pro.ximity of twn oocurrenres 
h as sounds, some effect in modifying the associative 
cess may occur from the less or gi-eater dSfo* 
ity of the sense-presentations thus arising, But speak- 
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TmoZt lrf T] ‘^«5, divisions 

tS ZcLf classification. 

satisf^S .expenmental pm-f 

satisfactory, since m most cases it is 

particular reproduction with certaint 
The same two presentations may ha 
different reasons at different times ^ 

of learning, 

word, illustrates the same 

i„T “ •” “-nect tl 

or other substance with its 
pometry, to connect the figure 
be carried ' 

Again, 
verbal ; 


even 
very 

Die to assign a 
category only. 

associated for 

in the teacher’s sense 
■ Thus in an object- 
lode of production of 
uses, and in a lesson in 

vith tp construction to 

ind axioms to be applied 
uing proceeds very largely by S of 

m learning the nimesVthings ° 

as in rnatpmatics, poeti-y and the 
‘t associatimi plays the part of a 
the work of instruction, 
npage also might seem to be ex- 

tS ! is recalled 



lecaii Dib iianiej or only succeed in doing so after a prolonged 

effort ; whereas in other cases, the reinstatement is cer- 
tain and rapid, as when a familiar name, “ Uncle John,” 
'• bt. Pauls,’ calls up the appropriate image. In certain 
cases, mcleed, the revival is so rapid that we are hardly 
aware of a transition from a suggesting to a suggested 
element. The chubby rubicund face of “ Uncle John ” 
seems to come with the name and to be half embodied in it. 
We thus see that there are different degi’ees of associative 
coliesion among our ideas. 

The strength of the associative bond depends in all cases 
alike on the same circumstances that we found goveminu- 
the persistence of impressions regarded as single or apart 
ineseare (1) the amount of attention given to the con- 
joined experiences ; and (*2) the frequency of their conjoint 
occurrence. " ^ 

The ffrst condition may be illustrated by the associations 
formed^ by a child who is greatly interested in the appear- 
ance of a stranger, and notes at the same time somethin^ 
pouliar m his name, more especially if he sees some relatim 
between the name and appearance, for instance if the man 
IS very short and has a very short name. In such a case 
the look and name seem to become parts of one whole 
experience, so that the recurrence of either subsequently at 
once suggests the image of the other. The same thing is 
seen when, m heanng a lesson in geography or history 
children are called on to give special attention to relations 
of place or time, such as the situation of a town on a par- 
ticular mer, the occmrence of an event in a particular 
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perception, it is by felt relations between a number of 

elements that such organic wholes or complex unities are 
constituted. -ixe 

In certain cases of exceptional interest a single co-nre- 
sentation may suffice to produce a firm association This 
apphes to experiences which include a lively element of 
feeling, as when a child connects the pain of being burnt 

^owever, a certain amount 
necessary to fix as- 
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more than mere juxtaposition of certain elements A, B, 
etc. While ohjective contiguity brings the elements to be 
associated before the mind, it is an intelligent selection 
by attention of what is thus co-presented which secimes 
the retention of knowledife. Thus the intelligent learner 
notes the temporal, spatial and other relations between 
A, B and the other elements presented. It is this which 
leads to the subsequent orderly account of what has been 
seen or heard, which contrasts with the disorderly me- 
cha,nical sequences of the garrulous female beloved of 
s^atirical novelists.^ 

Trains of Iniai^es. All .that ■ lias been said respecting a " 
pair of presentations and the resulting representations ap- 
plies also to a whole series. A large number of our ideas 
are joined together in trains answering to recurring and 
oft-repeated series^ of experiences. Our knowledge of a 
country throiigli which we have travelled, of a tune, of a 
poeiiij of such familiar actions as dressing ourselves, or writ- 
ing, involves such a train of images or ideas answering to 
the series of presentations, visual, auditory and motor, 
which constituted the original series of experiences. 

The fixing of such, a train depends on a definite series 
of movements of attention,” and a due repetition of the 
series.^ Thus in learning a poem by heart cany on 
attention irom one word to another in due order, and by 
repeating required series of movements of attention ■ 
again and again we are aide on hearing the first wx>rdB in- 
stantly to move on to the succeeding words. The effects 
of liiaiiy repetitions in these cases is .to '.make the process ■ ■ 
of re.prodiiction semi-conscious and automatic. A child re- 
pt^ats a very familiar verse like a machine, with scarcely 
tiny atteiition to the several steps of the process. It is this 
kind of memorising w.bich has the closest similarity to habit, 
sharing in its economic advantages. The effect of habit 
in this case is seen wdien we try to reverse the order, giving 
the miinerals or, wmrse still, the notes of a tune backwardst 

i See, lor example, the passage quoted from Jane Austen in James’ Psiu 
cMlogf, p, 261 , • ■ 

U* 
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Hence to leam a series, such as the aJulnhot i 

L “ >>“” «c«mmeBde,I, is largolV » waSIrf 

;« -ot only by ■■ three,' ' b„t in a Li d eie bv 

-> and in a still less degree bv ''one'' ^ 

IZZ t^‘ ■" ' “oUyiL fiS 

ot ““‘if ;? “r rT 

In Un, to ““ ““ ■■"■““ b? omnelve,. 

.'hyainic form with its AtSuLrof w*'"' 

VerW Serii*'"'? f ”‘““*'“0 “""'it- " “ 

movement to its annronriQfri r-i- articulatory 

oonnd. later on^hrSe 

the printed word St TFil 

sociations are built up between lef ''■''I’lte, new as- 

Wn^or aren moyerer-? r e^iS^nl "S 

'"“S- “" «"■ 

preceding ohapto. the psychology of reading, see Note B to the 
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with its corresponding idea or meaning. Learning to 
speak, to read, and to write, plainly includes this fiu'ther 
connection between word-symbol and meaning. 

These complexes of ideas embodied in words are capable 
of becoming associated in definite series, and it is very 
jaigely by the aid of such series that our knowledge of 
things in their order of time and of place is retained, 
this applies even to what a child himself observes, for it 
is by describing in words what he has seen that he gives 
definite fonn and durability to his memory-material. And 
it applies still more evidently to all the knowledge which 
IS gained by way of others’ instruction. Here the facts 
are presented to the learner through the medium of 
language, which thus natiu'ally comes to be taken up into 
the whole acquisition ; and it is by this definite fixing of 
ideas in a verbal series that they are firmly held together, 
and can be readily recalled. 

The remembering of such complex series, further ex- 
amples of which are afforded by shorthand, musical notation 
telegraphic signs and so on, has been called “ complicative 
memory,” and it is importa,nt to determine the relative im- 
portance and the mode of interaction of the various simple 
series which together make up the complex one. As we 
have seen, different individuals belong to different types as 
regards the relative _ effectiveness of the various kinds of 
imagery, some working predominantly wnth visual, others 
with auditory, and others with kinaisthetic images. The 
iiopoittXnce of the various constituents of a complex associ- 
ative scries will accordingly vary to some extent with the 
tjrpe of the individual. Nevertheless even where one con- 
stituent series is markedly predominant, it may in a given 
case liave weak places or gaps, and where the co-ordination 
between it and the secondary series is so perfect that each 
can at once he translated into terms of the other, such a 
gap in the predominant series can be bridged oWr if a 
secondary series is intact at that point. Thus in recalling 
a poem one may use mainly auditory or kinassthetic 
imagery, but if one comes to a gap one may*soiiiet,iiaes 
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preseiitataons' ■ -^Kio i. ■ ■ ;'*y.' 

. ■ Testigated experimentellv wfiB shall see,y been , in- 

learning of orttioc^raphv " Th I’efei'enee to the 

investigations seems to he fhaf result of these 

most advanta<^pous fLm ^e^sations is the 

Jo»er ,S“‘: She word, :„J ’>>■ “» 

or pronounce tliem. The vnlue of 5™° 

tion is partly due to thr- fncf n method ofpresenta- 
appenled toAnfm^re “ “ ,S tT'", "j'*? « 

or heiring is combined rStt cLstnicliit';* *“* **’“ 
mg or articulating) in tliat o wt 
peculiarly effective in ensnrirto .1 which is so 

and consequent retention.^ analytic observation 

From tKSe of SisS^fo 

recognised other modes of reDrodif>+^“ Jay wnters have 

to contiguous associaion 

most important is that of SimilSy 

when a present impressinn r^nUa illustrated 

in.om- past e,p,ScM» ^ 

voice recalls a familiar onf ^h! T 

between this and contianmiQ c*,v - ’ dilference 
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forming parts of one expeiince ^ 

Ho^irated in time, and poisibly bv a xvil i 
B.«™. pjchoiog, h« bowctr"'™rcgIrfm. 

“ PP- 205 ft. 
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?ival by contiguity and by similarity as closely kindred 
■processes, as, different modifications of one fundamental 
process of reproduction. We have now to ask how the 
process known as suggestion by similarity is related to 
contiguous association., Wc; may best begin by a short 
account of the new theory as commonly set forth. 

In the reviyals dealt with under Association we were 
concerned wdth wholes having some sort of independent 
existence, such as the image of a house, the idea of a 
friend. But, as we have seen, with growing intelligence 
we begin to analyse our concrete sense-presentations, dis- 
tinguishing, for example, the several featiues of a face or 
the several qualities of glass. These elements of experience 
cannot be thought of alone. Yet though I cannot think 
of a smile, or of weight, alone, I can think of it as entering 
now into this, now^ into that, concrete whole. In this way 
it can form the starting-point of a reproduction. Thus, if 
such an element a has on some occasion formed part of 
the experience ahc, and on another, part of ade^ it niav, 
when the one -whole is experienced again, lead on, by "a 
sort of budding process, as it were, to the reconstruction 
of the other whole. If we abstract from the nature of the 
material associated, this association is evidently of the same 
kind as that already considered; a has been connected 
with de, and therefore when it occurs again (in ahc) de is 
suggested.^ The difference, then, is not in the association 
itself but in the material associated. In the one case it is 
conewM wholes, in the other the more abstract elements 
of these. Accordingly if, as commonly, we take the two 
concrete wholes as units, the second type of suggestion 
secjiis to be not of units previously connected but of units 
Gontairring a part in common, or having certain points of 
similarity. Hence the names ‘‘partial association ’’ and 
“ suggestion by similarity ’ i 

IioiD the purely ioriiic point of view it might seem 
that the (lifterence of mi, ; 'rial should be entirely disre- 

, elements aic, etc., are truly 
,.es important mbdificatioii 


garcled. In so far as th| 
abstract, however, there ei 
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of the actual process of revival. For since, as we have 
Been, such abstract elements cannot stand alone „ thou Jh 
t can function independently of he in sugirestinpW cannot 
form an mdependent step in the mental sequS’c? nS 
can the revived elements de. Accordingly we have’ SS 
fte sequence abe, a, de, but the sequence a6c, That 
the suggesting element a persists, or reSnlrs’ ^ 
suggested whole. If cherry-blossom suggests snow Je 
whiteness appears twice, first as a quality of the So.Un 
then as a quality of the snow. 5 “ ttie blossom, 

As an example of the more extreme type of suo-c^osHnn 
bv similanty we may take the followim^ The s 'lJ S 

of Ihe figure ofilt S' “‘‘tS'',;'*"'”'’*' “ 
eonnection between the sioht of' It Ptotm-e. “ The 
and the MIowdng We o‘, Af 
evidently, the poletric S nde o LS'S"' = 
iiecting link is “ a single con- 

many cases the common eleniLt^Sl ^nt in 

stract, as where a nah of nt! T ^ ab- 

oi^^an by virtae of “ tL 1^ ^^and- 

both instruments of torture ” 2“^? ®. ®^neak, common to 

fye tney e„ggeet whe’ by etSVefilt’ ‘ 

ituseli, say a tip-tilted ” ^ p 2 ,/! portion of 

no hard and fast line can be driv means that 

of reproduction. diawn between the two forms 

presupposes tha't the^liS^betwera ®et forth 

nested member is always Ltl hW and ,sug- 

concrete part or abstiit element '‘J 
has by no means been s'lHatfn ft, , u ^ assumption 

allowed by ell that like" oetabhehed. H i, 

line of peetry, when we are iinBll' ’ tfi’’ voice, 

the mental fi'nger on the comnro, "c, w "mU,""' I"'* 

to be cases not only of j i a 

-oilaHty. Thne, and o»„^elri":i"£SS 

W. Galkius, AssoGiatlon, p, 7. « . 
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red and blue, yet we cannot, according to the usual view, 
split up the sensation of orange into a sensation of red and 
one of yellow. These facts require us to modify the above 
idontitj-- theory, and to claim for suggestion by similarity a 

place of its own in a theory of mental reprodrictio.n. It 
claims this place; too, on the ground that it marks off a 
particular kind or direction of mental activity. The tend- 
ency to pass mentally from one fragment of an experience 
to another as illustrated in contiguous association, and the 
tendency to pass away altogether from one experience to 
another resemfeling it, are characteristic of two types of 
mind, that which dwells on details and searches for accom- 
paniments, and that which seeks the subtle affinities of 
things* whether in scientific discovery or in poetic imagina- 

^^Saggestioo of Comparables : Apperceptive Association, 
liie chie.t instrument of thought is, as we shall see later, 
comparison. When two presentations or experiences 
ha\mg ivell-marked points of likeness or contrast are 
brought before the mind together or in immediate suc- 
cession, and the relation between them is noted, one result 
oi; such an apprehension of likeness or contrast is a stron<^ 
association of the' two, experiences., ' ^ 

l,lie association in this case may be said to be due to ■ 
the apprehension of the likeness or the contrast, so that 
it might seem fitting to speak of it as an instance of suo-- 
gestion bj' similarity or contrast. It must be noted, how- 
ever, that the suggestion of one of the resembling or 
contrasting couple by the other in this case is primarilv 
due to the circumstance that the two have been previ- 
ously attended to together. So far, the association' is 
bunply a particular case of the ordinary type of associa- 
tion (by contignityh similarity (or contrast) enterinrMn 
only as tlie relation, in w,l,iic]i we were interested wheivwc'/ 
attended to the two experiences together originally. 

^ It should be noted, turther, that the two may in the 
first instance have been brought into mental proximity in 
one of a great number of ways. One may have suggested 
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the other (by contiguity or Bimilarity), or they may have 
been brought together by the environment, including the 
intentional action of other people, as when a teacher sets 
before a class two objects in juxtaposition for purposes of 
companson. Yet even where there has already been a 
bond of connection, the new association arising from the 
comparison is distinct from, and additional to, this. 

While we have endeavomed to distinguish reproduction 
by virtue of an association ensuing upon the apprehension of 
likeness or contrast from reprod^uction by similaritY it is 
highly iluportant to note that this latter is often involved 
well m the reproduction of comparables. This will 
niueod tend to be the case w'henever the relation ap- 
lirehended includes similarity of the kind reducible to 
partial identity : since in this case the apprehension of the 
similarity will by bringing out the common featm-es 
facilitate reproduction by similarity. And in practice some 
amount of partial identity will be involved in the threat 
majority of cases of comparability, even where this seems 
o consist in contrast rather than likeness ; for contrast will 
m general mem unlikeness in certain respects standing 
out upon a background of general agreement. ® 

reasons alone the concrete associative connec- 
tion- resulting from companson and apprehension of iike- 

aSXdor ® strongest of all forms of 

^ further prerogative in the 
iircumstanee that the apprehension of a “striking” 
smnlanty or contrast is attended with a feeling of pleasant 
cxcK-eiuent a kind of little emotional thrill which rfuickens 
the interest and intensifies the attention. Suddenly to 
discover a likeness against a background of difference fs to 
have a modest sip of the joy of a hfowton or a JWn on 
w hose _ mind flashes some new far-reaching similarity in 
nature s operations. Even a child expresses something of 

% 1 KMgiral mflnence of 

a new glimpse of similarity m natural objects, words etc 
jp fixing the rplated ideas in the pupil’s piind. 
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It may be added that the easy apprehension of similarity 
in new presentations to old ones greatly economises the 
labour of committing things to memory. When a boy or 
a girl comes to study a new language the similarities be- 
tween its word-forms and those of the mother-tongue save 
liim many a w'eary turning over of leaves. When the 
h rench cajc is seen as having a strong family likeness to 
rnffac., or the German Hmid to hoimd, its meaning is at 
once made clear, flashed on to it, so to speak, and as a 
consequence is firmly fixed without the need of the re- 
petitions required for contiguous association. The new 
acquisition is permanently retained by becoming attached, 
by a bond of similarity, to a pre-existing group of acaui- 
sitions. ^ 

Contrast is a much less frequent ground of reproduction 
than similarity. We cannot say that ideas in general 
tend to suggest contrasting ones as we can say that they 
tend to suggest similar ones. The familiar conti'asts, such 
as black-\yhite, loud-soft, rich-poor, etc., have their psycho- 
logical origin in the great function of discrimination in 
cognition. liOgic tolls us that the knowledge of opposites 
is one, and the familiar contrasts just sampled show us 
that psychologically, too, w'e know one clearly only by 
knowing its contrast at the same time. Every teacher 
knows how a child’s idea of straight line, of opacity, and 
the rest, only grows clear through the mental act of 
contrasting the property in question with its opposite. 
Further, to note a contrast in similar things is to feel a 
pleasant excitement which by quickening the attention 
adds to the vigour of the contrast itself In producing a 
lasting impression. ^ Owing to these influences, many con- 
nections are formed in early life between contrasting w'ords 
more especially adjectives, such as “ black-white,” “ tall- 
short 

"It has been shown by experiments on the mental reproduction of 
ohiMren that the connection between an adjective and its opposite is 
hmer than that between substantive and substantive or substantm and 

attributive adjective (see Mcumauii, o;p. ciL, p. 255], ^ 
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Association and Apperception. The processes described 
in the last section, where the suggestive and the suggested 
element are mentally confronted and brought into some 
definite relation to one another, constitute a process of 
apperception. The ideas thus confronted and related 
will, as we have seen, have been brought together by 
the suggestive force of similarity. Nevertheless, sugges- 
tion by similarity by no means necessarily leads to*^an 
apprehension of similarity; the psychological essay may 
suggest fit. George without our recognising that both are 
polemic, and indeed without our bringing the two into 
any relation at all. The suggestion as such leads on frf)m 
one to tlie other and involves ncj confronting or interaction 
of the two. 

Thus suggestion by similarity, though likely to lead to 
apperception, is not itself apperception. One of the results 
of apperception will be what we have called association of 
comparables. But the apperception itself includes, not 
merely these first and last stages, but all that goes between 
them, namely, the confronting and relating of new and oid 
and their mutual modification. 

To take an instance. A London-bred child sees snow 
falling for the first time in his life. This reminds him 
by similanty, of something else which is wont to fall iust 
as softly through his atmospliere. But he does not 
sraply pass on from the new phenomenon to the old 
but comes back from the old to the new, considers them 
togetiier, makes explicit the difference between them 
brings the new under the bead of the old to their mutual’ 
profit and declares the result Look at the white 
8mut&\ 1 his is the type of childish apperception empha- 
Bised by Lange and other Fferbarti'ans. 

The following scheme may perhaps help to indicate the 
mutu^ relations of the vanous forms of association dis- 
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Association 


of conorete wlioles • . of abstract elements/ 

(suggestion by similarity) 

due only to objective due to ' ■ ■■' ■• due to any other felt 

: ./'.con^ eomimrabliity '■ relation'' 

' '!. ' ' ' ■ • ' 

clue to similarity due to contrast 

(attended to together because similar ; 
not necessarily partially identical) 

' Simple and' Complex Association. " ■ So ' far it has been 
assumed that the connective lines which suggestion follow^s 
are simple, that the suggestive force of a given presentation 
acts in one single direction only, viz., the revival of a 
particular memory-image. But this does not correspond 
with the facts. Suggestion is commonly a complex process. 
One and the same experience may enter by associative 
attachment into a number of distinct combinations. Thus 
the name “ Eome ” is associated in my mind with pleasant 
days passed at Eome, with historical events, with the 
Papacy, and so forth. In additiGn to such mental net- 
works, due to associations of one whole with others, we have 
the threads introduced by partial association (suggestion 
by similarity) . Thus the idea of the Colosseum Sds to 
call up those of other similar buildings, e.g., the amphi- 
theatre at Verona, as w'ell as those of adjacent modern 
building, s. The pathways of suggestive revival are not dis- 
tinct and parfillel, like the strings of a harp, but intersect 
one another, forming an intricate network. 

Obstructive Associatnoii- Booked at with reference to 
the chances of revival of a particular impi'ession, this com- 
plexity of connections between the parts of our knowledge 
is an obstruction to the revival of ideas. If the name 
“ Colosseum ” tends to call up a diversity of images, then the 
mind in setting out from this name is less likely to follow 
any particular path of suggestion, e.g., that leadirlg to the 
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recall of the emperor who built it, than if this had been 
the only associative path leading from it. This may be 
called the effect of Obstructive or Divergent Association. 
The multiplicity of paths is here a hindrance. The errors 
of confusion into which children are apt to fall when 
in repeating a poem, singing a tune from memory, and so 
forth, they go off on a wrong mental track, are due to the 
fact that certain members of the series they are recahing^ 
phrases of the poem or of the tune, enter into other 
combinations, and so lead their minds astray. A teacher 
sends me as an example the following. Two stanzas of 
Tennyson’s poem The Revenge begin respectively with 
the.se lines : — 

(1) “And the sun went down, and the stars came out,” etc 

(2) “ And the night went down, and the snn suiiled out,” etc. 

The similarity here— which is of course (along with the 
contrast) a strikingly beautiful feature— led a cliild to con- 
fuse the stanzas by substituting for the correct line the 
similar one, and passing on to the context of this last 
_ Where a particular name has a gi-eat number of associa- 
tions, none of which has a marked advantage over the 
ofters m point of strength, there may even occur a kind 
ot deadlock, each inhibiting the others, and so for some 
moments nothing may be reproduced. This aspect of 
obstructive association has been marked off as Tep>rodue.tive 
obstruchon, to distinguish it from associative obstruction 
which consists m the resistance offered by an existing 
association a-?) to the fonyia, lion of new associations ac-, 
e c.^ he latter is illustrated in the familiar difficulty 
of Iciinimg anything correctly if it has once been learnt 
wrong y. In reciting a poem or playing a tune we are apt 
to make the same mistake time after time. It is much 
easier to avoid mi, stakes in the first instance than to 
unlearn them when once made. The desirability of 
avoiding misleading associations is, as Prof. Ebbinghaus 
points out, a most important consideration in decidino- 

^ Bbbinghaus, Qrundzuge^ pp. 060, OCX. 
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between the various methods of committing to memory 
and m determining how far it is advisable to let a child 
puzzle out a new problem for himself 

Association. Viewed 'in another way 
this multiplicity of connections between one idea and other 
ideas is a great aid to the recovery of any one of these that 
we are m search of. here a number of mental elements 
are each fitted to suggest one and the same image they 
may co-operate and strengthen the probability of a revival. 

WhPTi^tfp'^ the effect of co-opemtiw association. 

When in Eome the rums, the busts, and the books one 

^ Augustus, Nero, 

• from co-operative association is seen in recall- 

mg those complex series already dealt with, and especially 
the series of verbal ideas, as they have been called. In 
repeating a poem, for example, a child is aided by the 
suggestive force oi the words already uttered (bo'th as 
. ounds and as articulatory movements) and also by that of 
the ideas attached to these. 

suggestion similarity com- 
monly aids contiguity. A person’s name may be recalled 
^ calling up his appearance, the tones of his 
voice, or other assoc2ated_ impression, but also by way of 
some other name which it resembles, in length, distribu- 
tion ot accent, and. m the presence of one or more common 

if this happens to be the initial 
^ Ihe leproduction of the order of succession of our 
haxon kings may bo aided by the similarity of their 
names just as the learning of the verses of a poemmav 
be aided by tlie recurring similarities of metre and rhyme^ 

tfiaf the path- 
's nAi '^^“ciation may be compared rather with 

a network than with a continuous line, or a number of 
para lei lines, V e must now qualify this statement still 
further by pointing out that the network is noT a new 
regular and sj^metrical one, but an old one, with rents’ 
m places held together by a single strand, in others woven 
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into dense patches slashed across and across like a 
bachelor’s dam. For the associative network is woven 
by our attention as it wanders from thing to thing and 
topic to topic in everyday experience. And such move- 
ments of the attention are controlled, as we have seen, by 
unifying interests. To-day the child’s playing with its 
bricks is followed by dinner ; but to-morrow dinner-time 
comes first and bricks, say, after tea. Thus there will be 
a repetition of the essential features of dinner— the strug- 
gle with implements, the exciting speculations about the 
pudding, and so on — and a fresh associative interlacing of 
these dinner-hour experiences. The same will happen to 
the box-of-bricks group of experiences. The bond between 
the two groups, however, will be weakened instead of being 
strengthened. Thus there arise two “ clumps ” of ideas, 
each tending to grow more coherent and independent. 

This grouping reflects itself in the course taken by our 
reproductions. It has been found by experiment that if 
the subject is required to give a list of the ideas called up 
by a given presentation, such as a word, there is a tend- 
ency for the series to assume the form, not of a necklace 
of beads equal in size and placed at equal distances,” but 
of groups or “ themes ” of more or less internal coherence, 
and separated from one another by well-marked breaks of 
ji continuity or changes of direction.^ A “theme” once 

If started, its principal constituent ideas tend to come up to 

i I ; exclusion of others, until th ey are exhausted , or some 

H new stimulus suggests a new line. 

1 3 , To say that _ the theme works itself out to the ex- 

f elusion of other lines of suggestion implies that the constitu- 

; . . ents of the group take part collectively in the suggestion. 

' That is to say, ideas belonging to the group come up to 

the exclusion of others because they are favoured, not 
merely by the suggestive force of the preceding idea— which 
in itself might arouse, any of a number of ideas— but by 
the co-operative suggestion of the other members of the 


it A. ^ . 
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group also, though these need not be explicitly before the 
mmd. 

Thus, after a few days in France a word may suggest 
its correct gender, though it would not have done so in 
Fngland, and though this particular word may not have 
been met with since our arrival. 

word which occurs in two languages but with 
diiterent meanings tends to be given the meaning ap- 
propriate to the language dominant at the time ; for 
mstau.ce genial rnet with in a German book suggests the 
EngF^’^ genius, not that which it ordinarily has in 

Apperceptive Systems. In discussing associative groups 
m the last section, we spoke as though their coherence 
were due solely to the greater relative number and strength 
01 mutual association between their members Such 
connections are sufficient to constitute an associative 
group, but there may be, and commonly is, further some 
ainount of system or organisation. That is, the ideas do 
not form a mere horde, but a system in which each has its 
Fu definitely realised relations to the whole and to 

the other parts.i Such a system can; evidently be built up 
not by adding one idea to another, but only by confronting 
one with another and bringing them into some definite 
relation to one another, binding them together by the help 
ot a torin ; in a word, by a process of apperception. For 
this reason, and because it can take part as a whole in 
Im-ther processes of apperception, such a system is called 
an Apperceptive System. 

which has been given as typical is the 
Allowing. A young child has learnt the word “table” 
But as the tables of his experience have been large and 
rectangular, table means for him, inter alia, lai-ge and 
rectangffiar. If now he hears the word applied to a small 
round object, there ensues a conflict which is resolved only 
by modification of the new and the old and a system- 


' Stout, Analytic Psychology, ii., pp. 
should read the whole chapter. 

15 


115, 116 ; the advauoed student 
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atising or grouping of them with reference to the con 
mg aspects. The process may be roughly repress 
thus : tables (large rectangular) x small round (table) 
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rived at^ which seem to bear on them. In this way the re- 
productive processes are restricted in adaptation to the 
special requirements of the lesson, while reciprocally the 
new facts reached add to the system, carrying it a step 
farther in organisation, and enlarging its scope. 

Active Reproduction : Recollection. The reproduction 
of impressions is very often, comparatively speaking, a 
passive or mechanical operation, in which there is no con- 
trol of the successive stages by voluntary attention. In 
many of our idle moments, e.g,, when taking a walk in the 
country, the mind abandons itself, so to say, to the play 
of the forces of suggestion. A like facile semi-conscious 
mode of revival takes place where what has been learned 
comes back almost automatically as the result of repetition 
and habit. 

In contrast to this passive process of reproduction, there 
is an active process in which the will co-operates. This 
is the mode of reproduction with which the teacher is most 
concerned. In this case, too, the order of the images which 
arise is ultimately determined by the forces of suggestion, 
restricted more or less by the influence of a mental system. 
We cannot by a mere effort, however great, secure the 
revival of an idea except through the medium of these 
suggestive agencies. A child cannot recall yesterday’s 
lesson simply by trying to do so unless it has previously 
been properly learnt and connected with other knowledge. 
As Plato says, the process of recalling — when the know- 
ledge does not come back at once — is like a recapturing of 
pigeons which the huntsman put into a cage when he 
captured them, a kind of second chase after the first one 
when the knowledge was acquired.^ That is to say, it 
must be recovered in a methodical, artful way. This act- 
ive, methodical way of recovering what we have learnt is 
best marked off as Recollection. 

The nature of the volitional process will have to be 
considered later on. Here it is enough to say that the 


^ TliecBtetm^ p. 197. 
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ability winch is illustrated in the readiness of an intelli- 
gent child to answer the teacher’s questions, to hark back to 
the intellectual attachments of a piece of knowledge, to 
find examples of a rule, analogies to a historical event, and 
so forth. 

Such ready command of the mind’s store of knowledc^e 
by the will presupposes that there has been an orderly 
rangement of the materials, that new facts when learnt 
have been taken up as ideas into mental systems. It is 
only when there has been in the earlier or acquisitive 
stage of knowledge a close concentration of attention, and 
an orderly synthesis of materials into organic systems, that 
there can be a ready command of the mind’s materials in 
the later stage of reproduction. 






CHAPTEE X. 

MENTAL BEPBODUCTION (amitinmd) ; MEMOEY. 

Mental Reproduction and Memory. In the last chanter 
we examined the abstract processes of reproduction and 
association. We have now to consider theM from a more 
practical point of view as they enter into coZ-ete^. 
cesses of remembering. Memory, as popularly used is^he 

h,-! is to fiCevii-o? 

natme of tie expenence, or the' exuct prooeMk W which 

_ me revival— IS the only interesting thing the method 
IS of no consequence: just as in a go-as-you-p ease Soss 
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tei-ested primarily m results, but to aid his num^toth,' 
best results he must know the possible iSites an? Se 

is tCa‘™o£“S''dTreS SrdSo 1?'°““°"“ 
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ceptiial elements of ideas : and on the other hand material 
of a lower level, namely, sensations and moveraents. 
Memory at this lower level — which has been called motor 
habit — is illustrated in all fully acquired motor series, such 
as swimming, cycling, etc. Here each movement is started 
not by an image or idea but by the actual sensation due 
to the previous movement. Thus, though able to cycle, 
we may be unable to carry out the movements in idea so 
as to tell a beginner whether to turn in the direction in 
which he is falling or in the other. This motor habit 
constitutes a large part of verbal memory. 

Thus, included under the head memory we have 
the various '' routes : (1) motor habit ; (2) reproductive 
imagination, itself subdivided into (a) visual, (&) auditory 
and (c) kinesthetic imaging ; (3) conceptual reproduction. 
In most concrete acts of remembering all these processes 
will take part, but in varying proportions. In view of 
these different constituent processes some writers prefer 
to speak of memories rather than memory} Since these 
constituent processes usually combine in various ways, 
and different subjects require or favour one combination 
rather than another, we get such differences as a historical 
memory, an arithmetical memory, a linguistic memory ; 
in fact, an indefinite number of “ memories,’' varying in- 
dependently in the same individual. 

Reproduction and Reminiscence. - Not only does 
memory include more than reproductive imagination, but 
according to some authorities it includes more than simple 
reproduction, namely, the additional consciousness that 
we have thought or experienced [the fact or event] before”.^ 
It is perhaps best to use memory in as wide a sense as 
possible, and to mark off this reproduction with recognition 
as reviiniseenee. In any case it is important to note 
that there may be recognition without reproduction, and 

^ The reduction of memory to a group of special memories has been 
worked out on a physiological basis by Bibot in his little volume, Diseases 
of Memory, chap. ill. (c/. below, chap, xx.). 

® James, Psychology, p. 287. . 
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the whole concrete situation or “ setting ” in which we 
last saw him, and this appears as occupying a definite 
temporal position in our previous history or in the memorv 
- • oonhnuum, as it has been called. 

The most plausible explanation of these forms of re- 
cognition seems to be that the first is based on a direct 
leelmg of familiarity due to the ease and swiftness — the 
automatic nature, as it were— of the reinstatement, while 
the second IS due to the associative revival, partial or com- 
p ete, of the various attendant circumstances, preceding 
and succeeding events, etc. ^ 

It should be observed that the second implies the first 
Kind, since the revived “ setting ” must itself have the 
qimlity of knownness or feeling of familiarity. On the 
■other hand, we are much more likely to recognise an ex- 
perience when the nature of the case is favourable to the 
revival of a setting than when we have to trust to direct 
or simple recognition. Thus e.xperiences which are con- 
stantly occurring but in varying conljpxts, such as the sight 

tbou’^®^^ feeling of familiarity, 

though of course there is no feeling of novelty.^ Again 

failure to recognise an experience is especially liable to 
occur— as in the two examples, Helen Keller’s story, and 

Sth^thin given above-in the case of ideas 

laioei tlian of percents : or whern if 
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all trace of its previous experience. On the other hand 
children, even in this early period, clearly display the 
lower form of retentiveness, viz., that involved in recog- 
nising objects. Towards the end of the fourth month a 
child will show pretty clearly that he recognises familiar 
objects, e.g., his father. A certain development of this 
process of recognising objects is necessary before there can 
be iruages, in the complete sense of this term, that is, 
free ideas whoUy detached from perceptions. 

The first images to be recalled are such as are closely 
associated with, and so immediately called up by, the ini- 
pressions of the moment. A child reveals the begiuninc^s 
of a true reproductive imagination in the attitude of e%- 
pectation, as when he shows that he understands the pre- 
parations going on for the meal, the bath and the like. 
A child of three months showed, according to Perez, the 
germ of mental reproduction when, happening to see the 
cage without the bird that he was accustomed to see and 
hear in it, he manifested all the signs of bitter disappoint- 
ment.i Darwin an.f others date the first appearance of 
images or ideas at the age of five months. Darwin tells 
us that at this age, his child, as soon as his hat and cloak 
had been put on, became very cross if not taken out at once ^ 
The Developing Texture of Memory. As experiences 
repeat themselves, the mental images become more dis- 
tinct, and are more firmly associated. The learning of 
the meaning of words, which may begin early in the 
second half year, %.e., several months before the actual 
employment of them, greatly enlarges the range of sug- 
gestion. Por example, Darwin’s boy at the age of seven 
months would turn and look at his nurse when her name 
was pronounced. After the meaning of verbal signs 
begins to be understood the mother or the nurse may heln 
to suggest the image of an absent object, as by saying 
“papa or bow-wow”. The regular recurrence of 
complex series of experiences brings about the forma- 

i|6ahis Yolyme First Three Years of OUUiiood., p. 147. 

See hiB Biographical Sketch of an Infant/’ Mind, 1877, p. 290. 
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tion of correspondingly complex series of representations. 
Thus a child of eighteen months will mentally rehearse a 
whole series of experiences, a.p., those of a walk : Go 
tata, see gee-gee,^ bow-wow,'’ etc. 

It maybe added that suggestion by contiguity (total as- 
sociation) appears distinctly to precede that by way of 
similarity (partial association). The latter grows out of 
the first automatic " or assimilative kind of recognition. 
In one instance it was first observed in the fortieth week,^ 

The child's experience is, however, far from being a 
mere series of repetitions. The world is new, and full of 
wonder for the little observer, and his attention is ever 
being drawn hither and thither to some fresh marvel, 
and so the store of memory-images is increased. Interests, 
too, begin to widen out : the germ of an interest in self 
and its concerns leads the child to observe and to re- 
member how a particular person behaves towards him ; 
and a nascent interest in ‘‘ pussy " may favour attention 
to, and so the subsequent recalling of, any new perform- 
ance of his favourite. 

At first, events, even when noted, appear to leave but 
a temporary impression on the mind. Yet at an early 
age a child displays the germ of a more lasting retention. 
One child twelve months old is said to have recognised 
his nurse after six days' absence, though this, according 
to Preyer, is a rare occurrence. It is, however, only 
later that experiences appear to become firmly woven 
into something like a memory-texture, so that a child is 
able to recall an incident months afterwards, and with its 
proper concomitants. A child of two or two and a half 
sometimes displays a surprising power of recalling little 
incidents some time after they have happened. Towards 
the end of the third year — that is to say when he seems 
to reach a clearer consciousness of self- — this increased 
span of retention appears much more clearly." 

K. 0, Moore, Meyiial Development of a Ghildj p. 93. 

A survey of the observations of different authors upon the development 
of memory in young children is given by 0. and W. Stern, Erinnemng, Am- 











forth. More especially “ at puberty there is a marked and 
characteristic obliteration of infantile memories, which 
lapse to oblivion with augmented absor-ption 'in the 
present It is oirly so far as new impressions become 
firmly connected with older ones that these last tend to 
persist. Ihat many, at least, of these earlier impressions 
are merely borne down by newer impressions is seen irr 
the fact that towards old age, when the power of acquiring 
new impressions is iinpaired, the memories of early life 
often revive with considerable fulness and vividness ' 

Later Development of Memory. As to the facts of the 
early development of memory there is no doubt, but when 
we consider its development from the school age onwards 
the case is different. Some have held that the years from 
SIX to ten are probably “ the age of the maximum of pure 
memory, as typified by language acquisitions Others 
have sard that memory improves steadily all through child- 
hood and youth and reaches its maximum in adult life 
beginning to decline again only in old age. Common 
observation seems to give equaUy contradictory results. 
On the one hand, children show great powers of memory 
with regard to stories, the ritual of games and so on 
Ihus, for example, a girl of twelve, after hearing a longish 
comic poem, could recite it twenty-four hours later almost 
woid for word. _ On the other hand, the adult is greatly 
SK getting up ” some intrinsicaUy uninteresting 
subject-matter for an examination, in preparing a brief or 
a lesson, and so on. v r b or 

distinguish 

between acquiring or learning, and retaining. Since both 

prirafl., i.. 

I §• Hall. Touth, p. 274 . 

Jmumiion as a Science ^ p. 186 , 

' K. (rroos, Das Seehnhben des Kindes, d. 122 
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these factors are involved we have again a case such as we 
compared above to a steeplechase. The kind of material 
which puts a greater strain on one factor will favour the 
competitor in whom that factor is relatively strong Thus 
m learning nonsense syllables, the adult requires much 
less time and fewer repetitions than the child.^ Again 
from eighteen to twenty years about one and a half times 
as many syllables or words can be immediately reproduced 
as &oin eight to ten years On the other hand, with 
relatively interesting material, such as a story, it has been 
found that children m the upper grades of the Elementary 
bchool and lower grades of the High School are superior to 
University students; the maximum amount being re- 
membered by the Second Grade of the High School 
narnely, 43 per cent, by boys and 47 per cent, by g irls , as 
against 39-5 per cent, by the University students.* This 
suggests that the adult’s superiority is rather in learning 
and more especially in giving voluntary attention, than in 
retaining. This has received direct experimental con- 
firmation. It was found that though elementary school 
children required many more repetitions than adults in 

lading nonsense syllables, they retained them longer 
wnen learnt,^ ® 

It IS at least probable, then, that pure retentiveness 
reaches Its maximum during childhood and thereafter 
gradually dechnes. Until twenty or twenty-five this 
decline is (for most purposes) more than balanced by the 
increase m the ability to learn. Above this age there is a 
decline of both retentiveness and power to learn, though 
this decline may be almost checked until middle-age by 
constant exercise.® b 

_ It should be noted that the time of reproduction, that 
IB the interval between the receiving of the suggestive 
impression and the appearance in consciousness of the 

1 MeumMn, Pad!., i., p. 198. 

GruTidsilge^ i., p. 622. 

! Notes on Child Study, p. 83. 

^ MauimaBB, cit L, p. 193. 

‘im., p. 197 ; Ebbinghane, op. cit., i., p. 622; of. below, Appendix B. 
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idea suggested by it, is very much longer in children than 
in adults.^ 

Can the Memory be Improved ? As on the question of 
the growth of memory, we find here the most opposite 
views, and once more are forced to draw the distinction 
between learning and retaining. There is no doubt that 
the power of learning, involving as it does the attention 
and the whole technique of memorising, can be greatly 
improved by exercise and proper training. Moreover 
this improvement will manifest itself, to some extent, in 
the case .of other material than that used for exercise. 
Thus Piof. Meumann found that practice in memorising 
nonsense syllables produced an improvement in the 
memories for foreign words, pieces of prose and verse, 
letters, numbers, etc., as well as in that for other nonsense 
syllables.*^ At the same time the improvement was 
greater for the kinds of material more closely related to 
nonsense syllables (namely, numbers, letters and nonsense 
syllables themselves) and less for the others. Prom this 
fact Prof. Meumann himself is inclined to conclude that 
there may be improvement not only of acquisition (atten- 
tion, etc,), but also of retentiveness proper. This con- 
clusion is, however, regarded as not warranted by other 
writers ; and we must say for the present that it is not 
proved that there can be improvement of general re- 
tentiveness. Yet the very difficulty of isolating in experi- 
ment the retentiveness proper from the power of learning 
makes the theoretic question of the improvability of the 
former of little practical importance. For, as both factors 
are alwaj's involved m the concrete, to improve one is to 
pprove the memory. It is at least certain “ that efficiencv 
m learning, m committing to memory, can be increased 

^ Ebbinghaus, i,, p. 655 ; Meumann, i., p. 227. 

S '*■ '»’■ 
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^ by sufficient exercise 

Iffis IS all that 18 required for justifying some amount of 
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tn the habitual direction of the attention 
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reproduced correctly after a single reading ; how many re- 
petitions are necessary as the number of syllables is in- 
creased beyond this amount ; how many repetitions are 
needed to revive the associations thus formed, so that the 
syllables can again be recited after a definite interval ; 
what is the best method of learning a long series of words 
or syllables— -whether each reading should be of the whole, 
or whether it should be taken bit by bit; what is the' 
most advantageous rate of reading ; and so on2 

Another line of research aims at determining whether 
material is more readily remembered when presented to 
the eye or the ear, or when the kinesthetic sense is in- 
volved, as in pronouncing or writing the name or drawino 
the object ; or whether some combination of those possi- 
bilities is best.^ 

Another branch of this investigation is that of “ associa- 
tion-experinients . In these a word or object is presented 
to the subject and he is required to say what ideas are 
called up. The object may be to determine the associa- 
tion-time, or to study the subject’s prevailing types of 
association, and so on.« A recent application of the method 
aims at forcing the subject to betray his knowledge of 
some action or event, either by the nature of the ideas 
called up m his mind by certain “ leading ” suggestions, 
or by the lengthening of the association- times in these 
oases, which indicates that he is voluntarily inhibiting the 
ideas that first occur to him,^ ^ 

This latter form of association-experiment has been 
closely connected with the so-called testimony-experiment 
(Aussageexperiment). This consists in making the sub- 

617 ff" o? to pllkh?*T T E>>WnghanB, Qrund^ilge, 1, pp 

Memo;;,” Experimental Inyeetigatio/of 

Psychology of Speliinj? ” in H;%iene and 

Meimann; ff ^ Smman/, Deo., 1906 ; see also 

4 Meumann, pd., i.,’ pp. 204 ff. 

Munsttrberg, Psychology and Crime. 



uuberve a picture or object or some complex situatiou 
or event, and afterwards describe what he observed as 
accurately as possible. These experiments have already 
been referred to as throwing light on children’s powers of 
obse^ation. Sometimes the procedure has been assim- 
lated as closely as possible to that of the Law, with a nre- 
immarj deposition, » deposition on oath, md erel a 
find Of cross-examination with misleading suggestions 
introduced. Such experiments have shown in^an as- 
tonishmg way what inaecm-ate testimony can be given in 
good faith about even simple happenings.^ 

Edttcational Discipline op the Memoev. 

bb Memory. As we have seen, there has 

ee, nauch discussion as to whether the memory can be 
improved by training. Yet, while it is doubtful whethS 
puie leteutiyeness can be modified, it is certain that 
memory, in the sense which includes learning as weU as 

SoXS 

Thus the teacher must aim at such improvement as 

iie should keep in mind 
the differei^ characteristics of what is meant by a uood 
memory. These, as already implied, are : (1) aptitude 
in applying the mind to a subject so as to acoiiire 
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A glance at these requisites suggests that memory- 
training falls into two main divisions : (a) exercising the 
pupil in a careful and methodical process of acquisition ■ 
(b) practising him in recalling what he has learnt. Al- 
though in practice these two branches of training run on 
together, we may, to a certain extent, treat them as 
separate processes. 

Exercise in Acquisition : (a) Freshness. The first rule 
to he attended to is to take the child at his best. Com- 
mitting anything to memory makes a severe demand on 
the brain energies, and should so far as possible be re- 
legated to the hours of greatest vigour and freshness The 
morning is now known to be the best time for leamino- 
—for most children at any rate.^ Heavy preparation work 
m the evening, especially in the case of young children 
is apt to be distinctly injurious; * ’ 

1 1 3 is that every resource 

should be. used for making the subjects to be learnt as in- 
teresting as possible. The complaints of many distin- 
guished men about the drudgery of school learning may 
remind us how easy it is to overlook this condition A 
lap npber of boys have, like the old writer Schuppius 
taken heart by committing things to memory “ in the 
hope of afterwards forgetting them”. It has been ob- 
served by an eminent teacher that » the memory of the 
young IS very good if they care for what they are about ” 
In order to sepe this condition we must consult the 
learners natural tastes to some extent, and keep in view 
Locke calls “ the^_se^ns of aptitude and inclina- 
tion And we musrfmthS-'ggSrwW^^ 
perp m the subject studied. Perhaps one of the chief 
drawbacks to the teaching of the school as compared with 
that of p home is that it tends to put the day’s lessons 

home-interests, which 

are after all the child s real life. 

(o) Repetition. Repetition is, as we have seen, of the 


,L ; f ^ . 
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utmost importance. It has been shown experimentally 
that if certain material has to be learnt so as to be re- 
tained for any length of time, it is uneconomical to go 
on repeating it after it can he recited correctly ; for this 
will not materially reduce the number of repetitions neces- 
sary on subsequeiit days, and in consequence the total 
number of repetitions required will be increased. ^ Not 
only so, but the more the repetitions are distributed, the 
better. Ihus four repetitions on each of six successive 
days are much more efficacious than eight repetitions on 
each of three successive days.“ 

(d) Methods of Learning. Another question of practical 
importance is whether the material to be learnt should be 
read through each time from beginning to end, or taken 
bit by bit, as is usually done. Experiments have shown 
that unless the material is of markedly unequal difficulty in 
ditferent parts it is more advantageous to read it rnffit 
through each time.® A third, intermediate, method 
consists m dividing the whole up by short pauses, but 
going straight on and not returning to the hemnninc? 
after each pause. This is recommended by Prof. Mem 
mann as on the whole the best of the three.^ 

The_ advantage of learning as a whole is that useless 
and misleading associations between the end and the be- 
ginning of each section are avoided. Its disadvantage is 
that each portion receives the same number of repetitions 
though some, being inore difficult than others, require a 
larger nxunher. The intermediate method, while avoiding 
obstructive associations, tends to produce an even distribu- 
tion of attention, while varying difficulty can, to some 
extent, be allowed for by making the sections of various 
lengths. 

Where the matter to be learnt is verbal, or other 
material capable of being presented to more than one 
sense, it is important to know which mode of presentation 
IS the more advantageous. This has been dealt with 

^EbbiJigiiaus, op. cit, i). 029. « Ibid,, p. 630. 

Imd,, p. 040. 4 Meumann, op, cit., ii." n 24 

iQ.^ 
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above (p. 214). The use of the blackboard as an adiunct 
to an oral lesson is so important, partly because it nm 

because it introduces' 
an appeal to the eye. This will allow those nunik wLo 
are distinct “visuals” to make use of 

e oenented. The same, of course, applies to the n«B 
maps, models and diagrams of every kind. More especi 

the kinesthetic sense ii 
intimate combination with sight or hesrino- Ktr i ■ ^ 

the pupils themselves wi-ite down the recapitulation draw 

M theS""'’ the SowTn. 

nf o 1 ^ f ^ figure with the fin^^er will be 

of advantage, by helping to secui-e analytic obsSvIt^on 

by adding the n.ore ™d JittopSLof 

of educator should make ample use 

of the great principle of eonneetin^^ ideas on 3 nil 
revival of impressions depends. In its bearinrorimtuc 
tion this principle includes two things - Hi ^“®tiuc- 

one with another of the se^ nSs of tbo . 

|gS“ewt;'r^hTas^^ 

heS o?ae?;;„?S f. 

retoed very mneh longer Xen CS “ 

I to, m te«hing » geogrephical fncksay, the situation 


! fif; J^spo. PM, ii « 9^ 

Ijbbinghaus, GrundzUge^ i., p. 629.* 


! P- 206, 
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of Liverpool — its relation to commerce, and to other places, 
as America and Manchester, should be made clear. Simi- 
larly, in relating an historical event, the due setting forth 
of the several actions and incidents in their proper order 
of time, and the pointing out of the causal relations of the 
occurrences, supply connections of ideas of the greatest 
value for the memory. Clear retention of what is heard 
is further aided by a certain systematising of the material, 
-.-.-h;::- the more important events are used as a thread’ 

are strung, so to speak. 

; repro- 


as when the i 

upon which the subordinate events i ' 1, 

Such orderly arrangement facilitates subs^uent 
duction. 

In building up these connections, special pains should 
be taken to select interesting ones. Children are, as a 
ride, greatly interested in the making, and other modes 
of origination, of things. Hence it is well in teaching to 
give prominence to their origin and their causes. For 
example, an Eastern country will acquire new interest 
when it is shown to be the source of such familiar and 
homely things as rice and tea. 

In connecting the new with the old, again, there is 
ample room for the binding force of interesting connec- 
tions. Thus historical facts become interesting, and are 
likely to be remembered, when they are presented as stages 
in the making of what are familiar institutions of to-day, 
such as the House of Commons. ' ' 

What is especially known as “ assimilating ” knowledge 
implies the noting of the similarities in the new facts and 
ideas to what is already known. The bringing out of 
these relations of similarity — as in linking a foreign word 
to a similar English one, or a new historical fact to others 

of the same class, e.g., the Norman invasion to earlier ones 

serves to add interest and to fix in the pupil’s mind im- 
portant connections of ideas. 

The teacher should, further, help his pupils to detect 
the points of contrast between the new and old facts. In 
thfe w'ay a new fact takes on more distinctness, is less 
liable to be confused with other parts of knowledge, and 



the mental system into which it is 
raeived. Children when they begin to 
hat they see are apt to use expressions 
ilean plate ; not a dirty plate,” showing 
3ss them and become links of connec- 
^ In teaching early English history 
on^the striking dissimilarities be- 
' — ’ invaders, and between 
In teaching geogranhv 
again, we may obtain the useful aid of a certafn pleasm- 

. rT7r“"/;.7® s®* wide and smprising devia- 
m habits of life from those of our own people, as when 

eat with chop-sticks, and 


assimilated or appe: 
describe in words 
such as “ This is a c 
how contrasts impr 
tion between ideas, 
it is desirable to dwell 
tween the Saxon and the Norman 
the effects of their 

able excitement if 
tions 

we point out that the Japanese 
not with knives and forks. 

has to thnh out the connections and relations of the 
f^ts. One may say, indeed, that the most effectual way 
of arranging the materials of knowledge for purposes of 
precisely that which best subserves the under- 
standmg of the whole, and the surest means of learniS, 
a subject so as not to forget it is to think about it ^ 
Crmmmig is essentially learning by mere renetitior. 
without the systematising that comes from thinkmo- out 

W Z S “'”"81. they X he 

3i • u !i *^® subject’s knowledge by means of 

part, are Sd.^ »*'><* 

Learning by Heart. The most constant of the bond« 

which are made use of by the 

Tta mpta a,, ,1,^ reZSe I 

IrL^' ^ Tedotms, p. 123, ’ 

® James, c^. oiu ]p, 12^* ^ 



learning : it tends to a mechanical habit of memorising 
the words merely, without a concurrent acquisition of the 
ideas. This parrot-like mode of learning is particularly 
insidious, and this for a double reason. The verbal 
memory being in general quick and tenacious in children, 
they are prone to lean on it to excess ; and it is plainly a 
much simpler problem for the teacher to test whether a 
child has retained the verbal form than whether he has 
grasped the relation of ideas expressed by this form. It 
is now seen, not only that such verbal memorising is sub- 
stituting the husk for the nutritious grain of knowledge, 
but that it is, in spite of its mechanical facility, tiresome 
to children. ‘‘Learning by heart (says Locke) ... I 
know not what it serves for hut to misspend their time 
and pains, and give them a disgust and aversion to their 
books.” 

It is probable that the modern revolt from the tyranny 
of words has led us to undervalue the legitimate service 
of language in learning. In many cases the embodiment 
of knowledge in a precise verbal form is clearly of the 
highest consequence. This applies to such things as to 
definitions and rules wdiere the words are carefully selected 
for a special purpose and cannot be altered, and also to 
poetry and passages of prose where the literary form is an 
element of value.^ Even in learning such a subject as 
history the verbal memory has its rightful place. What 
the teacher has to take care of is that he uses a child’s 
verbal memory only as an auxiliary to the retention of 
ideas after these have been made clear and duly connected 

^ rhiB has been ■well illustrated by Sir G. Fitch, Lectures on Teaching 
.pp.rlSi and , .'r 
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one with another, and never as a substitute for this, and 
that his pupil shall not be slavishly dependent on the' par 
ticular words of the lesson or the text-book, but be able to 
put his knowledge into other forms when required to do so 
That IS to say, learning by heart is permissible if it does 
not degenerate into an unintelligent learning by rote.^ 

Art of Mnemonics. In ancient times great importance 
ivas attached to certain devices for aiding memory and 
shortening Its work, which devices have been knoW as 
Artitioial Memory, Memoria Technica, and the Art of 
Mnemonics. Thus among the Greek and Eoman teachers 
of oratory, emphasis was laid on a topical memory ie 
the connecting of the several heads of a discoui’se with 
different divisions of a house or other budding. In modem 
timra, too, attempts have been made to shorten the more 
mechanical part of the process of acquisition, as in learn- 
ing dates by mnemonic word-forms and lines. This idea 
of relieving the strain of memory owed much of its 
apparent importance to the older theory that the main 
fv, *0 commit words to memory. Now 

that this theory is discarded, less importance is attached 
to a mnemonic art. When things are to be taught so ^ 
to be understood, it is rightly held that their relaW of 
place, time, and cause and effect, as well as of similaritv 
and contrast, should form the main basis of acquisitio/ 
n other words, the more things are connected^in their 
natural relations, the less neld there will be for tS 
invention of artificial connections.^ 

Although there are no definite rules for aidino- i-h^ 
memory which are valid in all cases, thSe is sfch ! 
thing as a skilful management of the memory. This 

assisS'LT the“MStirM s some 

observes, memory of words as ^ ^ Bichter drily 

tested by committing to memory a sheet of best 

iike a prevision of onr modern wav of fpRfinrr Tia 1 This reads 

JPoi an account of the Afferent 

“Mnemonios,” SlnoucUmadia ? Mnemonics, see article 

Chambers’ Sfuiycl^S and article “Memory” 4 
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will include the formation of certain intellectual habits, 
namely, concentration, judicious repetition, and the 
methodical selection and arrangement of our knowledge- 
material. Memory-labour is greatly economised by de- 
tecting what is important, and overlooking wbat is unim- 
portant. ^ When Simonides offered to teach Themistocles 
the art of memory, the latter answered : “ Rather teach 
me the art of forgetting”. Children should from the 
first be exercised in selection. 

Learners will, half involuntarily, further the work of 
learning by all manner of devices that cannot readily be 
reduced to a definite formula. Thus one child in learning 
that the Tudors are followed by the Stuarts will notice 
the odd fact that the S’s here the T’s. One boy 

learned to distinguish the situations of the rivers Rhine 
and Rhone as north and south by noting the similarity 
of the vow'el sounds to those of the words high and loio. 
In studying a foreign language a learner will often shorten 
the labour by discovering fanciful, as well as real, resem- 
blances between the new words and familiar ones in his 
mother-tongue. These devices are perfectly allowable so 
long as the parts of the subject-matter to be learnt are 
connected in an arbitrary way only, and do not supply 
the better links of “ natural relations ” ; such are lists of 
words of ail kinds and numbers. For example, the height 
of Snowdon, 3,671 feet, may be remembered as the first 
four of the series of odd digits, with the first transposed 
to the end. According to researches made by Sir F. 
Galton, it would appear that many pei'sons in early life 
are wont to help themselves to retain what is difficult, e.g., 
series of letters, numbers, dates, by pictming a visual 
scheme, as when the first twelve numerals are represented 
on a kind of clock-face.^ 

Exercise in Recalling. The teacher has to exercise a 


that these early number-Bohemeg persist because of their 
umity m aiding the memory of the numerals. The student should consult 
bir r . Dalton e work, I',i^uiries into Human Faculty, pp. 114 ft'. £.“ Number- 
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child’s mind in ready reprodustion for a variety of reasons. 
First of all, he requires to ascertain whether knowledge 
is duly retained. Again, in the newer and better kind 
of teaching he needs to recall old knowledge in order to 
make sure of taking the pupil on to an intelligent grasp 
of new ideas. Further, a systematic teacher will have 
again and again to examine the contents of children’s 
minds in a wider and more searching way, with a view to 
make them ready in looking up facts when they are 
wanted, as in discovering the cause of a thing, in fimling 
analogies and contrasts to some new fact, in supplying 
examples of a principle to supplement those given by 
himself, and so forth. The art of questioning, which 
rightly holds so high a place in modern teaching, is the 
great means of training children in such methodical re- 
collection. 

The vital importance of refreshing and recapitulating 
old knowledge is brought out most clearly by certain e^ 
perimental results. Every teacher knows that a boy may 
have learnt a rule, or what not, so as to be able to recite 
it perfectly, and that yet by the end of a term, the know- 
ledge may, for practical purposes, have completely disap- 
peared. This is due to the fact already referred to, that 
repetitions in excess of those necessaoy to immediate re- 
production rapidly lose their value. That is, it is not 
possible by repeating the matter to be learnt a very great 
number of times to ensure its being retained for ever after. 
On the contrary, the most economical method is, as we 
saw, not to epeed on any occasion the repetitions necessary 
to reproduction. On a subsequent occasion half the original 
number of repetitions may be needed for relearning, and 
the boy may seem to be in the same position as after the 
first learning. But if now the number of repetitions needed 
after a further interval equal to the first is counted, it will 
be found to be, not half the original, but considerably less, 
perhaps only a quarter. That is, the number of repeti- 
tions nepded decreases with each relearning. This law is 
formulated by Prof; Ebbinghaus as follows; “Associa- 
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de jugement/* says a French proverb. Similarly, Pope 
observes : — 

Thus in the soul while memory prevails, 

The solid power of understanding fails. 

A right appreciation of educational values will lead the 
teacher when training the memory to exercise the child’s 
intelligence as a whole, and in particular to train him in 
so arranging his memory-material as to give the chief and 
central place to the essential and important ideas. Such 
arrangement is already a step in classification, that is, in 
methodical thinking. It is the distinguishing mai-k of 
what Dugald Stewart called a “ philosophical memorv ” 


CHAPTEE XL 


PEODUCTIVE IMAGINATION. 

Repfodactive and Productive Imagination. The pro- 
cess of reproduction involves a recalling of percepts under 
the form of images. It is thus a form of imagination. 
But what is popularly known as imagination implies more 
than this. When, for example, we imagine a new experi- 
ence in the future, say a tour abroad, or reconstruct the 
actions of an historical person, the images called up are 
no longer in their form and mode of arrangement a repro- 
duction of past experiences. The results of experience, the 
groups of memory-images, are in this case undergoing 
a change : they are being modified and rearranged. Hence 
this form of imagination has been marked off as Productive 
Imagination. 

The Constructive Process, {a) The process of con- 
structing new images, like all intellectual elaboration, 
requires first of all certain materials, namely memory- 
images. These do not need to be revived distinctly in 
their original form, being modified by the special needs of 
the new. situation. A child in trying to form an idea of 
an African desert or of the Spanish Armada necessarily 
goes back to some of his own experiences, such as the 
familiar stretch of sand on the seashore, or a fleet once 
seen at Portsmouth or elsewhere, recalling just enough of 
these experiences to have the material needed for donning 
the new idea. . 

It follows that the excellence of the constructive pro- 
cess is, ill every case, limited by the fulness and the clear- 
ness of the memory-images. Unless a child iias seen 
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objects resembling those now heard of, and can call up 
clear images of them, the whole process of construction is 
arrested. The child that can most clearly recall the ap- 
pearance, the glare and heat of the sand on a summer day 
will, other things being equal, most readily form an idea 
of the desert. 

(5) The images of memory thus recalled at once undergo 
modifacation. They tend to form a new organic xvlu^e 
In Its earlier phases the process is comparatively passive 
and unconscious, the memoi'y-elements largely rearranoinsr 
themselves, so to speak. The organisation is aided in 
all cases— m that of the child pictming the desert, as well 
as m that of the poet creating a scene in Hades— by this 
automatic reaiTangement, which supplies what may be 
cal ed the fimt drafUtnage, the rough outline which has 
to be carefuUy filled m or developed afterwards. It is this 
detailed development of the draft-image which illustrates 
the orderly process of construction. The mind here goes 

compares and selects 
what IS fatting, what helps to make the image more com- 
plete and more “ real ”. ^ 

This part of the process illustrates the controlling and 
directive action of an enlightened will. When an artist 

^ selection of 

this and that feature is a process of volition, a choice of 

what IS recognised as good for his purpose, what will 
combine haimomously and pleasingly with the other 
elements selected. _ This chcface is dearly guided by a 
sense of what is fitting, that is to say, by a discriminative 
mdf/ment. The finer this judgment the better the result 
I he great poet is one who not only has a great wealth of 

°'TM?l’a^'ist^“® T sesthetic fitness and harmony, 
ibis last feature of the process is closely comiected with 

as we shall see presently, 
abstract symbols, andm order to interpret them pictoridly 

Of Oa^eBo by B.ying ^ 
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with turban, etc., it is evident that in using the words 
“big,” “man,” etc., I suggest to his mind a number of 
general ideas. It is only by a sufficient combination of 
such verbal symbols that the learner is able to arrive at 
a clear individual representation of the object described. 
The same process of reducing abstract symbols to concrete 
representations is seen yet more clearly in following the 
.scientific description of an unknown species of plant or 
animal.* 

The mind has been exhibited above as going in search 
of material, selecting this according to a plan and judging, 
as well as using language and abstract ideas. All these 
are characteristic of the higher processes we call Thinking, 
and will be fully described later On in connection with these. 
For the present, the chief points to be dealt with are the 
materials used in imagination and the modes of modifying 
and rearranging these. 

Classification of Constructive Activity. The process 
will assume a slightly different form according to that 
which controls it. In reverie the images follow one 
another by mere strength of association so long as their 
feeling tone is pleasant. In dreams the lack of control is 
still more evident, and the associations are in consequence 
much more difficult to trace on waking. In artistic con- 
struction, as we have just seen, it is a sense of beauty, of 
harmony, wffiich determines the rejection of this imagina- 
tive element the selection of that. On the other hand, 
a child when imagining a desert, a glacier, or other strange 
object described to him, is guided by a sense of consistency 
and of truth. He wants to understand, and he tries so to 
combine his material as to produce an intelligible whole. 

We have illustrated the higher process of constructive 
elaboration in two dissimilar lines of activity, the under- 
standing of a description of an unknown object and artistic 
invention. Although both of these processes are examples 

^ On the nature of this imaginative process, see Lloyd Morgan, Psycholoqy 
for Teachers (new edition, 1906), chap, ix.; and G. F. Stout, Analytic 
yoL ii,, p, 267, • 
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of intellectual construction, i.e., elaboration of materials 
gamed by way of sense-perception into new imaginative 
forms, that of artistic production is of a mucli higher Mnd 
It involves creation and may be called Originatwe lmagina- 
tion as distmgmshed from a mere imaginative assimilation 
of another s ideas, which, though a process of activity is a 
simpler process, and by contrast may be called InteZveta- 
t%ve ImaginaUon} The poet’s work in picturing a new 
scene, and combining a series of such scenes into a work* 
of art, IS a highly complex process, and presupposes a rare 
orm of intellect Many a child can follow a geographical 
description, and appreciate a fairly simple poem and 
^et be quite incapable of creating new ideas for himself 
It IS the same with scientific knowledge. It is one thina 
^ discovered by another and well de! 







feeling. Little boys and girls love to build up a region of 
fairyland decked out with the brightest colours, and greatly 
surpassing, in its wondroirs scenes and adventures, all that 
the evei^uiay world supplies. 

In this case, too, we may distinguish between the 
Interpretative and Originative varieties of imaginative 
activity. ^ The former is illustrated in childi’en’s ready 
assimilation and en]*03i^ment of fairy-tales and romantic 
stories. In this process the activity, though sustained by 
pleasurable feeling, is controlled by the form of the presented 
story Where, on the other hand, a child invents a story 
for himself the whole process is freer, and the 'Vfeeling 
tone” of the images has fuller sway over their selection. 
The highest form of this aesthetic creation is seen in the 
originative construction of the poet. Here we have a rich 
store of intellectual material, a variety of model forms for 
the new constructions, which are the product of a wide 
and varied experience and study, and a fine selection of the 
fitting, under the guidance of a refined and trained taste. 

The Image and the Self. There is in particular one 
image which it is worth while to consider before going 
further i it is that of the Self. GonsideriTKy thp InwAaf. 
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perhaps more important than iEsthetic Imagination 

mbdivLr*®^ at greater length. The subject will be 
pbdivided according as imagination helns— n\ 4! 
h>,mon of tho PkSriool W^U ; 

facts of Menial Experience ; (S) PracficWrntlT, ^ 

These will fal he tested in IMr lowi 
leconsidered m their Oi-iginative aspects. 

(1; Imapnative Apprehension of the Physical Wnrf.fi 

srs r ' 

alike m the acquisition of new knowledge from oft 
prevision. The^ first is the low^,-^'^^^ imaginative 

others through the medium of knowledge from 

arily called ‘‘ learning' wW, W- What is ordin- 
by books, is bnrrf;ars 5mSv L or 

It involves a peculiar exercise of .“o^^ory ; 

that is immediately presenteTto the fe! All 

IS a aeries of verblI^ound: ' 

of these presented word svmKnio meaning 

necessary for the learner fn^T^i realised, it is 

of the objects described In^otbe mental images 

aginatively construct a con-e^nn must im- 

In order to SustLte fbf«^ 
sation let us take the case of a^ferf constructive reali- 
to a child. He WiS we tin describing a glacier 
him about his exnerienee suppose, by questioning 

mountains and waterfalls Here^wet^^ knowledge of ice, 

. his, 
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tonches are added, this outline or “ schema ” of an imacfi- 
native representation is gradually made more special and 
more concrete by the incorporation of characteristic details. 
Ihus the mental picture of the glacier grows more clear 
as the crevasses, the moraine at the side, and other details 
are described. 

We thus see that the whole process of formative imagi- 
nation IS earned out by a modification and adaptation to 
a new pm-pose of ideas already possessed by the learner ; 
ana further, that the gradual development of a distinct 
image proceeds by means of a kind of synthesis of ele- 
ments, the analysis of which has previously been carried 
out by the teacher. This synthesis or combination of 
elements involves a series of determinations or specialisa- 
tions by means of which what was a vague outline grows 
into a inore concrete and detailed picture. 

In this, as in other forms of the acquisition of knowledge 
a double process of assimilation and discrimination is 
carried out._ A chiU assimilates a description of an object 
or a historical narrative, by mentally connecting it w'ith 

what resembles it m his familiar experiences. Golt^ 
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child necessarily reads the concrete facts of his experience 
into the descriptions and narratives he hears. Hence in 
order to get an accurate grasp of ineanino' he has to h 
led to discnininate and select, discarding features of the 
old which do not fit the new purpose The new ■ 
of WWge must not TeiriSo 

system, hut add a new element to it. P vo 

_ On the success of this imaginative eifort denentlo te 
importent extent the understanding of the descriptio? 
Undeistandmg of a concrete object means exercisincr ' 
or thought and is a very different thing from imacfnaW 
ye It IS aided by the latter. If, for elampie a cS fo 

as 

Hsie we eee the close reletion between Tear im, 

r™“b; ‘X’ 

lectual imagination concerns itself with the ficts a/^+k^' 
inner life, with thp i/1aqd 

of the mind. Knowledo-e’of the^f^f 

mutual understanding whiL ^ maki underlies all that 

possible, all that we c!ll sympathy a^d 

insight into the good and bad aspects of othels’ chaiS^' 

from an image of the self at firi cf 

imperfect. The princint a^ 

to say, of action and ?£tion foadfn^^^^ 

plete apprehension hAVA aav • ^ mox’e com- 

attempt- to apprehend othS^spl^^^ mto play : the child’s 
N pprenend other selves reacts on his idea of 
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his own self, and this again reciprocally on other selves 
as will be illustrated more fully later. ’ 

In this apprehen.sion of the inner life there is a true 
process of construction precisely similar to that by which 
external objects are apprehended. A child imagines how 
he_ would feel and act if placed in the position, sav, of 
Prmce Arthur m the Tower, by help of materials gathered 
ti'om his own expenence of confinement and despairino' 
misery. Ihere is in this case, too, a procesis of rearrange^ 
nient and construction directed to the gradual development 
ot a clear out of a vague idea. 

Now we know that a child cannot, in an abstract way 
fix his attention on ideas of mental states, whether his 
own or those of another; and many adults share in this 
incapacity. In realising how Prince Arthur would feel 
shut up in the Tower a child proceeds by representiiio- 
external facts, both those of the situation, and those of 
me expressional movements called forth by the feelino's. 
lhat IS to say, the realisation of another’s mental state^is 
supported by a true process of pictorial imagination. 

(3) Practical Contrivance. A third variety has to do 
with the construction of ideas of new actions, ranging from 
simple movements such as are required to produce a new 
efiect, say, a verbal sound, up to complex actions, such as 
are involved m learning to play a musical instrument, or 
inhttmg together material things, so as to obtain a new 
mechanical device. Here, too, the image of the self plays 
an important part, for this variety is characterised in part 
by the presence and prominence of motor ideas (ideas of 
our own movements) together wnith their external results. 
As such, although it is intellectual in the sense that it 
furthers our xnow edge how to do things and to produce 
new external results, it is essentially pTwoUcal, and forms 
an important constituent in the development of our active 
pwers, the learner being called on to reproduce what 
has already been learnt, and to adapt this to new circum- 
stances and new needs. Thus in learning to climb the 
stairs or to put on his shoes, a child readjusts -previous 
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acquisitions, fitting them to the new aim of the moment 
Mere, agam, we may distinguish between a receptive and 
a inore ongmal form of construction. Much of a child’s 
motor acqmation is imitative, and so receptive, or inter- 
pretative. This is illustrated plainly enwgh in Sav 
w iich is often a mimicry of the serious actions of a<hilts’ 
and m many school exercises such as singing, writing and 
the movements of drill. ’ ^ 

nf Images. The images of movement spoken 

f above are known as Einasthetic Images. Their im- 
portance will require us to speak of them Lain eLeciX 
in the chapter on the ongms of Voluntary MovemeL ij 
connection with language, too, they play an importan 
pai-t, for, while to most people, perhaps, the image of a woL 
mam y a representation either of its sound or of its visual 

o?T.VLX!Tpt 

word (see aWe p. 199). The qa’estio? ho™S®tSy 

conStoe"Sr ' will be 

Originative Forms of Intellectual Imagination • ns. 
covery. The discovery of new facts and the lawl 4hich 
govern these is largely a matter of careful observation s^d 
hof reasonmg from ascertained facts and truths Yet 

refe’onTS^uXow'®- into the 

icgion ot the unknown in the form of coniecturines as 

SpLS :tT“ 

of Nature penetrates inhf to mmleiT TbS” ““oj* 
imagination implies a good accumulation of suitahle^Sow- 
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ledge to start with, and a facility in inventing new sup- 
positions or “ hypotheses wMcli^ -have afterwards ■ to 'be 
tested or verified. 

(2) Moral Direction. ■ In the case of Inner Apprehension 
also we have the distinction between a more mechanical 
process of apprehension and an originative process of dis- 
covery. This applies even to the apprehension of another's 
feelings and intentions through the medium of his outward 
movements, etc. It is comparatively easy for a. -child' to 
read off .the emotional signs of. cheerfulness or crossness " 
in a teacher; much more difficult to find his way to the 
fact by a process of imaginative inference from the teacher’s 
actions. The same, applies to 'those experiences w.bich are 
presented,: ^ still less : directly by -the medium of verbal 
description.' In following an account, of a pathetic story 

■ a, :child’s. imagination is moving obediently to the lead of 
the teacher’s words ; in trying to imagine how a particular 
historical or other person is likely to feel or act in given 
circiimstances he is, much more of a discoverer. 

.Closely connected with this imaginative apprehension 
of other minds is the moral directio.n of imaginative'^ 
activity. ^This'is illustrated in the imagination of some 
new fact ^ in moral experience, say the results of a good or 
a bad action. A large demand is made on the imagination, 
as we shall see later on, in all that sympathetic insight into 
others’ needs and claims which forms so vital an. element 
in a morally good disposition. Imaginative activity enters 
further into the development of new and higher forms of 
personal aspiration towards a higher moral level. In youth, 
more particularly, the directions of desire and effort are 
largely swayed by -ideal representations, the. product of an 
ardent and intense imaginative activity . carried out on ' 
material s'upplied by the character ■■ of some .. .moral .hero, 
c.c/., the teacher or some admired character in history 
or fiction. 

(3) Mvention and Expert nient. From the lower and 
receptive form of practical contrivance we must mark off 
the higher form of free invention. Children find out 
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many new combinations of movement with iittle if anv 
guidance from others. By successive tentatives In wS 
he foims of previously acquired movements are modified 
an approximation will, under favourable circumstances be 

the required adaptation a sten further cany mg 

=S '& rrf “ 

o( old idei ““‘'“‘ive 

»SVex“i"r°BTlucr “f 

being motived bv the TSi f ^ experimental, 

certain ciiumstSces T u ^^PPen in 

thoT'JTht™ t"" T- . 1* ™“ *e«i 

deult with the fonnition we have 

theaee, with dflT.^” 

With th© remarks on n togettiei' 

wonder whethSmSnatioifa^if^h^-r®" ^ 

identical. It is admitted tint nn ^^'e “ot alter all 

be drawn between them and thsHt "''^ can 

of point of view that ^ <Jiference 

imagination and now thought* When 
aim of an hypothesis and it<! reiai- T consider the 
ins in 

consider it as comnosed of irriQ w “eught, but when we 

Which 
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Intellectual Function of Imagination. The evils at- 
tendant on the more exciting and uncontrolled forms of 
nna^native activity have led many to think little of its 
intellectual value. It has been customary to oppose the 
raagmarion to the serious truth-loving Under-standing 
lo a narrow practical intelligence the imagination is apt 
to seem a wild disturbing force in the orderly economy of 
nimd. Even winters on the human mind have followed 
the popular judgment so far as to form a low estimate of 
tie intellectual sei-yice of imagination. It is undeniable 
that imagination, when subject to the caprices of feelino- 
IS obstructive to the finer intellectual work. Yet as we 
have seen, the calmer and more disciplined forms of 
imaginative activity are a vital factor in the process of cog- 
nition. By far the larger part of our knowledge of the 
surface of our planet, of the past history of our race 
of the hidden world of human feeling and thought is 
acquired by a strenuous methodical exercise of the imamna- 
tion. Hence, other things being equal, children of bnaht 
imagination are better learners than unimaginative ones 

ih *“’0“ intelligence 

m Its higher and more valuable developments. A man 

of ready insight, quick to apprehend a new fact, a new 

imaginative man. 

Many of the greatest intellects, e.g., those of eminent 
^lentific discoverers and poets, are imaginative intellects. 

\\ c aie justified, therefore, m treating of the imaginative 
process as an integral pai-t of the intellectual processes 
Early Developments of Imagination. Productive im- 
‘^^P^^dsupon a certain development of 
lental leprodiiction and the formation of a store of 
memory-image, s. Yet, as soon as this store has assumed 
Ally modest dimensions, the impulse to use it for purposes 
of imaginative production emerges. ^ 

An infant may be said to show a germ of ima<nmtion 
when the signs of anticipations of new experieucTes m-ow 
tW r B not till language beginn to SrmalfeS 
that a ieei plaj ot imaginative activity giwB aisiSnet, it 
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IS in listening to the simple narrations and descriptions of 
the mother or nurse that the process of fashioning new 
images is first exercisea._ A noteworthy point here fs that 
chilcben only show an interest in new stories after theii- 
imnds have been first trained to follow verbal recitals of 
their own experiences.! That is to say, production follows 

taiipd When once a child has at- 

oned to readiness m reproducing his own experiences he 
Will begin to show interest in new recitals. He seems st 
this stage to find new delight in picturing thino's .\s 
Madame Necker observes : “ The pleasure which the nai- 
lation of the most simple stories affords children is con- 
vivacity of the images in their minds.” 
Children s Fancy. After a certain amount of exercise 
of imaginative construction in this simple receptive form 
children commonly show a spontaneous disposftion to S’ 
vent fancies of their own. This inventivrSvity S 
children s imagination is one of the most striking of their 
charactenstic traits. It looks as if a strong impulse of 
creation, reinforced by the pleasurable excitement which 
comes fioin the first use of a new power, leads most children 
from about the age of three or fom’ to throw much of theS 

the exX^atTon direction. Whatever 

tne explanation, the fact is unquestionable, and it is a fact 

with which the educator has to reckon. The cmditv of 

‘tailed 

Jay'S So.Aea'ri’e 

tile _ activity of this childish fancy connects 
itself closely with the perception of objects of sense This 
connecting of the ideal with the reil is ilSrated X 
children’s pl^ Hay is, as we shall see later S xXT 
the outcome of a number of impulses, all stimfgin the 

I Tears of CUUhood, p 96 

^ imagination. Psychology ; 
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early years. Among other things it is a striking exhibi- 
tion of the vivifying power of childish fancy. When at 
play a child realises, by means of a livelj^ imaginative 
activity which older people often fail to understand, the 
objects and situations which he is representing. The 
presence of a real object, the stick which serves as hobby- 
horse, the wisp of straw which does for a doll, supplies a 
basis of sensuous reality on which the imagination can 
the more easily construct its fabric. By the “ alchemy of 
imagination, as it has been called, the stick or the wisp 
of straw becomes for the child more than half-transformed 
into a living thing. 

This exuberance of imaginative activity shows itself 
commonly, too, in another form. A quite young child, after 
hearing a number of stories, wall begin himself to model 
new ones. These fabrications show' the influence of the 
child s ow'n experience and observation as well as of 
the stories heard from others. At this period spontaneous 
fancy is apt to a,ssume extravagant shapes. So common 
an object as a stone is treated as having sensation and 
feeling ; or, if it happens to have a hole in it, may be trans- 
formed into the dwelling-place of fairies. A strong sus- 
ceptibility to the excitement of the marvellous, and a 
childish love of what is odd and grotesque, are sufficient to 
sustain this romancing. T'oung children are w'ont to pro- 
ject themselves in fancy to distant regions of space, and 
to transform themselves into objects which to us seena not 
only quite unlike human beings but wanting in life. Thus 
one child when barely three years old was accustomed to 
indulge in the pleasing fancy of living in the water with 
the fishes, of being a beautiful star in the sky, and so 
forth. The daring of these combinations is to a consider- ' 
able extent accounted for by the child’s ignorance of what 
is^ impossible and improbable. For this reason, much 
of children s lying should not be regarded as a serious 
moral oflence.i Judgment as to truth and probability 

^ Bee Memiiaim, oj?. cU., i., pp. 248 ft\ 
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Imagination Brought under Control. The growth of 
knowledge and the development of the mentafprodee 
whole l^d to marked changes in the activity of 
imagination From the first more excited and capricious 
mru ’ ^ passes into a calmer and more orderly 

node of activity, m which it is controlled and disciplined bv 
an enlightened will. That is to say, its activity becomes 
niore and more dmected by the sense of whaHs tme aod 
piobable. ^is process of development shows itself even 
mth Kspect to Mon itself. As soon to, rohiidlSs » 
eaiei idea of the general forms and conditions of linm^n 
experience the old nursery tales cease to satisfy Their 

form to th^fixe/ which con- 

torm to the fixed circumstances and laws of real life e ,/ 

h»te.e. 0 children, their doings .nd expeSiot' t 

this wdv the esrUer impulses, such so thf loTe If the 

and a feeling for the grotesque and ridiculous 

a dihiTtemCar’^f motives,’ 

aesne to leain about things, and a regard for what 

cieaily in the gradual subjection of the imac^ination 
and tmth^ P^’^^^e^^es of learning, to the ends of knowledge 

of >^*1 Imagination. While the develonment 

a mistakrfrr^ ^ movements of childish fancy it is 
a m stakepo suppose that imaginative power ceas’efto 

himself very slowSinenf 

y ow ana inept, as compared with an educated 

in my votamj oS^^’''cSlr& 

Of. MeiimaiiTf 7/i/» S «. c^ap. iz. (‘ Tiie Age of ImaginaMon ’q. 
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adult, in constracting a clear mental representation of ar 
imknown natural phenomenon, such as a Swiss mountain 
or ot an historical event. This suggests that what we call 
imaginative construction goes on developing with the 
gradual assimilation of the fruits of experience, as well as 
with repeated exercises in constructive activity Its feats 
may grow less startling to us : but in reality it now begins 
to achieve far greater triumphs in the growing command 
by the mind of nature, history, and the rest of our com- 
plex and wondrous realm of reality. A precisely similar 
change takes place, as Mr. Herbert Spencer has shown 
m the development of imagination in the race.^ 

Educational Control op Imagination. 

Training of the imagination. The notion that the 
educMor has a special work to do in exercising and Glid- 
ing the imagination of the young is a comparativelymiew 
one. _ Ihe common supposition of the inutility, not to say 
the mischievous nature, of the faculty has naturally led to 
the idea that if education has anything to do with a child’s 
nnagination it has merely to check its activity. It is 
to be hoped, however, that a clearer apprehension of the 
scope of imagmative activity, and the important part it 
. „ 1 in tne work of the intellect, will turn teachers’ atten- 
to the problem of developing it. 

y. The educator has, no doubt, 
e or repressive control over the early 
'"n. He will do well to remember 
imagination, like fire, 
master ”. Owing to the 
.to their natural 
.. . '® other emotions, the 

lively ^imagination, apt to dwell on and 
— s, exposes them to special dangers 
■e shown how dread of the dark and 

Principles of Psychology, ii., §§ 491, 492. • 


plays 

tion more and more i 
(<x) Restraining Fancy, 
to exercise some negative "■ 
movements of imagination, 
that, as Miss Edgeworth observes, 

‘‘is a good seiwant but a bad 

Ignorance of children about nature and life 
excitability, and to their fear 
possession of a I‘ ' ' 

exaggerate emotional’ideas, 

Locke and others hav 
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hobgobita, and ottnr 

imagination to a pitch wL'ch is mnt-cfK, ^ ^ 

«u.bing beith'"' X^:z’zZr 

case of nervous and semitive ohn<ireu°to’2i*?‘f ^ 
hold on their minds This a dangerous 

fact that children of awL iH. 
to believe that tL^haS JSf ^ imagination tend 

been suggoafed ZZrZSelZZZ Z Tf^ 

Sdfrsbitrb"'”™^ 

exciting, and esnedallv nS °ff too 

terribloT borriCir^^ ^4^:^“'^!^“' t 

grow excessively absorbed in “ the £sLVnT 

tion,” more especially those of d^v^ri ® of imagina- 
corrected by oiling forth the actkities 

ing and useful kinds of itjrk ^ YeUwT ®®t- 

well to remember that an exceptfonal beftTn^'^'’ 
d„^.ug hasurarbed the d.wl’of 

-ii”a “ 

over-estimate the evils of ima'o-inor • to 

suggesting that it were well to fhnf JTf as in 

realm of ^fiction alWetW Si? f the 
creation of a super-s^sihle" wn 1 1 *^®'t the 

tuiTtad, is bS'“S apX^aS%f"b°?ld‘’“i“ 

IS the source of much mire ^ ? childhood. It 

which enters into it tends in onii ’ illusion 

with so little sense of shock or cS flw*? <iisappear 
effects become inappreciable If harmful 

“r s: 

See Motet^s curious work T/oc /w 

Justice, • » ^ ^ temoignages des enfanis ckvani la 
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Other important mental growths, that a decided interfer- 
ence on the part of the educator is calMd for. 

(b) Cultivating the Imagination. But here, as else- 
where, education is never merely negative ; it diverts energy 
into other and better channels. While checking certain 
directions and forms of early imagination the educator 
should aim at developing it along healthy and profitable 
lines. In truth, as Madame Necker tells us, “we only re- 
strain the imagination when we exercise it ”. 

In childhood this “play of fancy’’ (like other play) is 
raiuable as a. preparation—namely, for the serious in- 
tellectual work to follow. Just as the infant’s plump 
unformed hand, by its seemingly idle and purposeless 
manipulations of whatever comes within reach, is ac- 
qumng strength and precision of movement for the work 
of after-life, so the imagination develops into a strong and 
flexible organ by what are apt to seem to older people 
loolish indulgences. 

In this cultivation of the imagination the educator has 
to subject It to the discipline of a methodical procedure. 

he narration of a good story in a clear, orderly manner 
constitutes such a disciplinary exercise. These exercises, 
which should be carried out in the home before school dis- 
cipline begins, train the young mind in keeping the atten- 
tion iixed, and m a progressive formation of a consistent and 
intelligible whole out of a series of verbal presentations. 
Happy those children who have a cultivated father, like 
Heslie Stephen, to introduce them by his imp.ressive read- 
ings to the realm of good literature.^ 

In tins training of the imagination we must attend to 
the natural laws of the process. The educator should see 
— teskng the point by questions where necessary — that 
the child has the requisite stock of memory-images, and 
should begin with comparatively easy exercises, involv- 
ing ideas of a simple structure and related, in their form 
as well as in their constituent parts, to familiar childish 

^ See Prof. Maitland’s Life and Letters of Leslie Bte^hen^ pp. 474 




ana observations. A child mfiv fnv i 

be called on to picture with bit ,3 f example, 

because he is familiar with the sno^v nti Ttt 

.ixrajts r£Eir",“- 

judicious appeal to childish feeling. The^ scene oi^n^ r ^ 
to be Die toed should o ^ 4. • or action 

by its prettiness or bv itq n> wonder, or attract 

All this sug^;ste 

them, the established favourites IrtlS^n 

and stories of all kinds form bv +i • baiiy-tales 

appals to childish feeling the besf 

culture of imagination ^ In'ordAr b " in the 

educational value of 'stories a ’ • 

made. A good deal of an n. n’ a selection must be 

not so much from its moral to°ne° ^i^<b'en's literature is bad, 

being written too much froL the unsuitability, 

feeHngs'Siffgs.^^ 

however, stories form a^SS iLSro?"cSf 

imagination at fii-st, they need to htfJ^ fbe 

higher kind of exercise wh?ch is ?nvolv°f 
knowledp. Most oral teacMng so S it\?T’T^ 
concrete facts, proceeds by an appeal to the r vL ° ° 

September, 1696. Cluldren ” m The FwtnighUy Bevi^o, 
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f continually drawing out the learner's imaginatiTe activity 

j All instructive teaching, too, about the facts of human 

I expenence, including the thoughts and actions of the wise, 

; the great and the good, opens up another wide and attrac- 

tive arena for the exei’cise of the imagination. 

I ^ The conditions of a wise and efficient exercise of the 

j imagination can be illustrated best of all by a reference 

i to those comparatively concrete branches of knowledge 

• which make a specially large appeal to this form of mental 

activity. Insimpleformsof Biography and Travel, later in 
; elementary History and Geography, the teacher is largely 

; engaged in guiding and superintending the movements of 

his pupils’ imaginations. 

The fii^t thing the teacher has to attend to in such 
I teaching is f/ie form of presentation. A suitable form 

impiies a careliu selection of the language used. This 
must be at once intelligible and forcible in point of 
suggestiveness. The imaginative activity of a child is 
most eflectually stimulated by simple homely words which 
tend to call up. instantly the required ideas and combina- 
tions of ideas. The teacher should understand, too, the 
function of striking figures of speech, metaphors, etc., 
by w'hich vividness and force may be given to a description. 
He should be on the qui vive for ambiguous terms, re- 
membering that children easily misapprehend our words 
i and are prone to put into them too much childish experi- 

! ence and meaning.' 

f .In connection with this clear intelligible use of words 

the teacher should take the child’s mind bach to its own 
past experiences, prompting him to recall facts which may 
aid in the ajiperception of the new ones. In thus 
‘ child’s own experiences, however, the teacher 

should be caireful to help him to distinguish the new fact 
now presented from the old experiences. A teacher had 
been giving a lesson on Homer to a class of children 
aged about thirteen, in which she had spoken of the old 

I ot S/S°pp.1s3 “a gwen w.my Studies 
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blind poet as wandei-ing from place to place. She was 
afterwards much amused at finding one of her nunils 
translating the story into terms of "everyday expemLe 

Once more, the teacher should follow an orderly plan of 
descuption con-esponding with the natmal mode o/M'ork- 
mg of imaginative apprehension. He should remember 
that all ^owledge develops by stages from a vaave to n 
giufe /orm Thus the Lcription of a luver'S'a cist 
e, and the like, best begins with a general account of if q 
situation, size and shape, and then proceeds by a detailed 
account of particulars. Similarly, in describiL a^ his^ 
toiical event such as the defeat of the Spanish Annada it 

ect, including a reference to a few of the important T 

of the time, and in this way to lead 
the pupils to a general schematic form, in which the details 

onhe parfcuto event will eftiweri find Sei nltS 

that when an oral lesson con. 
abts of the descnption of an object or a scene a difficult 
piece of integrative synthesis is involved. A ’verbal ac 

paS 

y, me massacied the men of Eomney, took Dover and 
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marched on London. He burnt Southwark, and after a 
little time of waiting received the submission of the chief 
of the English Here there is no task set of combining 
the facts into a co-existent whole, but the succession in the 
naiTative corresponds with the successive stages of the 
action. 

A practical suggestion now arises. Is it possible to give 
to the dead abstract enumeration of the parts of an ob- 
ject something of the movement and life of the narration ? 
This question has been answered by the greatest of 
German critics, Lessing. In his classical work Laoooon, 
when speaking of the limitations of the poet’s verbal 
description in dealing with objects at rest, he illustrates 
his point by showing how Homer, in describing the 
chariot of Juno and the shield of Achilles, turns descrip- 
tion into narrative form by telling the story of how the 
object was made, i.e., by successive additions of parts. So 
our bald description of Vesuvius might have been made a 
narrative by describing an ascent of the mountain. Prof. 
Josiah Eoyce rightly mrges that this turning of things by 
the teacher into actions introduces an important dramatic 
element,^ the love of action, which is at the bottom of our 
interest in the drama.* 

The teacher should remember, too, that feeling is the 
life of imagination, and that in teaching a subject like 
geography the child’s love of adventure and story may at 
first be best appealed to by connecting description with a 
narrative of some real or imaginary journey, its adventures, 
dangers, etc.“ 

Eiually, in all this teaching of the concrete by way of 
verbal descriptimi the imagination of the learner should be 
assisted by a judicioiifi use of sense-presentations. The 
important aid rendered to the child’s imagination by the 
sight of a globe, a relief map, or a picture, is recognised in 


Outlines of Psychology, pp. 254, 255. 

- In Sii* Joshna Fitch’s valuable chapters on the teachings of geo^rraphy 
and mstory {Lectures on Teaching, ehaps. xii. and xiii.), the reader mav see 
these points iUustrated. Cf. I. Taylor, Education, p. 255 et sea 
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of science, opportunities occur of encouraging children to 
picture and think out the results of what they know. 
Here, no doubt, we have to do with a process of thought, 
i.e., of reasoning from the known to the unknown. Yet 
this reasoning grows out of imaginative activity. Thus, a 
child who clearly realises the situation of King Alfred 
among the Danes may be encouraged to find his way, in 
pMt at least, to the new fact of the King’s disguise. 
Similarly, children who have had experiences of digging 
trenches in the sand of the sea-shore, may, by a judicious 
question or two, be led half to anticipate your information 
that the mountain torrents scoop out the valleys. The 
educator can render no greater service to a child than to 
develop this power of ready imaginative discovery. 

Here, however, great judgment is needed. It is no 
doubt true that much mediocre teaching of to-day (like 
much mediocre art) sins by leaving too little to the imagi- 
nation ; children are often bored by being told what they 
are perfectly well able to find out for themselves. The new 
questioning method of teaching (see chap, xiv.) is of the 
highest educative importance. Yet errors are made in this 
mode of teaching also. It is very easy for an inexperienced 
teacher to expect too much from a child ; and some of the 
questions “ shot off” in this questioning method miss their 
mark by calling forth no definite line of responsive imagi- 
native activity. You must know, with some degree of 
precision, how much latent knowledge there is in a child’s 
mnd, and, further, what are the precise attitude and the 
directions of activity of this mind at the moment (as 
determined by the immediately preceding instimction), if 
you are with unerring tact to put the apposite and fruitful 
tpestion, the question wKich instantly starts the required 
hne of activity. _ You need, further, to be on your 
guard against misapprehensions arising from misleading 
associations. ‘ ^ 

^ Ciiltivatloii of otlier Directions of- Imag'inatlve Actlylty. 

A word or two must suffice on the relation of the educator 
to the other forms of imaginative activity distinguished 
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forming a new letter when learning to write illustrates 
these conditions. Ample room must, moreover, be pro- 
Yicled for a freer construction, partly by the selection of 
toys— such as a box of bricks, or what Jean Paul Eicliter 
held to^ be the best of toys, a heap of sand — which offer an 
indefinite scope for varied constructive invention, partly by 
introducing into the methodical work of the kindergarten 
or school opportunities for inventing original designs.^ 

The cultivation of the aesthetic imagination is, in the 
main, similar to that of the intellectual. Its special feature 
is that it implies the development of a finer feeling for 
what is aesthetically fit, harmonious, and contributory to a 
total impression of beauty (see below chap, xvii .) . 


• ^ -^^16 cultivation o£ an aptitutie for mechanical contrivance in children 

IB weU ilhiBtrafed by Miss Edgeworth, Practical Education, i., pp. 33 ff. 
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modic, its essential condition being a blocking of in- 
tellectual activity, due to some new situation which can- 
not be provided for in the usual routine. Thus if a lady 
la cutting out a new garment and finds that she is getting 
short of materia.1, the modification which becomes neces- 
sary is an occasion for thought. In its early rudimentary 
stages, thought is essentially a practical function and 
follows some special need. Its importance lies in the fact 
tJaat It assists in new adaptations or re-adiustments. Yet 
in the case of an intelligent chUd it soon begins to free 
itself from practical needs and to assume the form of ac- 
tivity directed to a theoretic end— the attainment of clear 
and consistent ideas of things. 

Under the title of Originative Imagination we considered 
sorne cases where a central idea attracted to itself a number 
of images harmonising with it in a certain way. The 
finished product we called a system of images, though the 
central idea was a thought. All thinking is more or 
less of this type. “ We start from a comparatively fixed 
central idea or intuition and work along the several 
diverging lines^ of ideas associated with it. , . . What 
seems relevant is at once contemplated more closely while 
what seems in-elevant awakens little interest and receives 
little attention. * 

The classification of a flower and the solving of an easy 
prolflem may be taken as simple illustrations of thought 
as elaborated in adults. In each case we have a central 
Idea or notion of what we are seeking, and this we 
try to inako more perfect or definite. When we have 
arrived at the proper associations the process is complete 

Ihus in classifying “ Potentilla,” we notice that it 
appears to be of the order Eanunculaceie because of its 
coiol a of live separate petals and its numerous stamens; 

because of the perigynous 
position of Its stamens. Again, it appears as if it may 
be a Saxifrage, but its pistil of many carpels shows us 


^ Ward, Article “ Psychology,” Encyc. BriL, p. 75. " 
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whole we merely apprehend it : when, however, we speci- 
ally note certain of its chai’acters, recognising these as the 
common characters of a whole class of objects, we compre- 
hend it. 

Again, we may mark off two kinds of thinking, answer- 
ing to those distinguished under Imagination. This may 
be illustrated by considering the great difference in mental 
stress between solving a problem in algebra for oneself 
and reading over the solution in a key. In the one 
case, ideas are called up from all quarters and selection 
made from among them, the whole process going on under 
very great strain. This form of thought may be called 
Originative. In the other case, one merely takes in the 
meaning of the terms used, and gives a comparatively 
passive assent to the relations asserted. This Inteiqireta- 
tive form needs much less effort. In the case of some 
demonstrations, even interpretative thought may grow 
very difficult, though even in this case the effort involved 
is less severe than that required for the original construc- 
tion of them. 

Thought and the Earlier Processes : Imagination. Ab- 
stract thinking may so develop that pains are actually 
taken at times to exclude perception, as for instance 
when one shuts one’s eyes, or blocks one’s ears with 
cotton-wool. Yet we must remember that perception, as 
shown in chapter viii., not only provides the foundation 
for all the higher processes, including thought, but in 
its higher form of observation contains a germ of 
thought. 

In a previous section it was pointed out that thought and 
imagination actually work side by side in what is called 
Originative Imagination, which may almost be called 
iliiiiking in images , But that to imagine is not the 
rame thing as to think about generalities, is at once evident. 

I o imagine is to represent a concrete object in somethino- 
approaching to its fulness of detail : to think is to inhibit 
this tendency to “ picture out ” the object represented, to 
restrict attention to certain selected aspects of it." Hence 
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^ tjajiiiBfcib way oi looKmg at; and recog- 

msmg things is by regarding them as conerete wholes 
determined or characterised by certain prominent and 
attractive features or qualities. In perceiving and recog- 
nising an object, say a rose, a child cannot at will single 
out for special attention any one of its qualities, e.g., its 
shade of colom, or the mode of cxirvature of its petals. 
Strictly speaking he apprehends merely a thing. 

In perceiving certain simple objects a child may, no 
doubt, carry out a process which looks like analysis, as 
when, for example, he extends the name “ lamp ” to various 
bright objects, or greets the passing of a bird with the 
e.xclamation “ If-if/ bird! ” In these cases he must, it is 
evident, specially note one feature of the object, brightness 
or bigness. But these features may be said to force 
themselves upon his attention by their vigour as sensory 
stimuli {intensity or extensity of visual presentation). 


tins n.rst mode oi apprehension a perception of qualities 
and relations is doubtful.^ Whatever may be the reach 


tins First so-calJed abstraction,^ we must distinguish it 
111 abstraction in the narrower sense, which means the 
gliiig out for special attention of a quality or a relation 
uch, so far .from protruding itself on our notice, lies 
I den among a number of surrounding elements. It is 
s tiue abstraction w'hen, for example, we separate out 

See Llojd Morgan, Psychology for Teachers (new edition), p. .12B. 
Meninann calls it “ psychological abstraction” to distinguish It from the 
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and the original, or between a mouse and a rat (ef. above 
pp. 217ff.). 

The student must carefully distinguish this clear ex- 
plicit awareness of similarity or contrast from the implicit 
apprehension of difference in perception. A child “ dis- 
criminates ” the dog from the cat long before he can com- 
pare his percepts so as to see in what respects they differ. 
In like mariner he likens or “ assimilates ” one object to 
another, before he can compare these so as to detect the 
real point (or points) of similarity. The first kind of 
activity is on the perceptual level, the second is distinctively 
ideational and conceptual. 

This work of comparison involves the other fundamental 
process in thought, synthesis. It does so in two ways. 
First of all it obviously tends to connect in our thought 
the several objects compared. The door, the book-cover, 
etc., are afterwards thought of together as embodiments 
or examples of the rectangular form. Here we touch on 
the process of classing or generalising, which will be further- 
considered in the next chapter. 

In the second place, the clear explicit detachment in 
thought of common elements which comparison secures 
allows of a new reconstructive synthesis of things, as 
made up of particular groupings of a number of general 
qualities. For the early perceptual knowledge of things 
there can now be substituted a conceptual knovdedge. This 
will appear more plainly after we have considered the pro- 
cess of conception. 

Relation of Comparison to Abstraction. These two 
fundamental forms of thought-activity are closely con- 
nected. As every teacher knows, a child cannot at first 
single out in an object any particular quality or relation, 
say plasticity. He must first observe a number of objects 
8>nd have the element of plasticity brought home to his 
mind as a common featm-e in otherwise dissimilar objects. 
There is no clear grasp of a perceived quality as a 
generality without some amount of comparison of the ob- 
ject with others resembling it with regard to that quality. 
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conduct of thinking. This method has, however, led to 
some confusion, since psychology deals with thinking from 
a standpoint different from that of logic ; that, namely, 
of what does take place when one thinks, not what ought 
to take place. 

Bearing this difference of standpoint well in mind, we 
may proceed to distinguish, as in logic, three varieties of 
thought-processes. First, we have the forming of general 
ideas or concepts such as river,*' “ redness,*’ weight,’* 
as opposed to percepts and images which are particular. 
Next, we have affirmations or negations into which such 
general ideas may enter, as, “rivers are useful **. These 
are called judgments. Lastly comes the combination of 
such propositions so as to give rise to others, as, since all 
names are nouns, and “John” is a name, “John” is a 
noun. Such a combination is called reasoning. 

Tn logic these varieties are named respectively Con- 
ception, Judgment and Seasoning, and are studied in 
that order. This method, however, is based on an analysis 
of matured thought. The varieties of thought-process 
named do not properly stand for successive stages in 
thought-development. As we shall see, a child does not 
necessarily form concepts before he begins to judge, or 
vice-versa ; but, generally speaking, judgment and reason- 
ing aid in perfecting general ideas, while at the same 
time concepts, more or less imperfect, are necessary for 
most judging and reasoning. 

In tracing the development of the intellect from sensa- 
tion through perception, memory and imagination to 
thought, w^e have approximately followed the order of 
appearance, though, as pointed out in chap, iv., even here 
it is not intended to say that no child imagines at all till 
the memory has reached its utmost development, and so 
on. But at the stage we have now reached, we are free 
to go on to discuss first any one of the varieties of 
thought-process. We shall now proceed to a brief study 
of the process of Judging, as the simplest type of a 
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complete thought-process, considering in connection 
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Whether we can judge without putting the result into a 
clear verbal form is a disputed point: what is certain is 
that the clearer kind of discernment of relations is that 
which expresses itself in language, either audible or silent. 
Ihe verbal form m which every result of judging admits 
of being expressed is a statement. 

_ Now, such statements as a child’s saying that his food 
IS hot tell us something about the real world, or at least 
tiiat portion of it which is now present to the senses. 
Thus to judge is to decide about a real state of things, and 
a judgment properly clothed in language always asserts 
something about the real world. That is, it implies hdief. 
Ihis applies alike to judgments about external objects and 
events, and to judgmerits about the equally real world of 
our impressions and feelings. Our judgments are only true 
when our thought relates things in accordance with their 
real or “ objective ” relations. 

i loin this short account of the process of judging it 
may be seen that it is coextensive with the whole of our 
knowledge. Even in om- everyday acts of perception we 
implicitly apprehend objects determined by certain quali- 
ties and relations. As soon as we analyse one of our 
percepts and think out any of the qualities or the spatial 
lelations implied, we reach rudimentary judgments e.n. 

This object lies in front of me, so far off, is square or 
round m form,” etc. 

Principal Conditions of Judging. It is easy to see from 
this account of the process of judging that it can only be 
when certain conditions are realised. 
(«) io begin with, before we can judge we must have 
the requisite materials for forming a judgment These 
must, It IS obvious, be supplied either by our own individual 
experience or by what we leaim from others. 

Ihe ability to judge about any matter presupposes, not 
only a close examination of what is presented at the 
moment, _ but careful processes of observation and of 
analysis m the past, and a ready reproduction af the re- 
sults of these processes. One cannot decide whether this 
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Language, in its widest sense, includes all signs which 
convey ineaniiig, 6.//,, written signs, manual signs (as used, 
for instance, by freemasons, and by the deaf and dumb) 
and gesture language (as used by the Red Indian tribes 
in inter-communication). The last-named diifers from the 
others in not being wholly conventional, being based on 
such things as abbreviated imitation of actions and ex- 
pressions of emotion. Though quick and elastic within 
certain limits, such a language is not capable of readily 
finding suitable signs for highly abstract notions. Thus, 
though one may, by imitative gesture, represent the 
making of a shoe, of a tent, or of a bow, it would be very 
difficult to express by this medium the more abstract idea 
'' to make 

Articulate or spoken language has, among other advan- 
tages, the important one of supplying possibilities of an 
almost unlimited number of easily made and easily 
differentiated signs. It is because of this characteristic 
that it enables us so easily to represent abstract notions. 
It is at once an efficient instrument of analysis, enabling 
us to single out for exclusive attention this and that 
aspect of a thing, and of synthesis, providing in its rapid 
succession of articulate movements and sounds an excellent 
form of embodiment for a thought as a system of closely 
related articulated parts. Lastly, it shares with gesture- 
language the prerogative of being our own active creation. 
In speech we carry out a series of differentiated motor 
adjustments, by means of which we voluntarily control the 
movement of thought, moulding it into a definite formd 

Philologists are still disputing as to the origins of 
language in the various races of the world. There is 
almost certainly a relation between these origins and the 
beginnings of language in the child, but there is also the 
great difference of “Social Heredity” (see p. 74). We 
go on to trace some of the stages of lingual development 
in the case of the child. 


^ 0/. Stout, Manual^ pp. 482 H, 
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says, '' Experience teaches us that this impotence of expres- 
sion attacks first words, that is to say, rational language ; 
afterwards exclamatory phrases or interjections — what Max 
Miiller calls emotional language ; and finally, in very rare 
cases, gestures 

The Use of Names in Thinking. Words are, as re- 
marked above (p. 246), a valuable aid to memory. Mental 
images are called up to a large extent by means of language. 
But names are not merely useful as reminders, nor does 
their chief use lie in economising the labour of memory. 
Their main function is found in connection with the 
processes of thought. All the more precise and com- 
plicated thinking depends on the use of them. One 
great function of names in thinking is to fix the products 
of our thought-activity in a definite form. Thus the terms 

red,” crooked,” and so forth definitely mark off and 
register for further use the knowledge of certain definite 
qualities discovered by analysis. In other words, names 
are a device by which we can artificially isolate and keep 
apart the results of our analytical wwB Even'' proper 
names ” subserve a similar purpose. A child in learning 
to name his nurse “ Nana,” is giving definiteness and fixity 
to each stage of his growing idea of the group of distin- 
guishing characteristics which constitutes this individual. 

The use of names already begins to appear in children’s 
first imperfect employment of them. There are two ways 
in which a child may come to the use of language : (a) 
He may hear a name, e,g., "lady,” "niece,” employed by 
others on different occasions and thus be led to note the 
similarities in the objects to which the name is applied, 
and so •miderskmd its meaning. When later on he comes 
to the use of speech he learns, by help of the imitative im- 
pulse, to reproduce the articulate sound corresponding to 
the name when he sees another similar object, or mentally 
represents one. There is probably a rudiment of true 
thought-activity, of comparison and analysis, in this early 
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of qualities, e.g., weight, hardness, metallic lustre. lilow 
this work of combining qualities can only advance 
gradually as the child widens his knowledge of the pro- 
perties of the object. Every such extension takes place 
by a process of judging, e.g., “ The hard bright heavy 
thing (metal) is also a conductor of heat A series of 
simple judgments is thus necessary to the formation of a 
concept; and, conversely, the development and improve- 
ment of our concepts prepares for a clearer and more exact 
kind of judgment. 

A word may be added on the relation of language to 
these two processes. If we concentrate our attention on 
the name “ animal,” we generally get a succession of 
images and associated ideas, all of which in greater or less 
degree form part of the meaning which the word has for us. 
When, however, the word forms part of a sentence, 
such as, “ He is fall of animal spirits,” or “ The horse is 
a useful domestic animal,” the effect of the word on the 
is altered. 2. he introduction of the other words 
modifies it so that it no longer marshals up a whole host 
of associations, but only that particular shade of meanino' 
necessary to the comprehension of the sentence. Thus 
the parts of a sentence form a whole in such a w’ay that 
the whole modifies the parts {cf. perceptual wholes, p. 154) . 
As Stout puts it, “ Each word . . . stands for what is 
called a universal or concept. . . . The universals expressed 
by the several words combine in a unity, each helpinc^ to 
determine and particularise the rest, so as to form an ideal 
whole.” . 

Endeavours have been made to thrw light on thenatrrre 
of general ideas by .studying what happens in conscious- 
ness when attention is directed to certain words. Yet, 
although they have proved valuable in the study of 
Association, they have not achieved their end. They have 
merely emphasised the fact that the concept is a highly 
artificial product only reached after the formation of niany 
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individual experience has to be corrected by giving due 
weight to the knowledge which represents common human 
experience. That is to say, accuracy of judgment thus 
preppposes an interaction between the individual and the 
social or general intelligence. 

Other Qualities of Good Judgment: Stability, Inde- 
pendence. In addition to clearness and accm’acy, oin 
judpnents may have other perfections. So far as our 
statements accord with known facts, they should be ad- 
hered to at least, till new evidence proves them untrue 
in this way the good sort of judgment is persistent, 
contrasting with a changeful and capricious type. 

At the same time we should be ready to reconsider our 
opinions in the light of new facts. Obstinacy of belief— 
in the sense of unwillingness to con-ect naiTow and inade- 
quate opinions— is clearly a fault. A child who recog- 
nises how narrow his field of experience really is, wdl 
maintain an attitude of reasonable docility towards others, 
and be ready to test his judgments by some reference to 
tnens. buch openness of mind, however, does not mean 
that the child is to cease to form his own judgments and 
supinely to accept those of others instead. 

Educational Control op Thought. 

Exercising Children in Judging. The highest aim in 
mtellectual education is to develop readiness and precision 
m carrying out the processes of thought. The value of a 
person’s education can be best tested by a reference to 
these qualities. 

Exercises in judging begin in close connection with 
those m the observation of things, and in the simple forms of 
comparison and classification which grow out of observa- 
tmn. A child, after observing and comparing the size and 
shape oi objects, their situations and so forth, should be 
led to express the results of his mental work in suitable 
and piecise language. This process of thought growing 
out of obseryaition hi^s been called ‘‘ observation with refer- 
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•waiting attitude for a while in order to get more detail, 
such as a ''big white dog. But since no such further 
detail is forthcoming — the dog remaining of unknown 
colourj^ size, etc.— the mental picture called up in his 
mind is shadowy. Now let him try to go through the 
same process with a term of wider scope, e.g?., " animal 
In this case the mental picture is reduced to something 
wholly vague and indefinable ; because, the class being more 
extensive, the differences between its individual members 
will be greater. The typical ''animar’ has a size any- 
where, say, between a mouse and an elephant, and it 
varies indefinitely in form of structure. If we continue 
the series, " dog/' " animal, to a yet wider term, such 
as " thing,'’ it is evident that we must arrive by-and-by 
at a stage where, if we get an image at all, it cannot re- 
present the idea signified, but only serve as a mere ap- 
pendage to it, as in the illustration already given from Sir 
F. Galton^ (see p. 284, c/. below, Note A). 

While we thus distinguish sharply the general idea 
from the image, we must remember that concrete images 
tend, 'by variations of experience and by the disappear- 
ance of details, to take on a general look. My image of a 
cathedral seen again and again, and of one seen long ago 
in France or Italy, is a kind of incomplete image-scheme 
which 'would do for other cathedrals as well.^ 

Generic Iinag'es. A generic image is a pictorial mental 
image, more or less distinct, formed by a succession of 
strikingly similar presentations and acts of recognition. 
Thus, after seeing the mother or the nurse, again and 
again under different circumstances, in different attitudes 
and, w^hat is more important, in different clothes, a 
child forms a composite image of her.^ In this com- 
posite image, the constant, regularly recurring features 

1 Compare Sara E. Wilke, The Place of the Story in Early Education, 
PP.: 116 ft. 

^ See Eibot, The Evolution of General Ideas, chap. i. 

''*Sir E. Galton^s comparison of the generic image with a composite 
photograph will at once explain itself to the student. 
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are brought into prominence by successive acts of as- 
snmlation, whilst the differences are obliterated 
tether, the common features are marked off by the use of 
the same name “ Mamma,” “ Nana ”) This mm. 
becomes definitely associated with the composite inmce 
1 ^ tbA* the mother says “ Nana ” the srand calls up 
m the child s mind a pictorial representation of the nurse’s 
general appearance. Such a representation may be called 
the composite image of an individual. The mental nm 
cess IS essentially the same when a generih wf J 
formed out of presentations of a number of similar objects 

tne otiiei dog. Ihe features m each new 
(constituting the general appearance of a dog) are here 
too, speciaUy selected for attention, and so impressed on 
the_ mind m the successive acts of assimilatioS Here 
again, one and the same verbal sign, a general name is 
used m recogmsing each new presentation in the series 
(e.g ‘Bow-wow”). In this way there comes to be de- 
finitely associated with this verbal sign a generic or tvnicsl 
image of the common form of the do^ ® 

Such generic images do not, however, in themselves 
amount to true general idea . A child understands and 
even uses general verbal signs, such as “man,” “’do°” 
before he grows aware of a general reference implied 
: q <^®neral Idea Proper. We only have a trm general 
l (or other sign) with ao iwLnei 

1 o/S “ Wlicablo to Ty 

one ot an indefinite number of objects which have to 
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image “John Smith,” the image having, as a sort oi 
penumbra, a dim “ fringe of meaning,” namely, the kind 
of morale, ^ or character needed. A generic image gets 
more readily transformed into such a general symbol, since 
common aspects and qualities have already become ac- 
centuated by the obliteration of differences.^ 

The more explicit and definable kind of general idea 
implies a certain amount of reflective comparison and 
analysis carried out upon generic images. Thus a child 
begins to seize the general meaning of the sign “bird” 
when be goes back in reflection on his past observations, 
not entirely neglecting the differences between this and 
that example, though specially attending to the points of 
likeness. By a similar process he comes to have a clearer 
idea of an individual as such. He has made a step in 
advance of the baby who uses “da-da” as a recognition 
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composition. We see, then, that as new observation 
and study discover new qualities in a thing, these are syn- 
thetically incorporated into the concept of it. Of course 
many of these gradually-added qualities are acquired from 
the experience and the teaching of others. A child’s 
later “concept” of a star is almost entirely built up of 
what others tell him about the object. 

There is another way, too, in which a synthetic bring- 
ing together of attributes enters into the process of 
conception, viz., whenever we are called on to form new 
general ideas by a constructive rearrangement of ideal 
material. This is illustrated in many school studies, such 
as history, in which the learner has to build up out of 
the results of his own previous observations and gener- 
alisations such ideas as “ king,” “ invasion,” “ law ”. 
This process of conceptual synthesis is carried out in close 
dependence on an act of constructive imagination. By 
it the mind of the learner fashions an image, say, of King 
Alfred, or of the landing of the Eomans in England, and 
this image supplies a kind of material basis for the concept. 

In a certain class of cases this preparatory work of 
imagination is wanting : the concept transcends the limits 
of distinct visual representation. This is illustrated in 
the formation of ideas of objects of great magnitude and 
of large quantities, such as the earth, a hundred miles, A 
child’s first ideas of quantity, say, the length of a yard, or 
the number 5, are based on sense-perception ; for a yard 
looks different from a foot, and five things look different 
from four things. Yet even in these cases a process of 
analysis and of synthesis is necessary to the formation of 
clear notions ; the yard, for example, has to be broken up 
into 3 feet, and then reconstructed by adding foot to foot. 
In the case of the greater quantities, as a mile, or the 
number 1000, the perceptual basis fails altogether, and 
the process of synthetic addition or summation supplies 
the whole meaning * of the idea. 

1 Eor exceptional cases, see Galton, Inquiries into ffzman Faculty, pp. 79 If 
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The psychologist, though he may recognise more selves than 
these, considers the first of the three as outside his scope* 

In our short account of self as an image we found that 
our first ideas of self arise out of perception of the body, 
and the sensations and concomitant pains and pleasures 
which associate themselves with the body. Traces of this 
origin survive in adult speech, as when we say I have cut 
myself We saw, too, that it is from this bodily reference 
that we first get an idea of self as persistent and continuous. 
In treating of perception, moreover, we touched on the 
distinction between self and external things, the not-self. 
We must now inquire how this not-self is differentiated. 

For the child the environment may be said to consist 
of two classes of objects, the inanimate and the personal. 
He finds that these react differently to his needs. The 
baby may stretch his hand towards his rattle, but if it is 
not within reach, it does not move towards him and place 
itself in his hand of its own accord, however much he may 
cry. But if the nurse is present she may bring it to him. 
Her action thus fits into his as its continuation and com- 
pletion.”'^ Such is the beginning of a process which, 
aided by language, leads to the development of an idea of 
personality. 

According to Baldwin,^ the beginnings of this differen- 
tiation iiva^Y be noticed in children as early as the second 
month, this constitming the first stage in the clevelopinent 
of the idea of Personality. A second stage is reached 
when the child begins to notice that while some things act 
always in the same way — a ball for example being always 
hard, or always soft — other things (persons) exhibit irregu- 
larity in their mode of behaviour— a mother sometimes 
picking up the child and sometimes not doing so. At the 
next stage, the child ]:)egins to discern amid this irregu- 
larity a certain regularity : the mother acting differently 
from the father, and the child himself learning to behave 


^ stout, Mamial, p. 520. 

Stout, Groundwork, pp. 171. 

Baldwin’s Story of the Mind, pp. 95 f . 
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the early growth of self-consciousness. Indeed, in the 
case of all of us, the influence of our social surroundings 
on oiu’ idea and estimate of self is a considerable one. 

We have now arrived at a point where the child de- 
velops an idea of himself as a distinct personality with 
a more or less distinctly defined group of intellectual and 
moral capabilities. He will now have come to know him- 
self by name, and to speak of himself in the first person. 
As memory develops he will begin to go back on his 
past experiences, and to realise his continued existence 
as one and the same self. 

Mutations of the Seif. Whatever it be which consti- 
tutes the permanent, unchanging element in self, the 
self we know — or “ the empirical self” — changes. As we 
grow mentally and morally, and develop new interests 
and aims, we ourselves alter, and our ideas of self must 
follow the change at a distance, at least. The self is, 
indeed, continuously and gradually altering, adding new 
elements and shedding old ones which are no longer 
needed. A great change of circumstances and mode of 
life is attended with a consciousness of a greatly altered 
self. 

These expansions and contractions of the self are 
closely related to omr varying social attitudes, more par- 
ticularl}’- those towards our superiors and inferiors : for 
example, that of an assistant master towards his “head,” 
on the one hand, and towards the average member k 
his form. These difterences of social relation and atti- 
tude have as their concomitants an elevation and a 
depression of the self-feeling, to be spoken of later, 
bmce, as we advance in social position, our relations with 
oiu fellows vary, the attitude of the self towards one and 
the same person will vary. The dons, the senior students, 
etc., who to the freshman appeared depressingly great, if 
not terrible, lose much of their oppressive dignity for the 
second-year “man,” some of them, perhaps, becoming 
objects of good-natured contempt. This transition from 
the attitude of oppressive inferiority to one of equality or 
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“ alternations of personality,” ^ that we can speak of a con- 
siderable reinstatement of the vanished selves. 

The Self as Composite and United. If we keep to the 
metaphorical view of consciousness as a stream, we may 
illustrate the position of the recognised self in it by the 
rude analogy of a buoy fixed in the current. It is some- 
times almost completely submerged, but seldom or never 
wholly hidden, disclosiiig, as it rolls about, now one side, 
now another, and occasionally coming into view for a brief 
interval almost in its completeness. 

A normal man, who has, say, his business or profession, 
his family, his chm-ch, his political club, and a favoiu-ito 
recreation or hobby, must have at least half a dozen such 
facets or partial selves, which are more or less independent 
one of the other. To each of these thei'e would correspond 
an extensive apperceptive system — ideas and judgments 
which have become organised into a distinct mode of 
thinking, feeling and behaving. 

These partial selves, or sub-selves, may not only thus 
appear separately in response to distinct environments and 
situations, but may preserve so large a measure of detach- 
ment that a man may, as he asserts this or that side of the 
self, be a different 'inoral person, and yet be untroubled 
by any sense of inconsistency, like Mr. Wemmick in 
Dickens’ Great Expectations with his “ oflicial sentiments ” 
and “ Walworth sentiments”. In certain cases, however, 
they may present themselves together and come into 
competition and conflict, as when the more private, home- 
loving self is opposed to the larger social self. When 
such conflict arises, the person may have to choose among 
the several selves. He has to decide with which of the 
conflicting selves he wull identify himself. Such conflicts 
and deliberate preferences of one self to another play an 
important part in the development of an ideal self. 

These separate partial selves are all co-ordinated in the 
Total Self, which is perhaps best represented by the self 

pp °S73 4*00”^**°” states, see W. Jamos, Principles of Psychology, 
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some reactive tendency, and so a practical side? “ Om 
general ideas,” writes Prof. Royce, “whether exact or in- 
exact, stand for certain mental attitudes assumed towards 
any object of the class of which we have the general idea.” ^ 
1 hat is to say, m their application (denotation) general 
names involve some special attitude. This is certainly 
true of sorne terms, as we may see in the series “ wine ” 
medicine, “poison”. Such attitudes may be mainly 
afteetive the tendency to accept the pleasant and refect 
e unpleasant ; or more distinctly practical, as illustrated 
m the semi-conscious impulse to use the knife, the v^hip 
etc m the appropriate way. It might, perhaps, be said 
that m the concepts just illustrated the reactive tendency 
constitutes a fringe of the meaning of the word. Yet in 
dealing with concepts as intellectual products we have 
101 the most part, to ignore these attitudes, because (if for 
no other reason) they are largely variable and accidental, 
as may be^ seen by comparing the reactions called forth 
by ii-uit, or by “mosquito,” in the spring and in the 
ptumn ihe concepts “ gold ” and “food,” as employed 
in scientific thought, are cold, dispassionate thino-s We 
cannot easily conceive of any hungry economist doing full 
scientihc justice to the concept “ food ”. ^ 

Children are sometimes 
said to have general ideas and to abstract; but, as we 
have seen, this is an error. True abstraction, that is, the 
apprehension of a quality as such, comes normally only 

alter some use m language, ^ ^ 

The early stages of generalisation as reflected in chil- 
dien s language have already been touched on. We may 
now try to determine more precisely the course of develop- 

iiient of general ideas m early ^ 

A¥e may roughly mark off three stages of lingual pro- 
gi-ess answering to successive advances in the employnaent 
of general signs. (1) In the first stage we have simple 
I Outlines of Psychology, p. 288. 

chapter! ‘ ” withagain .in the next 
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“ house,” but not “ building ” ; » apple,” but not “ fruit ” ; 

doll ” gee-gee,” but not “ toy Herein his language 
resembles that of savages. In certain cases, however, a 
child (again resembling the savage) will appropriate the 
name of a larger class, before he employs that of one of 
the sub-divisions, e.g., “tree,” before “oak,” “elm ” etc 
since here the differentiating group of resemblances is more 
obvious m the larger class than in the sub-classes. 

As in the case of early judgments, so in that of the first 
general ideas. The special directions of mental activity 
are determined by predominant interest. Thus the lead 
of practical interest is shown in the use of “ milk ” and of 
• £ ' ^.®*hetic interest, too, plays a considerable part 

111 the formation of the first general ideas, as is seen in the 
acquisition of such names as “flower” and “picture ”. 

Some of this early generalisation follows, not our familiar 
aistinetions as fixed in common language, but lines of 
childish interest and thought. This is seen in some of 
the extensions of names by children to analogous presenta- 
tions, as when the crackling of the fire is apperceived as a 
ui. . Ill these cases genuine movements of 

thought in the direction of class-ideas may go beyond the 
generalisations fixed in our conventional speech. The same 
applies to original inventions such as “ dig ’’ for a hole duc^ 
m me ground, “ rainer ” for a person who sends rain.i 
Differentiation of Language^signs. The advance of 
the child s thought m respect of precision of concept is 
seen m the gradual appropriation of different kinds of 
woids. At first a child uses wwds neither as substantives 
nor as adjectives, etc. (see Note B). His verbal signs 
^ “ general ” m the sense of being undif- 
feientiated. Ihus “ doll ” may mean, “ Where is dolly? ” 
Dolly has fallen and so forth. Little by little the child 
distinguishes the functions of words, and comes to use the 
names of things and actions as such. A noteworthy event 
in this linguistic progress is the first use of adjectives. A 

rhe stutleiit siiould }it;re look at tke earlv vofiabtilftilpR nf 
given by Tracy, op. cU., chap. v.. and Ament pj 77 3. “ 
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forth . Such abstract language, however, probably remains 

imperfectly understood, 
as well as highly pictorial in its import. 

EbGTXLATION OB' OONOEPTION. 

Psychological Idea and Logical Concept. In a work 
on psychology it is well to say as little as possible about 
the logical treatment of Thought, since this has in the 
past tended to confuse the psychological treatment, and 
Should, theretore, in these days be carefully excluded from 
it. bmce, however, this is also a book which has a prac- 
tical side, a bare reference to one or two logical distinctions 
seems to be desirable. 

In its proper logical sense, a “concept” is a clearly 
thought out general idea, so that all that is implied in it 
IS explicitly apprehended and clearly set forth in words 
It signifies, further, that the idea called up by the worf 
in the mind of A, B, or other individual is accurately ad- 
justed to the commonly recognised meaning of the 'term 
among competent and educated people. In other words 
a concept is an %Aea,l, a perfected form of our actual ideas* 
This accinate adjustment of an individual’s general ideas 
to the conceptual standard includes two things : (1) as the 
result of mental analysis he must represent the precise 
gi-oup of qualities which are “essential,” or, in other 
words,.which are specifically marked off as the meanvna or 
Gtmnotahon oi the term. Thus we think the eon^pt 
“metal ' with logical correctness when we distinctly re- 
present those common and fundamental attributes, such 
as being an element, a good conductor of heat, and so 
forth, which scientific men agree should form the meanino' 
or ‘connotation’ of the word; (2) as a consequence of 
this adjustment, the name must be used with its correct 
appheaf/ion or denotation, that is must be applied to all 
pd only to, those objects which possess the qualities 
iniphed by the name. Thus metal ” must be applied to 
liquid mercury as well as to the solid iron, and it must not 

21 
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Although we may distinguish between the meaning of 
a general name and its application, it is easy to see that 
they are closely connected. As has been conceded above 
a child may be able up to a certain point to recognise an 
object and apply the corresponding name correctly without 
having a drstmct apprehension of the several determining 
qualities. Yet in difficult cases, where an object lies, so to 
say, on ^ the margin of the class, only a distinct grasp of 
the qualities which make a thing, a house, a flower or 
what not, will suffice for identification. Thus a child 
who had no distinct idea of the qualities which constitute 
a house would not be sure whether a barn was to be called 
one. We may say then that it is only a full and con-ect 
analysis of the meaning of a name which enables us to 

a.TTiiTCkITf •l4* i. ’ 11 
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An orderly systematic review of the agreements and the 
ditterences among things is what is known as logical olassi- 

vSt St th'" is to view them in such a 

vay that the several degrees of resemblance and diflnr- 
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and an explicit enumeration of these in words. This last 
constitutes what is specifically known as definition. This 
nly becomes possible after the more methodical kind of 
analysis of meaning has been carried out. 

A second and subordinate part of this process of 
definition consists m the discrimination of the concept 
from other and allied concepts. The precise meaninc^ of 
a word may often be well brought out by setting Ihe 
concept over against its opposite or contrast" 

Thn«H notions! 

I mis, for example, the notion “ wise ” is elucidated by 

h h mf ill V I by distinguishing 

II liom allied notionsj such as “ learned 

1 , of the Educator to Abstraction. The prob- 

one of children in analysis and generalisation is 
one of specml importance and of special 'difficulty Its 
special importance depends on the fact, that the systematic 
carrying up of knowledge of particulars into f 
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form underlies all that we me-in fu u- i 
scientific kind of intelligence 

in the fact that nil ■ u special difficulty lies 

involve a peculiar effort of abstraction 

and only is a rule bv Lf develops slowly 

of «« iScfiSSeKS'"' ““'i 

language, so that heaTy a”"* 

HeL^e S se“e%£? 
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ysarstbelessinSaS,'^”™ 1“ thirteen 

(as distinguished from ^,^?’g^?^Foportiou of abstract 

themore1nleI%e^“'^Jrftrttm"*‘> ““ 

on one effect of the action of a c^r/’' light 

introducing to children nti oif + ^ ^ environment in 
they are Jot ready i ^ language for which 

natm-al ” to a child Thaf tbf ^ distasteful and “ un- 
in the fact that children tinJf 
in discovering 

more simple kinds of fi'enpvar™?^^ things and in the 

a certain ^satisfaction £ thL If 

springing ” the higher ib^+f +• ' 

otSuSa^^irrtKf “‘T “g£S 
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into juxtaposition with other objects, some resembling 
it, and others contrasting ..with ' it, ■. in ■ ^-respect of its 
weight. . . ^ 

The more complete and methodical kind of exercise in 
generalisation aims at leading the child’s mind to grasp 
the common qualities of a recognised group or class. 
Heie the first all-important step is a judicious selection 
of particulars for inspection. In making this selection 
the^ teacher should remember that it is first impressions 
which give the peculiar stamp to our ideas. A child 
who has first learned what an isosceles triangle is from 
the gable of a house will later tend to think of the 
forrn in this particular embodiment. Hence, the illus- 
trative examples first brought under the attention of 
the pupil should be such as most clearly exhibit the 
characteristic qualities of the class, and therefore best 
serve as its representatives. In an elementary lesson 
on botany, specimens of leaf, flower, root, and so 
forth, showing the typical form, should be preferred 
to extreme instances diverging from the common 
type. 

In^ order to make the essential qualities prominent 
and impressive, and to reduce the attractive form of 
accidental individual accompaniments, the teacher will 
do well, wherever it is possible, to isoldtc the former. 
This valuable expedient of isolation may be made use of 
m lessons on number, in w'hich, for example, by employing 
small and unattractive objects, such as peas, children's 
attention may be led more readily to focus itself on the 
property of number. 

It follows, from what has been said above, that a 
sufficient variety of instances must be supplied in order 
to ensure a distinct and accurate concept of a class. No 
doubt a certain discretion is needed here. The number 
of instances necessary to a clear concept is not the same 
in every case. A teacher may easily confuse a child by 
mtroducing too many examples at one time. All true 
instruction means selection and simplification of nature’s 
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Other hand, it may safely be S LI rty-' On the 

instances is especially ^importlnf l f^- ^' 

obvious properties, such as number 

IS still more manifestly true in the 
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| Its course should concern itsdf wilL *^,i'o»gbout 
• childrens concepts, e o the ^'n-f'^ehment of 

I “just” and “wise” ■’ omoe^t^ “good” 

I seek to combine the’exerV^^ of teacher should 

r of a>S8imilation. In dev^lnnir, with that 

l^ody,” for instance, L sbS Pt “ transparent 

ijguish between transparent Tnd '*® ‘^istin- 
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1 should be made to subseTS cZrT, f generalisation 
j arrangement of classes that is, the due 

Explanation of Names Thic ■ ■ 

and grouping of objects should comparing 

;Plymg the name of the chTTl f ^'^PPlemented by supt 
HI the shape of a definition tf enumerLinJ 

jxu the proLss of 

cass IS attended with its own * pro- 
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C ^ . ?* only when the qualities of things 

W been inspected and marked oif by suitable nam? 

Ewnd? t^cMn^T ^ r ^or a child 

^ subject which is supposed to hpron 
with the consideration of definitions, lik^geometrv ?}ip 
. eac ier should, as a preliminary, supply examples of 
pioximately correct forms— straight line ricTht^nHe p 

hnition! ^ ^5^^= W'^the de- 

definition is that it enables us 
once to recognise members of the class, and saves us from 

Decome this, the dohmtion must not only bnnu info 
view essentia] (as distinguished from accidenil) qualitiet 
but must enumerate a sufficient number of these To 
define a -‘church ” as “a building witL ste^e ” or i 
as “something hard and ‘shiny,’” would be 
encp t^^ logical form of definition, by refer- 

nunfi t T when the 

“ sfe^e .fl^ady acquainted with this. Thus the 

woin + ^*u a ^odel or picture of the vehicle 

‘SaT*’- t^i it -der ffie cS s 

n= p£f 1 :s: t 

definition becomes h^ 

fwln.]! f ^ example, to define 

a whale as a mammal before the child had reached tfi! 

Ija of , mammal. Throughout, the teacher’s aS ^M 
be^to get as near to a good scientific definitirS 
age and previous knowledge of his pupils allow. 

Ihe true use of a definition is found in its application 
to new examples. When, for example, the ter?- Sno ” 

.s defined a child should be encouraged to searSa oj 
the atlas new instances. We do wrong in sSpposinAhat 
an abstraction is the goal of knowledge ; in tiSh it ts bu 
1 I'esting-place on the road to it. The real 
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concepts of the higher mathematics, may 
m a sphere of their own, remote from t 
perience — ^is to enable us to think mor 
what we see. A child who has formed the 
and attained by means of a good definition 

knowledge of its general ■ 

to read more into i 1 

Although we should need 
children from all i\ ' 
words, yet, by taking j 
to childish intelligence, wc 
and the duration of their 
ception. Thus, 
the different 
their minds m ( 

the secondary, and often figurative 
To explain a term is i ’ 

^me appeal to the learner’i 
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faithful, the educator should take 
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the knowledge already assimilated 
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as clear as possible, of concrete examples. 
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to express their ideas as clearly as possible. 
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defiSSf examples and to frame simple 
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e meaning into 
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- - ..d supernatural powers to save 

meaning of our 
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misapprehension of the 
■ Iff pains to explain what 
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-- — n' indistinct and confused con- 
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mea,nmgs of the same word, and exercise 
- distinguishing between the primary, and 
i, signification. 

always and necessarily to make 
— s experience, to his real world. 

■g., “ unjust ” or 
pains to go back to 
s own experience and 
J by oral instruction 
explaining many of the terms 
f cannot thus appeal to quite 
— d’s circle of experience, the 
-- — j analogies which that 
- ideas, 

^ iS- 

watch over the child’s 
— tg a slovenly appli- 
greatest aid 
i encouraged 
Pains should 
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Note B (p. 319) — The following are given by Ament as the dates of the 
liist use of the Yi^rioiis parts of speech in the case of one child : — 

354th day . . noun. 

503r(I „ . . interjection. 

528th „ » , adverb. 

548th „ . . pronoun, verb. 

614th „ . . preposition. 

615th „ . , article. 

653rd ,, . . adjective. 

7^st „ . , numerals. 

1027th „ . . conjunction. 

Ihe use of the first personal pronoun was mastered by the OBlst day 
See also Tmev’ta rv-e •' »'* 


Note 0 (p. 320).-™-Many savages cannot count above five, while 
arithmetical capacity is shown in the fact that when only one kitten 
a number is left it is apt to be miserable; whereas when two out of 
left it seems to be contented. A similar limitation in the appreheii 
niimbei is observed in the case of birds. Thus, if there are four eg' 
nest, one may be taken without troubling the mother : whereas if 1 
removed she will prohcbly desert the nest. 
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Whatever moral we as teachers may draw from this 
nicident, it must at least impress on us the fact that group- 
ing of elements of knowledge is a natural process of 
development. 

In the^ highest phases of knowledge the growth and 
oiganisation of such systems becomes very important, 
l-’iom a practical point of view, an isolated fact is a use- 
less fragment— save perhaps as a starting-point for a new 
group. Thought reaches its highest development in 
Science where a mass_ of facts belonging to 'the same 
order, and a number of genei^al truths relating to these 
are all clearly and methodically set forth in their proper 
connections. Each concrete fact is brought under its 
proper class ; each single occurrence under its proper 
“ law ”. Not only is every part of a fully developed 
science consistent with every other part, but the several 
parts are closely co-ordinated one with another by the 
help of the most comprehensive generalities. 

The organisation of mental groups is a mark of an en- 
lightened mmd whatever the particular field of knowledge 
to be explored. A student of archieology, for instance, will 
mentally “ place ” any ancient building to which his 
attention may be drawn, referring it to such-and-such a 
style of architecture and to such-and-such a period. In 
eing thus apperceptually cariied up into a svstem, the 
new observation becomes apperceived as one more illustra- 
tion of a general class or type ; while it tends to modify 
the system into which it is taken, giving it more concrete 
I Illness and complexity. 

It very universal law or general principle acts as a 
connecting thread, binding the various particular cases 
which fall under it into a system. Thus the law of 
gravitation is the controlling principle which unites in 
moon’s movement round the earth with 
tne lall ot the apple from the tree ; and the general truth 
that “ all living things must die ” holds together the 
wittering of a plant and the “ passing of Arthur”. 

Ihe methods which thought develops for dealing ex- 



loimation and organisation of such system., 
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^ facts by grouping then? statical 
lower classes. The more cLplete fS of 
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methods of inference or reasoSL 
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will be able to tell him something he wants to know. 
This is presumably the way, too, in which the lower 
animals proceed when recognising the proximity of their 
prey, etc. Whether, however, these anticipations without 
any clear apprehension of grounds are correctly described 
as inference is doubtful. It certainly is not the full, ex- 
plicit inference of reasoning, since the connection between 
w'hat is presented and what is inferred is not distinctly 
apprehended.^ 

Such a process, however, seems to shade gradually into 
what we all recognise as true inference. A step is taken 
towards a more reflective process when a child distinctly 
recalls some fact of past expei-ience and applies it by way 
of analogy to a new case. A still more complete process 
of reasoning takes place when a child is able by the help 
of general _ ideas mentally to grasp an universal truth, 
making this the ground of his conclusion. Thus, when 
he begins to apprehend the general truth that adults 
are better informed than children, he will proceed to reason 
more reflectively that the grown-up stranger A. B. will 
be able to tell him something he wants to know. 

Relation of Judging to Reasoning. We may now try to 
define the relation of judging to inferring. In its higher 
or more developed form, reasoning clearly presupposes 
judging. When set out formally, reasoning is passing 
from certain judgments to other judgments recognised as 
following from the former. Thus before a boy can reach, 
by a process of reasoning, the conclusion that this piece of 
wood will float in water, he must have already thought out 
the truth that all substances of a certain order {e.g., those 
lighter than water) will do so. 

While, however, judgment is thus a pre-condition of the 
more reflective or logical type of reasoning, it must not be 
forgotten that there is an element akin to inference in 
a good deal of what is commonly described as judging. 
Even in the simple act of recognising an object by certain 

^ Stout refusos to call it iulerenoe. See Anulytic Psychology f ii., p. 71, 
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more or less iully, the previous instances, and to set forth 
his conclusion in a judgment. This explicit process fulfils 
all the conditions of a perfect inference, the particular 
experiences of the cutting or scratching being now ex- 
plicitly placed as instances of a general rule, and so em- 
bodied in a mental system. 

Commonly, however, induction goes beyond the in- 
dividual thing, and discovers what is true of a class of 
things. Thus a child observes that his toys, spoons, he 
himself and a vast multitude of other things fall to the 
ground when they are not supported. Little by little he 
assimilates these facts one w'ith another, and seizing the 
essential circumstance which runs through them, links 
them into a single system of knowledge by means of the 
judgment, “ all unsupported bodies fall ”. In very much 
the same w'ay he may reach the general proposition, 
“ all metals sink in w'ater ”. 

As we have hinted in the case of falling bodies, such 
wide systems are only rarely built up at one stroke. The 
conclusion “all bodies fall” would pretty certainly be 
arrived at very gradually. Far more common than the 
organisation of a new system is the reorganisation of one, 
through the construction of a new basis, when the system 
has proved itself incapable of including all the observed 
facts. Let us suppose that our boy is noticing a balloon 
for the first time. The fact that so far from falling, like 
other bodies, it actually rises in the air, will not fit into 
the system of ideas about bodies which his thought has 
constructed. Hence, since the fact cannot be disputed, 
the system has to be altered. Thus a new reasoning 
process is started, involving a closer observation and com- 
parison of facts, and tentative constructions of a new 
theory which will embrace all the facts, until finally he 
recasts his system by help of the more adequate hypothesis. 
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All bodies, heavier than air, fall A similar reoreani 
sation of system takes place in the case of the sinking of 
metals, as soon as the child's attention is directed to such 
an object as sodium or potassium floating upon the water. 
A more advanced example of such a reorganisatinu ie 
supplied by the Science of Chemistry. The^ discovery of 
radio-actmty led to a revision of the concept, “ chemical 

?“cept 

The inductive type of inference, then, is seen at work 
m the oigamsation of new mental systems, and, more 

case of some new facts, for which the existing 
systems find no place. 

nro^cesSs S ® Reasoning. The regulation of the 

processes of inductive reasoning according to the prin- 

becomes a somewhat complicated ^and 
difficult matter. It must suffice here to say that we move 
m the direction of the logical ideal when we take pains 
to examine a sufficient number of cases, and avoid “ hastv 
generalisation from one or two facts ; when we carefffilv 

T ^^1"’ P°^®^ble, active 4S 

meni^ observation, so as to discover what are the precise 
conditions on which the occurrence of a particular phenol 
nenon depends, and to eliminate what are mm-e ac- 
cidental accompaniments of the conditions. Thus in 

of orf/nar^cr scientifically about the causes 

Lh sT Z K r’ mnneroiis instances, 

such as the burning of coal m the grate, the gas flame 

etc., and, by_ analysing these and ruling out what is S 
cidental, amve at the common circumstance, the presence 

\ placing a piece of carbon in oxygen we 

conditions 

Process of Deduction. The other chief type of explicit 


by So® irKtrS® of Induction 

ny nogio, see Oaivoth Bead, Logu:, ehap. xv. and following. 
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reasoning, namely, deduction, implies that the mind has 
a number of systems of knowledge of various kinds, which 
have been reached by the process of inductive reasoning. 
Such knowledge may have different materials. It may 
deal with substances w^hich possess similar properties, with 
movements, and changes generally, due to similar causes — 
including human actions — or with quantities and spaces 
having the same relations of parts. In the formation of 
such mental systems the child is, of course, greatly aided 
by the instruction of others ; though his knowledge only 
grows clear and self-realised after he has himself observed 
and compared facts illustrative of the truths. 

The syvS terns thus formed, how^ever, will necessarily be 
incomplete in their organisation. While many of the 
relations of whole to part and of part to part may have 
been made explicit, others will remain unapprehended or 
only dimly thought out, and man^?^ things appropriate to 
them will not yet have been included. Hence, further 
organisation is needed. This will be carried out by deduc- 
tion. 

There appear, then, to be two chief points of difference 
between induction and deduction, (1) Since in induction 
the individual facts are given, the problem becomes, 
bow to construct the system ; w^hereas, in deduction, the 
system being given, the problem is to find fmther relations 
of part to part or of part to whole, or to extend it to new 
cases. (2) While in the inductive process thought is 
tentative — there being many possible bases of organisation 
each of which may appear, at the stage of knowledge 
reached, to do equally well— in deduction the movement 
of thought is definitely determined by the fact that there 
is only one solution admissible under the developed con- 
ditions of the problem. Hence more definite rules can be 
given for testing the conclusion in the case of deductive 
reasoning than in that of inductive reasoning. 

We may illustrate this further organisation of know- 
ledge by a reference to the growth of a mechanical system. 
After James Watt had greatly improved the steam-engine, 

22 ^ 
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DEDUCING AND EXPLAINING 

This IS known as the applicalion of a principle, or as the 
setting out of a fact or truth as a new illustration of our 
principle. In this way, new discoveries may be made by 
skiiiully^ combining truths which are already known. 
\\ hen, for example, a child learns about the sharp incisor 
teeth of the rodents or gnawers,’’ and then finds out that 
the squirrel is called a gnawer, he will be able to draw 
lor himself the conclusion that squirrels possess such teeth. 
In this way, thought is able to move in advance of obser- 
vation, and to conclude beforehand as to how’ things will 
behave. 

(2) We may set out, not with a general truth, but with 
a particular fact, and seek for the general truth under 
wdiich it may be brought. This is knowm as explanation. 
In its simplest meaning explanation ” is throwing light 
on a new’ and unexamined fact by pointing out its aiiaio<^y 
to some kno\yn fact. Even a fanciful apperceptual in- 
terpretation of a new presentation, e.g., of the star by help 
of the spark, supplies something of the soothing effect of 
an explanation by reducing wdiat looks strange and alien to 
the familiar and homely. A step towards explanation ” 
in the narrower^scientific sense is taken when a child be- 
gins to classify things, and to point to causes and supply 
reasons, as in saying This apple is from a crab-tree,” 

‘' He struck me because lie was angry with me In its 
stiictei form explanation always involves the application 
of a general principle— whether already established or 
adopted as a hypothesis. In this case' the cause of a 
thing is thought into a general form. Thus a boy ex- 
plains to himself— or, perhaps, to his less-well-informed 
sister the fact that the whale must come to the top of tlie 
water to breathe by bringing to bear on the fact the 
general truth that whales are creatures which breathe by 
lungs. ^ 

Control of Deduction. The processes of deductive reason- 
ing, though in general much simpler and easier to carry 
out than those of inductive reasoning, may be imperfectly 
accomplished and lead to an erroneous or invalid con- 
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dusion. Hence the need of logical principles to guide ur 
T hese are easily understood, and are capable of bein 

principles of ind^tion can h 

Without going into the technical details of lodca 

mrT nf *be fundameiS 

pait ot the process of reason.ing is the detection r>i 

similarity, the peat source of eiToneous reasoning is the 
confusion of things which are not really similar in the 

The^Sr®^’ “ a want of discriminatiom 

Ihe loose reasoner from general principles is one who 
cannot see where similarity ends and difference begins 
Children s reasonings are apt to be affected by this source 
is the properties of things 

sIiS 1 mistake a superficial xe- 

semblance for a vital one, as m their so-called reasonings 
fiom analogy, e.p., m arguing that a black man ought to 

dLSf ^ ®™rs in de- 
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the meaning of language, and more particularly from 

Reafron of Sy^ems of Knowledge on Apprehension: An- 

iU^^istrated above, in chapter viii., thought 

^aots on perception. A similar reaction is in;oIved in 
he clearer apprehension of the concrete things our 
rerhTl^*^^® through the medium of others’ 

iculai, by the use of general concepts and judgments is 
-higher stage of the process of Apperception. We 

particular knowledge the utmost 
Ifcpee of clearness by thus bringing in the general or 

rj fOT^l^o ^- 9 ; in classing this stone 

ssil or as an arrow-head, or in recognising the be- 
.a^our of a high-handed monarch as a kind of ^anny. 
When knowledge becomes systematised this grasp of 
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the new by help of pre-existing thought-products becomes 
a complex process. Thus a classical scholar whose mind 
has a well-ordered store of knowledge will classify any 
new Latin work which comes under his notice as the work 
of a particular Latin author, belonging to a particular 
period and a particular school. In so doing he assimilates 
the new to the old. At the same time he more or less 
explicitly apprehends the relations of difference between 
the characteristics of this period and those of others, and 
between those of this particular writer, and those of con- 
temporary Latin authors. Lastly, he establishes certain 
relations of time and cause and effect, in tentatively 
fixing the date of the work, and in detecting the inliuence 
of an earlier writer or school on its style. This has been 
called the assimilation of a new fact by way of an Apper- 
ceptive System.^ As pointed out above (p. 225) this as- 
similation of new elements into an apperceptive system 
implies the modification both of the elements themselves 
and of the whole system into which they are introduced. 
The highest form of this apperceptive organisation appears 
in the rationalised systems of Science, and may be called 
Eational Apperception. 

Eaely Ebasohing. 

Processes Antecedent to Reasoning. The development of 
the power of inferring or drawing conclusions proceeds 
inclose connection with that of the ability to judge. At 
first, as already observed, there appears a process which is 
implicit only and not reflective. A child will draw a 
conclusion about the taste of this fruit, or the use of this 
tool, merely l)ecaiise he recognises it as like what he has 
already observed. The first illustrations of this process 
resemble animal inferences ” in being new modifications 
of action, c.r/., the invention of a gesture to suit a new 
situation. The element of reasoning in these cases is seen 

^ See Stout, Analytic Psychology^ book ii., chap, viii, ; Lange, Appercep- 
tion* 
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of action fo/KS^fn. o " 

by his gestoas and cries 
of-door elXrand 

itsdfThenfhTcSd °f, to show 

a little boy was told by hirfathL"not°to eafJo^^' 
sugar which he was teking oTi a b!. W ^ 

promptly and emphaticallyf« Nil” answered 

ttSic:^-- 

heg™w”ToaciS^"‘S’ When 

ceeds to carrj^ out a somewK^f child pro- 

reasoning. The connection of rL?onfno®?^^'* Process of 
tion of knowledge considered above will^’r,/^^ systematisa- 
us from looking for any sharo divi^i-^r, ^ f ^ course, pevent 

reasonings into inductive and deductive ^°Thf 

at this stage is inference fmm nn • Ihe piocedure 

seems to be similai as to another which 

being told byhiSCnol to pnU Z;r'-f 
cause it hurt him retorted « i u ! be- 

Needless to say ta eS J Grandpapa”.^ 

faculty ” are apt to annear^fn uian’s “ reasoning 

an example T Sy Ttwo L";? fTlF ^ « 

dwell on the fact tLt he wnnfd accustomed to 

One day as be was usin. a?” u big. 

bis mother told bim it was ?rf^^ f stick 

™ too small; wbereupon he at 
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once remarked: ” Me use it for walking stick when stick 
be bigger . He had implicitly argued that other things 
besides living ones- tend to grow bigger in time. The 
implicit reasonings of the young and of the uneducated 
are often of this type. The tendency of all of us is to 
aigue that w.liat is true of ourselves, and of our own little 
sphere of observation, is true of mankind and of things 
generally. ^ 

There is much to suggest that a child models his first 
idea of cause on the pattern of his own actions. As we 
all know, his first far-ranging inquiry is of the form : 
“Who^made the snow?^’ or ‘‘Who made the flowers 
grow?” Though we cannot be certain what “make’’ 
means for a child’s consciousness, it is probable that he 
thinks of the production of changes in his world as effected 
by actions analogous to his own. The full development of 
this anthropomorphic tendency to assimilate natural pro- 
cesses to ^ human activity is seen in the first large use he 
makes of the idea of purpose or “ final cause The 
meaning of the question, “Why?” in the mouth of a 
child of three or four seems equivalent to “For what 
purpose or end 7 and^ more particularly “ For what bene- 
lit to the lord of creation ? ” It is one of the graver dis- 
illusionment s of the advancing years to discover thatnatm’e 
IS not always the convenient servant of man.^ 

The early attempts of children to think out the causal 
connections between things are apt to result in crude or 
hasty generalisations. The noting of only a very slight 
analogy will often lead a child to conclude that things are 
pioduced in the same way. This tendency assumes some- 
times an amusing .form, as when a boy of two years 
and ten months said that he would put water on some 
bits of bread lying on his plate in order to “melt ” them 
Hasty reasoning with respect to causes shows itself, too, 
m other ways. The desire to find how a thing has 
been made o,ften leads a child to fix his mind on any 

7 motions of the processes of nature, see Skidies of Childs 

hood, chaps, and .iv. ' 



may be only accident- 
othing to do with the 
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attendant circumstance, though 

in the case, and have notning to do wi 
effect produced. Thus the same little boy at the ape 
argued that milk was white because it came from a 
white cow which he had happened to see Ae-ain fi 
childish mmd is apt to argue erroneously 
.sahvay. produced by one atd the Sme caJe t who?’! 
wee two-year-old, having scratched himself ,^d 1 ™ 

a f rc°S. 

adjunct. andX/al tteetnr°St:;f 

cuientTv th! more abstract character. Com 

y the growth of discriminative power leads in 
a more careful discernment of the vaSltv of i 

Sr”' Thus” ^^‘”1 Aeltat 

M W a ’ f^^^‘^ren at a certain age may be observed 
to^ntroduce such eapre^en. as. sc.Se thC'”. ma" 

A boy of three or four, as soon as he begins to prasn 

.uretoTalSlrZs Te\m ‘ 

nmee i uuhS hSse ’Se^rS’ 

:s|i|SsS?==?s 

plicata eTa rde Z\f “P" 

fn1 will "hia oKi 4. * ^ as lie grows more thoiig'ht- 

Son TlieS^SrS® S^* t“ °^Sf f“f 
only quick and penetratir,g in discern^g pc,tats of aent”^‘ 
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which offer a pathway for new applications of rule, but 
he is critical in his applications, distinguishing cases where 
the reason or explanation fits from those where it does 
not fit. A marked’ advance is seen when deductive 
I’easoning has developed sufficiently for the child to follow 
out a ehain of reasoning such as is illustrated in a com- 
plicated arithmetical problem or in a demonstration of 
Euclid. According to Meumann, the ability refiectively to 
survey (ilberblieken) and understand the inferences and 
chains of inference carried out is probably only reached 
in the fourteenth year.' 

Exercises in Reasoning: Children’s Questioning. The 

work of training the young in the processes of reason- 
ing is closely connected with, and grows out of, the de- 
velopment of their power of judgment. In the earliest 
stage (from about the beginning of the fourth year) the 
mother is called on to satisfy the child’s curio.sity both 
about facts and about the reasons of facts. This period 
is an important, and indeed a critical, one for the subse- 
quent course of intellectual development. No doubt, cease- 
less questioning is trying to the patience, and children 
know how to tease their elders in this, as in other ways. 
The habit of pestering older folk in a boy with a tiii-n 
for a Socratic following up of question by question is, in- 
deed, as Mr. Punch has recently illustrated, more than a 
matter-of-fact Philistine of an uncle can be expected to 
endure.^ Nevertheless, it is an error to suppose that 
the greater part of childish interrogation is something 
to be deprecated. Even when the questions are repeated 
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a si^x^ple 

dolence and in a weak dependence on othem^t^hT^f 
^<3 stimulated to find out for ^ -^i^^yslic 

what lh,j totZ “ ‘ SiSe' Sv'f “ 
word or two to put the voiina decker puts ii 

what he wants us to tell him may 

fructify with time ” (Note A). ^ ^ which \ 

powers incSes"mu^? mm-e reasoni 

child’s questions. TheyoZtlT.Z " of t 

his turn about the things ht “ ^“^^^^^^O'J’^estioned 

properties and uses of these thE^t * 

effects. And we may SLST ’ oauses a: 

own interrogative pertinaoifv^' some of the chile 
have already, when dealincr qriestioning. V 

other pi-ociel Cofi"f .. 

questioning ohathsn. It has a *’“o‘ion 

the beginning of school lifp no ^"I’ccogmsed value i 
the stock of notions with which Err® ascertainir 
P- 181). Again, it comes Etn f ™f 

lesson: into the beginniS ass 

possibly further developiL oM knowllE®®^®"'“® 
pare the pupil’s mind as to pre 

material about to be presented • n E^*^^ l^rtowledge 
of the lesson, in orL? E 7«T ’ ^ ^ saotio, 

followed and correctly assimlkteEthe ^ class ha, 

more, at the end of a lessoE to enn "''C' 

together the chief points dealt w'fK J'C^cl'ar to brinj 
the relations of the different narfe? % whethei 

firmly grasped. ^ lesson have been 

constructive imagination eo cf/ecollection, or one of 
done?” in such and such cfrcurr,?^^ 
educational value of a question 
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the TBACHBE as QTJESTIONEE 

employed as an instx-ument in training the child i 
that IS to say, to tiy to make his ideas and his I 

ofTSght and to follow out 

In order to understand this educational funct 
question, we must glance at the nature of the prc 
up in the learner’s mind by a question which sti 
thought To begin with, a question is, obviously, 
mediate demand for a properly expressed piece oi 
ledge. A child, when in his teasing, questionin. 
may, no doubt, make such a demand and exen 
princely authority, but the teacher’s question shou 
yet more weight and urgency. Hence th e child whe 
tioned has to carry out a very exceptional effort of 
concentrating his attention on the point of the ques 
as to reach at once a definite judgment, and profl' 
answer. A boy may, no doubt, be confused by tl 
ency, or be too eager to supply the first answe 



Vi! M oiigmative jjmd of thought as contrasted 

whh the more stnctly pre-determined and interpretative 

_ In order to see how far teaching may become questioning^ 
m Its method, we must select a subject like mathematics 

^ connected 

paits No one, perhaps, can appreciate all the educational 
possibilities of questioning who has not watched a good 
mathematical teacher cany with him, or with her^ an 
intelligent class through some new “rider " ' ’ 

directing and controlling every sten. vet 1 
to do more than to 

which young f" ’ 

can advance quickly and smoothly. 

f®®/ hardly be added that the skilful plying of 
the art of questionmg presupposes an intimate knowled^m 

fnrm« “ Selecting points and 

forms of expression. Just because it is the crown of the 

methS^ probably the best-abused of the teaching 

methods— abused on one side by such faults as vaguenest 
and want of point, or needless difficulties of language ' 
which paralyse, instead of stimulating, thought ; on another 
by obviousness of solution-the ansW startin-. uHr to 
say, behind the question and grinning at the learner— 

“o i- 

Science as a Means of Training- the Reasoning Powers 

The systematic training of the reasoning powef s hM for 

processes o?^‘ *d ^ f the errors incident to the 

pocesses of induction and deduction. Children need to 

causes of tffings, to be led by a more methodical compari- 

2intial coSfo’ ""f distinguish 

ZSt tW T accompaniments. In like 

manner the teacher needs from time to time to guide the 

Fitoh? zlcLmZ % teaching, see 

vii. 1 and G. OompaM 


in. 'geometry,^; 
. ^ , , 3:dly seeming 

open up this and that path, along 
thought when inspired by keenest interest 
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young reasoner in drawing conclusions from principles, 
by helping him to see the limits of a rule, and to dis- 
tinguish the cases that properly fall under it from those 
which do not; and, further, by familiarising him with 
the dangers that lurk in ambiguous language. In the 
later and more systematic training in reasoning some 
knowledge of logical principles will be found indispensable 
to the teacher. 

It follows from what has been said that there is no 
subject of study, dealing in a connected and methodical 
way with a group of facts, which may not, in the hands 
of an intelligent and efficient teacher, be made an instru- 
ment for developing a child’s reasoning powers. Thus 
lessons in physical geography may be used as an occasion 
for exercising older chilffien, not only in forming clear scien- 
tific concepts, but also in reasoning as to the causes of 
simple natural phenomena, such as rivers, mountain-forms. 
History, again, when well taught, may be made to exer- 
cise the learner in tracing similarities and dissimilarities, 
not merely in circumstances and in personal character, 
but in the relation of the one to the other — as illustrated, 
for example, in the various modes of treatment of a con- 
quered people by their conquerors. It is, further, one of the 
best fields for exercising older pupils in tracing a prolonged 
series of consequences flowing from, say, a single human 
action, or the introduction into a country of a new institu- 
tion. Lastly, it provides an excellent field for a careful 
critical estimation of the comparative values of conflicting 
pieces of evidence. 

While all sciences are fitted to train the mind in an 
orderly arrangement of knowledge, they have different 
educational uses ; some exhibiting more of the inductive 
process, others more of the deductive. The physical 
sciences (so far as they are not treated mathematically) 
are largely classificatory and inductive. That is to say, 
they proceed in the main by a careful observation, analysis 
and classification of facts, by experimental investigation 
into the conditions of natoe’s processes, and by the 
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establishment of laws of connection between the 
ascertained. Their special educational value Jils in the 

observation, in apt 
and fruitful experiment, in the construction of bold vet 
carefully guarded hypotheses, and in the habit of requirina 
a solid basis in fact for every general statement about om 
real world. On the other hand, the mathematical sciencS 

educational value lies in the 
fact that they tram the learner in making his ideas as 
exact and clear as possible, in separating out simple ele- 
mentary principles as starting-points, and in insisting on 
the necessity ol rigorous logical sequence in passing from 
premise to cone usion. Mathematics has coAmoni; been 
held up as the best instrument for disciplining the mind 
m exactness and consistency of thought. 

Unity of Intellectual Process : Learning and 
Method. 

A *« the Acquisition of Knowledge. 

As briefly indicated above (pp. 87, 88), the several pfo- 
esses considered under “ Development of Intellect ’’are 
closely conjoined in our everyday concrete mental activity 
This has, indeed, been implied in the preceding sections 
The mental activity carried out by the Latin sebnL ,-r,' 
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imagiiiatioii and thought (see pp, ‘254, 255). 

I'lie several forms of process which thus co-operate in 
a complex intellectual activity must not be thouglit of as 
a succession of stages, such as one of observation followed 
by one of comparison, and this, again, by one of explana- 
tjon. they run on together in intimate connection and 
interaction. Thus, in the Latin scholar’s mental activity 
illustrated above, further observation quickens imagina- 
tion and thought, and this quickening, in its turn, gives 
a new aspect and meaning to what is observed. 

emphasise by repetition the 
- ’"Lr or higher forms of intellectual activity 

The generalised 
indeed, only of real value to us 
appercept- 
experiences. 

inus intellectual development is inadequate^ described 
as a movement from the concrete to the abstract as its 
goal ; it IS a movement from the concrete through the 

abstract back to the concrete. 

Porm in Complex Process of Leaminy 

While all extension of knowledge has these general 
charactei-istics, it assumes a variety of forms according to 
the special character of what is prescribed, and accordin" 
to Its relation to the particular learner’s mind. The com- 
plex type of process illustrated above, which takes place 
when sense-experience supplies a new concrete fact, clearly 
difters to some extent from that which occurs wlien the 
rnind is suddenly confronted with a new theory— say one 
or the paradoxes in which certain. journalists of the hour 


point that the later 

are ever reacting on the earlier or lower, 
forms of knowledge are, i ' ' 

when we again and again bring them to bear 
ually and explanatorily on new concrete 
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are wont to indulge. In this case— if we take the nar-idnv 
for more than a joke-the new presentation collides lith 
the apperceptual tendencies arising out of our Dvpvim 

taowledga We have lo smitinise w“ar to deC 
memmgs to ,oealI and examine agtoo „M “ 

perienees and pieviouslj established conviollom wth 
View to a critical appreciation of the claims of the !!\ 

W startling announcement. Here the intpT 

lectual movement is back from principles to fn?f! f ' 
words to realities. Yet even in thiJ + 7, * ’ 

SeSlT^lhlZ nSTf ^ 

Psychological Construction of • Y/vN ^ 

SlVtl^fCf facteorieS 

“I is t:So;tT all 

we may arVue thP ! / f « own mental activity 

vve may aigue that a teacher will succppd ir, h ^-. , i • ’ 

the measure in which hp nrinwfe, t • ^ v 

subject to the form which thf=! presenting a 

th. altempts toXn^ ttvSi „7S„Tr“? 

struction. Thus as we systematic plan of in- 

out the whole cuiHcnlum of&rschoo^IvTff' 
a series of culture-epochs (see pp 86 f) .1 . 

this, they endeavourpd In k ■ ^ x • addition to 

to ground on tS Steps, 

uniform plan of teaching a ^ 

- n judging of these attempts to construct educational 
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methods on a psychological basis the student should re- 
ca 1 what was said above (p. on the meming and 
value of the maxim, '‘Follow nature’’, A method of 
teaching can never be based wholly on knowledo-e of 
inratal procps, since, as an art, it has an Jdeal\im 
and m seeking to realise this it has , to control and to 
alter the natural ’’—that is the unaided— way' of reacli- 
ing knowledge. Thus it has to substitute for discon- 
nectedness connectedness, .for fragmentariness, systematic 
Gompleteness, for an irregular and highly wasteful ex- 
penditure of mental energy an orderly and economical ex- 
penditui’6. 

In securing this methodical procedure the teacher has 
to place himself at the point of view from which he 
surveys knowledge as a whole — so far as it has yet reached 
a precise and systematic formd And he has constantly 
to refer to this larger "objective” view of his subject- 
matter, to the^ place it fills in the whole circle of know- 
ledge, and to its logical connections with other portions 
the dependence of chemistry on physics, the inter- 
dependence of the history and the geography of a country. 

The chief contribution of psychology to methods of 
teaching is the maxim that at each stage of advance in 
knowledge a child must have presented to him the kind of 
material— whether a whole subject or certain selected 
aspects of a subject^ — for which he is prepared by his 
his mental capacity, and his previous knowledge and 
corresponding apperceptive tendencies. The satisfying 
of this broad condition of educational progress will, no 
doubt, render the coui’se of things similar, in its larger 
features, to that followed by the race. Thus the order 
of instruction will tend to approximate to that of ike 
discomry of knotvledge. ^ Yet any forcing of this analogy 
^ absurdities. If a teacher had to take k 
child through all the stages traversed by the race, he 
would tail to reach the higher planes of scientific know- 

^ Of. Keatinge, Suggestion in EdiicatioUi pp. 122 - 26 . 

23 * 
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ledge built up in modern timeH, 
be impossible to take tbe 
arranged and carefully safe-guarded 
investigation by which modern l1 .. 
constructed. The simple-minded ''teache 
tliat he IS treadini^ 
an exa.tQ.ple or two of 
teaching the dignity 
the scientific man and 
(b) Is there one Met 


It would, for example, 
learner on to those carefully 
1 piocesses of inductive 
physical science has been 

Olay imagine 
t, in the steps of the race when by givin*^ 
- -I some principle he claims' for his 
^iiity of an “inductive method ” ■ but 
n and the logician know better 
le Method of Unfoldinr a Subject ? So 

fe bna :g|. \\:rf if srcff 

laws of mental process is not enough. The “ obiective ” 
or logical connections inherent in the subieot itSlf nm.t 
h„, a p«rt .n detomimng right metS „f ““2 
, and these connections become more and more fhp 
determining conditions as the age and the canacifv nf S 

}pe of piocediire in teachinsf subiects iinicfTof i • 

the HeihsutiM, doctrine ot Pmil Stef if f f “ 

the tan of ipiS „i iinf 

of 'method''' T fast general scheme 

of method. In determining the best wav to deal with ! 

skilfid^Wh' ™ ^ ® ^ of lessons— 

th!t f • be allowed a certain scope for 

generarrSrwhSh “modification of aLeful 

to ueiai rule, wmcn is a prerop-ative nf o.n 0 ,.+ ai 
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to the fonu of definite rales, he will keep his eye at once 
on the objective goal, that is, the clearest and most highly 
organised form of knowledge possible, and on the capa- 
bilities of the particular group of pupils which he has to 
instruct.! 

The point emphasised _ in the preceding paragraphs, 
that the several forms of intellectual process, observation, 
meinoiy, etc., combine in tlio acquisition of new know- 
ledge has a bearing on the meaning of the word “ intelli- 
gence ’■ as employed in everyday life and by the teacher. 
Intelligence implies ability to learn, that is "to say, to ap- 
prehend and understand new facts and new ideas pre- 
sented from time to time. Consequently it presupposes 
a certain completeness of intellectual activity in its several 
forms : neither observation, nor imagination, nor thought, 
would alone secure intelligence. And this holds good! 
whether w'e are thinking of “ general intelligence,” that 
is, of a readiness to master intellectually a large variety of 
knowledge-material, or of a more special kind of intelli- 
gence such as that of the classical scholar, of the chemist, 
or of the engineer. In every case intelligence is observa- 
tion, supplemented by imagination, organised into a 
general form, and supplying an adequate basis for a ready, 
clearly-discerning apperceptive aptitude, what we com- 
monly name quickness of insight into things, and readiness 
in understanding them. 


NOTE 


JvoM A (p. 34S).— Very different views have been taken of the desirability’ 
oi answering ehildron’s qnoGtions and of reasoning with them. Loeke was 
tor onennvagmg a child’s inqniaitivoness (ThmgUs, § 122) and for offerin.'' 
siiuabTe reasons (tbid., § 81). BouHSean, who held that children rip to the 

J On the bearings of psychology on the oulor of instrnetion see Herbert 
bpoiioer, Jhdwaiion, ciiap. ii. ; A. Bikiu, Education as a Sdenc-c, ehap.s. vi. 
and vii. On the Hnrbartian doctrine of Formal Stepis, see James Weltou' 
^rmciples and Methods of Teaching, pp. 09-72; Lloyd Morgan, Psj/eftofoo?/ 

for Iwmftcrs (new edit.), pp. 123-128; and 0. Messmer, R-nfilc dcr w 

aer u n ternek Ismcikode* 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF FEELING, 


GENEBAL GHABAC^'ERISTICS OF FEELING 


Having now briefly reviewed the growth of intellectual 
activity, we may pass on to trace the second phase of 
mental devel opineiit, the gradual emergence and growing 
complication of feeling or the affective function (compare 
above, chap, iii., pp. 43 , 44 ). 

A feeling, say of grief, is not like a well-defined sensation 
or perception which we can steadily fix with attention, and 
which being common to ourselves and to others, lends itself 
to a more or less exact description. It is shy and elusive 
even to self-observation, while it is apt to change from 
moment to moment in a particularly baffling way. As 
might be expected, experimental psychology has done 
little to elucidate its subtle features and their claanges from 
moment to moment. Yet even such knowledge as we 
have of it is of great value. It throws light on the in- 
teresting side of human experience, on our likes and dis- 
likes. Again a study of feeling is the necessary found- 
ation of clear views about human happiness, as also of a 
theory of values, such as beauty and moral excellence. 

But feeling is not merely in itself a subject of great im- 
portance ; it is intimately connected with the other two 
main types of mental process, the intellectual and the 
conative. As will be shown presently, feeling is a vital 
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calmer em-rents of our intellectual life 

psychologist employs the ^ommoi tem feelin J to'"® i 
the pleasurable and painful sidp r.f ^ to mark off 

familta comforts anfr«LS, „r 

factions and disappointments illii^tiii soitows, satis- 
this aspect. Thesfa^ wl; ?? prominence of 
of our mental life exlubit all 

quiet cm-rent of satisfaction wift intensity, from the 
tent during a con- 

rare intoxicating plLsur^s as a np to such 

to a theatre. Sincrtre Lt! , ^ i'i«it 

in e-veryday life suggest only the mom 

varieties of feeling it i« Kpf+ « ^ intense and palpable 

ing as including and markin"^off define feel- 

•pleasant constituents in our^experience ^ and mto-- 
terms comprehensively we mav s^v G , . 
are no absolutely feelino'less extieJ Pi’obably there 
all alike have some more or les^ dSinctlv"* 

wrii'iiT/T ” 

of intensity and quality and attributes 
aspect of duration. With resn^t^t temporal 

to be said. We all Imow S * “*®^^®ity Httle needs 

a less degree in the pleasantnp “i®ant by a greater or 

tastes or of two coloiL. The posSiiIit??^“*°®'® 
investigating simple aftpctivp^ ™ ^ tally 

ability^^of thesuTArsal witCcTf-^^^’^^ 

two colours or of two simple ouh LT*^™ 

more. Some psycholosSts wonfd tbe 

pleasantness and unplfasantnesf °PPnsed pair, 

see Stont, Mmml, pp.'esf 63! absolutely indifferent states, 





definition of feeling 

(asthenic) and more exciting (sthenic) emotions « ,t 
tenderness and anger (Note A). ’■ ' '' 

(«) Differences between 

S nction l5w« the 

109 ff Tn^ * ^ sensatmn and sense-feeling (see pp. 

1 In general the diherence is quite clear : we have 
e mode of consciousness when we merely touch a chair" 

Scs Of tN U we best mark off the character- 

m slsatlom^^^ experience? As we haveseen, 

Ciu Bcn&ati03is, especially those of the higher 

rtrm"hT'f“'l “prasentative charaS >■ ^eh 
fit them to be knowledge-material, viz., dem-ees of in 

PplfOTl Tr ?' I«<»l ciiaciei- 

nFa ' •/ 1 i-^ though it has intensity; is w'antin" in 

dehnite localisahility, and its qualities do £t sean to bo 

om sensation by the aid of which we 

unon Tv snm/ difference insisted 

i pop. by some psychologists is that, unlike sensation 
feeling cannot be directly attended to, ak so madeTam • 
wnich circumstance would explain the general vatuieness 
and elusiveness of our affective experience. To these dif 

SSninttn'd f-f “ay add a difference in 
tions are to a W eSeSTreal in iff 

tiW* fp 1 -^ Pf ■''options under similar external condi- 
exneiwi™^ 1 a variable, and subjective 

iSs h! fhp^"^ H™’ dissimilar 

iiiviDgs in til© niaitter of colours. 

(/i) Connection between Feeling and Sensation Thp 

a.ectiye and intellectual processes, though distinct are 

SoL«w connected. Keeping still to the primary 

pioccsses of sensation, we may note that everyday lanmia.^ 

STSlour ^,f co.nnection. We speak of tlipleasantnets 
ot a coloiu of a delicious flavour, and so fm-th ; and the 
psychologist IS wont to speak of the “ feeling-tone ” of a 
sensation (compare above, p. 92). It is to be larked! 
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too, that in speaking of sense experiences which have a 
preponderant affective element, e.g., hunger, we are ac- 
customed to use the two terms sensation ' and feelinc^ 
indifferently. A striking illustration of the way in which 
the two elements seem in certain cases to run to>^ether 
IS our way of calling certain cutaneous and other sen- 
sations “ pams,” as if they were merely intense affective 
elements Even psychologists are not agreed as to where 
exactly the line of distinction is to be drawn between 
sensation and feeling, some marking off certain painful 
cutaneous and other sensations as piue pains, while 
others contranwise are disposed to resolve all feeliim 
into sensation. It seems better to reject each of the4 
views and to insist on the ultimate distinctness of sensa- 
tion and its affective accompaniment {cf. above, p 44 
See also Note B). ^ 

How Feeling varies with Sensation. Our everyday ex- 
penence tells us that the pleasantness and unpleasantness 
ansmg m connection with s'ensations of the special senses 
vary m certain ways with the intensities of the latter 
A bright light gives more pleasure than a dull one; yet 
if the light be too strong it begins to grow distinctly un- 
pleasant. Experiments have made more precise the' rela- 
tion between the intensity of sensation and of the feeling 
accompaniment in the case of the special senses. 
ginning at the bottom of the scale, we find that a certain 
minimum intensity of sensation must be reached before 
there is any appreciable affective element. Above this 
pleasantness begins and gradually increases as the inten- 
sity of the sensation increases, till a maximum point of 
pleasantness IS reached. Above this point the quality ot 
the feeling changes, that is to say, pleasantness gives place 
to unpleasantness, which in its turn grows in intensity 
as that of the sensation is further raised. This is the 
course of vanation when, as mostly happens, the lower 
m ensities of sensation have a pleasant accompaniment 
But some sensations, e.g., a bitter taste, a grating sound’ 
a malodour, ai’e never pleasant, but are distinctly unplea- 





beijAtion of feeling to sensation 


saut even when the sensations are weak. In these cases 
tiere is no alteration of affective quality: the “nasty” 
smell only grows more and more nasty the more we have 

variation in the affective accompani- 

ciHfH growing intensity, we sub- 

. t tute glowing duration. Thus a sensation which begins 
by being pleasant grows when prolonged more pleasint, 
till It leaches a maximum, after which it become.s less plea- 
sant and finally unpleasant. The same course of variation 
so far as rise and fall of the intensity of the feeling in con- 

snuHn sensations which are unplea- 

►saiit in tile early stages. ^ 

«ay 3!- affective accompaniment of a 

sem.ation vanes both with the quantity (intensity, duration) 
and \yith tlie quality of the latter. A greater or less 
quantity cleteniiines not only the intensity of the affective 
element hut its quahty as agreeable or disagreeable; while 
a f itlereuce of quality also is, in certain cases, e.u. tactual 
sensations ot rough and smooth, attended with a difference 
Of pleasantness and unpleasantness. 

These experiments have been earned out in connection 
with the sensations of the special senses. Whether a 
precisely similar relation between intensity of sensation 
and of feeling holds m the case of other sensations we 
cannot say. The organic sense-feelings are obviously too 
vague and too little accessible to observation of any kind. 

J ut the relation seems to hold of motor sensations, since 
moderate activity, as measmed by rapidity of movement, 

^ p easant up to a point at which conscious fatigue sets 
m , and Hinee, further, inugular, jerky movements seem 

)6 bliglitly UiipleOisaiit from the beginning 

Feeling and Intellectual Processes. 

ff’om sensations to perceptions and ideas 
tbe diftculty of ascertaining the relation of feeling to its 
presentative basis increases ; the “intensity” of a per- 
ception or image is a hopelessly vague idea. But if we 
turn to the mental activity involved we seem to find a 
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similar relation of the affective accompanimen 
quantity of activity. Attention in general is pi 
moderation when no such excessive strain is in 
occurs in searching for a very faint star or for an ic 
has become dim and shadowy. We appear, too, 
these higher intellectual processes somethino' ana 
the unpleasantness which accompanies certain s 
even in low degi-ees of intensity. There are forms 
tion which are unpleasant even when the activity 
as in a momentary looking at a flickering light or 
to a wholly arhythmic series of sounds. Attent- 
we have seen, essentially a conative process, and 
come to study conation more closely we shall fii 
relation somewhat similar holds between effort oi 

m general and the resulting agreeable or disf 
leeiing. 

OeneraJised Conditions of Pleasure and Pain 

we bnng m the physiological point of vie 
these various mental processe 
tional activities of certain nt 
we may reach the followin, 
and pain a 
mnownts of 
further, we 
moderate r 

a group of muscles, is beneficial to the 

its efficiency, whereas r- 

and to impair its efficiency, 
tion as follows : Plecosun an 
hewficial and hm'mful 
actvoity in the nsTvous stmctiiT 
It is evident that i 

of pleasure and pain we have to look u 
mental processes which are unpleasant in low 
an apparent exception to the 
exact explanation of the unpleas 
of bitten- tastes, etc., in low intensities 
debate. We may, however 


corresponding to func- 
3 structures or organs, 
leralisation : Pleasure 
loderate and excessive 

- ^ -^n nervous organs. If 

adopt the physiological hypothesis that the 
exercise of the normal function of an organ, e.g., 

organ, maintaining 

excessive exercise tends to be harmful 
we niay restate the generalisa- 
d 'pain accompany respectively 
amounts of normal functional 
— i^res engaged. 

™ <iefining the general conditions 
-- — upon the case of 

'intensities as 

i general law. What is the 
, bsant effect of sensations 
— _ — s is still a subject of 
conjecture that the type of 
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companiment are followed by a number of changes in the 
org™, moljtog movements of the Tolunta-v miJL ,s 
well as changes m the organs of respiration and circulation 

accoidm^ as the feeling is pleasurable or displeasunble^ 

The essential fact implied in the diffusion of nei-vons 

tfons o?tW accompany pleasant or unpleasant sensa- 
tions of the special senses is illustrated also in the case of 

cramp|Scr:S^^^ of 

oont„Ionsofthemn&:S:^^^^^^^^^^ 

These facts point to an interaction between the chancxfvo 
occumng at any time in different organs of the Ldv i 
between the psychical accompaniments of thUe^han^i*^ 

fh seems to hold good as between the state of 

the brain and that of other nrcraTi<j Tr< „ ^ v ™ 

climh In lUn A 1 hi organs. In a tedious afternoon 
climb m the Alps the unpleasantness of muscular fshnnn 

charactenstic pains of dyspepsia; Avhfreasa Lppy 

Mv. Hubert SpenL tells ue rrietoCBprSt 
he found in dining out in cheerful company a £nshler«hl 
^nelioration of his dyspeptic troubles. Whether yoim^ 

lodgfol raS: fotSlf thSr digesUf ttnl tnt 

Further Generalisation of CondiGons. If we adopt as 

^ See Myers, op, cU. pp. 332-6* 
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probable the hypothesis that the several organs tend in 
general to communicate in this way their pleasurable and 
pamtul states one to the other, we are able to enlarge the 
general hedonic principle formulated above. Pleasure mid 
me not merely accompaniments and signs of a, state 
Of t/migs ydnch furthers or hinders the eficiency ami 
welfare of the particular organs concerned; hut they 
point to a state of things which favours or hinders 
orgamc welfare as a whole. 

The full meaning of these generalisations only appears 
when we come to consider more fully the connection be- 
tween feeling and conative impulse. It is enough for the. 
present to recall the familiar truth that we all instinctively 
tend to retain or prolong a pleasurable state and to get rid 
of or end a painful one. It follows from this unalterable 
law of our nature that if pleasantness did not in general 
coincide wnth what is good, and unpleasantness with what 
IS bad for us, we should, in the measure in which the 
correspondence failed, be seeking what is harmful and 
shunning what is beneficial. In other words, we should 
be contradicting a fundamental principle of biology that 
the actions of normal living creatures aim at self-conserva- 
tion. This supposition is actually realised to some extent 
m the case of persons who have abnormal and perverted 
appetites and tastes: we speak of them, indeed, as ill- 
equipped for the struggle of hfe. 

Limits of Generalisation. We must not, however, adopt 
this liypothesis as an exact law. There are some pretty 
obvious limitations to its applicability. It is well known, 
for example, that we may artificially maintain mental 
work by coffee or other stimulants up to a slightly pleasur- 
able level after the activity has begun to be excessive— 

V bethel’ for the brain itself or for other organs from which 
nervous energy and blood supply are being drained off, or 
for both. In such a case we are not warned at the time 
of the harmful effect by the serviceable signal of pain, and 
only learn of it later. Even without the use of stimulants 
we may be “ earned away” at the moment by an excite- 
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uent which is more or less pleasurable so as to shoot nasi 
the danger signal ; as when a youth suffers later from over 

raer^ W breathing organs in a boat or cycle 

ace._ We have m general to beware of the exhausting 
and injurious effects of the more exciting feehnls eve? 

distinctly pleasurable. 

u validity of our principle must 

Sunni' <?i«ag^-eeable at L moment, ZnZen 

bad fof uTTeTif® “lay, so far from being 

11^,1161 level of efficiency later on. A bov who tiotot ^- 

amUn^blsTcal progress, alike in mental 

the fu1l£^ ^ development. As a result he will miss 
* -L o ®^- ““’® I'aned enjoyment which comecj 

Xte strength and mental ability 

wiaf?eL1cJ^to”fb;!ff"f^'/*®- , above 

jnfaed .0 the fi„. eUges^f ^ 

itSsS a wa,tching his mental state as he 

looKs at a tine mass of colour will find that i. 

ness fcinishee .fter , short intm-lj 

similar decline in pleasantness and unp]easantnp«o 
occurs when there is frequent repetition of th^ pleasant nr 
un^easant activity. Keeping for the moment to the effect 

we may illustrate it by comparing 

U’whttT^ttr^fri^twa'trt*"'’’- 

MSh^fr, tST“sf sriho' 

Siit?'""i?n f to new OT fresh modes 

we nSfto inl T off in pleasantness 

duration varvin^^* activity after a short 

have f-n ^ some way. In other words, we 

ve to introduce change and variety. These generalisa- 





ine enect ot such, variations of activity on feeling is' 

probably a complex one. Every nervous structure tends 
to lose vigour when activity is prolonged, and on the other 
hand tends during a temporary repose to recuperate and 
so be fresh for renewed activity. Not only so, sensations 
and modes of consciousness generally are only vivid and 
full when change is introduced. This effect is probably 
connected with the conditions of attention, which cannot 
fix itself long on what offers no change of impression 
(e/. p. 120) . To this it may be added that the very trans- 
ition from one kind of activity to a dissimilar kind seems 
to introduce a new affective element through the exhilar- 
ating consciousness of change ; so that the old say in ^ 
variatio delectat seems to be literally true. ‘ 

Repetition and Habituation. The dulling effect of 
frequent repetition on the pleasant tone of our expei'iences 
appears to resemble that which is found when a habit is 
formed (see above, pp. 68 f). There is in both oases a 
gradual diminution of the intensity of consciousness, and 
an adaptation of the; iiervous structures concerned to the 
particular mode of activity which is being repeated. The 
working of this principle of accommodation is seen still 
more clearly in the case of repeated unpleasant experiences 




XU xne growtJi'-^tK^iiese recurring cravings that a boy’s 
mental as well as activity becomes firmly set in 

certain definite lines.,^^e may not find any iutense'pL 
m the round of occupation ; yet the mild cravincr t 
what he is used to dO' fyill gently incite him and*^ 
for him in the end a cer^“^ ' ' 

Standard of the Custoilal 
tion just touched on i 
as a hedonic standard for 
and unpleasant. As we grow gftid 
consolidate itself, we fall quite un r' 
of determining the value of a 
tion relatively to the r ’ 
perience. Those pleasurable exm 
distinctly rise above the ordinary leii el of 
and similarly those painful exnerie ‘^tces 
w ich fall well below the average 1 evel of our unpleasant 
ones For example, the pleasure fof a gift- ^ 
which will be almost a negligible 
a boy on whom such gifts are j 
be quite a considerable one in the 
IS rarely lucky enough to receive a Ai: 
blow or an insult, which will hardly rl ’ 
boy used to cuffs and bad language 4 
anger in another to whom such tiling 
' .ixnknown. ■■■■-■ ^ 

We ^ touch here on what looks li| 

Weber s Law into the domain of feeH^gllfaHMI^ 

lonat intensity vanes proportionally with intensitv nf 
and of f/ding (wittirfitd 

With that of sensation, there is a rough sort of propoS on 

LtTSt third stimulus ; and we 
e that this dependence of intensity of feeling on that of 

shi]JinfSatr?1““ 'Thus a 

for a bLr II- ^ “"Oil oi- as little 

tocL^Lo?! “f “ lio is ill or weU provided with 

pocket money, starved or pampered in the matter of com- 


•easiire 

10,' elo,, 

t- 4- " secure 

|et gratitieation. 

_ I The principle of habitua- 

tends furthd-y to set up the customary 
estimaiitig feeling, both pleasant 
experience begins to 
■eiiectively into the way 

ple&^are or pain by its posi- 
general levi^^ of our affective ex- 
;]^'eriences count which 
el of our enjoyments ; 
seem important 

* -ij 

■say a book, 
viuantity in the case of 
are gen\)erously showered, will 
caLc of another boy who 
“^H-esent. Similarly, a 
„ the temper of a 

language, rouse passionate 

- - — . aro .coinparativclv: 
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mendation. Yet we must not expect any exact quantita- 
tive results in these attempts to measure feeling. We 
cannot, for example, say that the increased disagreeable- 
ness of the task of copying out lines of Virgil is the same 
whether we add 10 lines to 20 lines to 300.^ 

Ahsolwte and Relative Nov The peculiar hedonic 
value wdiich we ascribe to ^‘^velty is grounded on the 
circumstance that ail new e:^ ^eriences involve iir a high 
degree and in an impressive f hn what we mean by fresli- 
ness of impression and activf y. This corresponds in our 
collectivi^ experience to the first thrilling moment in a 
single experience, e.g,, the impression made by the first 
notes of a song sung by a beautiful voice in the street in 
the stillness of the evening. The first visit to the theatre, 
the first tour abroad, are faiiuliar illustrations of the niucli 
desired pleasures of novelty. The full delicious experience 
of \ perfect novelty is the ' prerogative of youth. As the 
years advance, less and less of this novelty flashes its 
brilliance across our path. Yet the salutary influence of 
custom comes in to console us. Even if absolute novelty 
is no longer within our reach, a fair amount of freshness 
can be secured by relative novelties, that is to say, con- 
siderable elevations now and again above the hedonic level 
of ordinary experience, as in the rare well-timed visit of a 


busy 


man 


to a theatre. In addition to this, the large 


rhythmical changes of experience, whether determined by 
natural causes, as those of the seasons of the year, or by 
plan of life, as those of \vorking days and holidays, bring 
transitions having something of the vivid freshness and of 
the special hedonic value of novel experiences. 

: Affective Contrast : (a) Alternations of Pleasant and Un- 
pleasant Feeling. It is evident; that in the great transi- 
tions just considered we have to do with an effect of con- 
trast. By cont]’ast is meant, in this connection, a sufficient 
amount of dissimilarity in the quality or intensity of our 

^ On tlie proposed extension of W'eber’s Law to economic questions, e.g,, the 
effect of f«n increase of income on a man’s satisfaction, see Marshall’s 
JPri7icipUs of Economics t voL i., ui., vi., § 6. 
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sensational and other experiences to secure a peculia 
freshening or ■vivif 5 ring effect. Sudden transitions — fc 
example, from light to , darkness and from coolness t 
warmth, or the reverse transitions! — strike us, partly by th 
force added by the tran^^n to the second impressior 
partly too, perhaps, by a s&ihndary eJiect, a certain feelin 
akin to excitement due tpaithe transition itself, 
large and impressive changlfu’f surroimdings and of 
lative experiences gives us 
does every considerable 
ary routine activities and exji^iiences, 

But the most i ' 


. „ : corre 

i excitement of contrast; sc 
tent away from our custom- 
■iences. 

fc played by contrast in our 
e nature of feeling itself 
eves between the opposed 
iet and exciting feelino'. It 
onstitute affective contrast 
five contrast may combine 
of sensational quality « a 
'Oth and rough, swe^’ aS 
oitter. Atrective contrast has a range in the case of 
such sensations as those of tei||»ture, which, as we 
know are qualitatively modified jS^^tecedent sensations 
Ihe transition from an overheated roctim to one which bv 
contrast seems cool is delightful. i ^ k ^ 

The great transitions illustrated ab^.ve, at/., from the 
term at school to the holidays at liome—jl^lALLyun^ add 
vice versa m the case of sensible boy&-ii^p|HB8iS||^fc 
trust between what has begun to be stale and&Tu^pnSnt 

sin of 'a “d decidedly agreeable. The mere ces- 
sation of a pain affects us as a delicious relief and 

recognised under the 
nil pleasures ” those which come from the 

mere escape from painful conditions. A part of the value 
attached to such transitions depends on the circumstance 
that our eonative impulses move away from the unpleas’ 
ant and towards the pleasant, so that all transitions in 

ooi^Tre iShl? 
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this direction give a double satisfaction to^e Feelings 
tendencies, whereas transitions from the r 
unpleasant are resented as doubly oppose^ tend for the 
encies. It may be added that sensational ex- 

to a high degree of pleasantness ged with feeling, being 
from a high to a low degree of iisfactory or comfortable 
form of this effect of affectiye contfortableone. This fused 
growth, through comparisons of fin ess is of the greatest 
supplies this kind of affective contfeeling. Its variations 
; (6), Alternations of Exciting and trences of tone of mind 
contrast arises also out of the other: moody ’'on the one 
touched on, that between exciting a” on the other. The 
rare delicious treat, rising well above, arise when acut (3 
perience, the rhythmic alternationon, emerge from the 
strenuous activity — whether called npleasant, and thesci 
and the quiet hours at home are ex£y pains. The organic 
Our several lives illustrate very disiportant constituent 
contrast, some — e,g., those of travellt 
pleasure-lovers and those greedy for iiii the sensations 
tions — being fuller of the exciting pleasit.an those aris- 
but little room for the quieter pleasures, contrast 
lives filled with routine activity have a quiet heare pro- 
rent broken only by an exciting leap now and agaities of 
the difference in this case is less than it is popularhd dis- 
to be, since a perpetual round of exciting pleasmts of 
beyond the reach of mortals, including the robustesise 
millionaires. Excitement, as such, is not only exhausting, 
but the enjoyment of it seems to be conditioned by inter- 
vals of comparative quiet (Note D), 

Varieties of Feeling. Strictly speaking, the only varieties 
of feeling are those of affective quality and intensity. 
Since, however, the aifective process is always closely con- 
nected with a sensational or other mode of experience, one 
might proceed by distinguishing varieties of it according 
to the differences among the other processes which condi- 
tion it. In this wa}^ we should classify feelings ” as sensa- 
tional, perceptual or ideational (or ideal) ; or, on the other 
hand, a,iS coua*tive. Such % classification, however, would 
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sensational would fail to bring out the differences 

freshening our feelings. The most interesting 

example, from of our affective experiences is that 

warmth, or the revfe|> such as anger, love. Tliese (as 
force added by the trai;® ^ijghly complex states, involving 
partly too, perhaps, by a perceptions and other prf> 

akin to excitement due emotions -will not fit easily 
large and impressive cha-*^ classification. Nor is this all. 
lative experiences gives. unities, each of which, 
does every considerable-^^^^ofive character and constitutes 
ary routine activities a®^oe. For this reason they denrand 
But the most impo- ^or piu’poses of convenience we 
affective life arises d of everyday language and describe 
which, as we have 1® ' > Jof iu doing so w'e must re- 
qualities, pleasure andS’^^'g® elliptical, and that though 
is these oppositions ’ strong and prominent in an emoticm, 
properly so called, ^oh more than this element, 
with and strengthc"^^ of ull the varieties ot feeling as just 
in the familiar ot possible here. Tho.se which accompany 
bitter. Affee-u the higher intellectual processes wiU be 
such sen^^ l^'ter in connection with the intellectual and 
know, a seirtrments. The pleasures and pains of cona- 
The tra- oe illustrated to some extent in connection with 
contra '-^ssion of the conative processes. In this way there 
T>-ernam two chief classes of feelings to be considered 
t mely (a) bense-feelrngs or those in which the affective 
process is bound up with sensations, and (ft) Emotions 
(a) Sense- Feelings. These have already been referred 
to above m connection with sensation (see chap. v. p. 109) 
They fall into two distmct groups : (a) In the first, marked 
off m everyday language as “ bodily feelings,” the affective 
process arises m connection with organic sensations, as in 

warmth, the disagreeable 
feeling of chilliness or of impeded respiration. They mav 
be spoken of as the Organic Sense-feelings, (b) In the 
^cond group the pleasanter unpleasant feeling is connected 
mth the sensations of the special senses, including the 
motor sensations, as the pleasant feeling of smooth touches 
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of gentle movement, etc. These may be called the Feelings 
of Special Sense. 

As we have seen, the organic sensations tend for the 
most part to fuse into a single mass of vague sensational ex- 
perience. This mass is deeply tinged with feeling, being 
indeed commonly described as a satisfactory dr comfortable 
state, or as a disagreeable or uncomfortable one. This fused 
inass of liighly affective consciousness is of the greatest 
importance for the whole life of feeling. Its variations 
from time to time determine the differences of tone of mind 
expressed by the terms “ depressed or moody ” on the one 
hand, '' cheerful ” or in good spirits ” on the other. The 
more intense organic feelings which arise when acute 
sensations, such as a stab of indigestion, emerge from the 
fused mass are in general decidedly unpleasant, and these 
experiences constitute our typical bodily pains. The organic 
feelings will be found to supply an important constituent 
to our emotional states. 

The pleasures and pains connected with the sensations 
of the special senses are of a higher order than those aris- 
ing from organic sensations. In general they contrast 
with the latter in having the pleasant element more pro- 
minent than the unpleasant. The greater intensities of 
these feelings are probably to be found in pleasing and dis- 
pleasing tastes and odours and in the luxurious effects of 
certain touches and of gentle motor activity. In the case 
of the two senses of chief aesthetic importance, Sight and 
Hearing, the pleasure of mere sensation, apart from atten- 
tion and perceptual organisation is in general, though a 
considerable one, less intense. Colours and tones, though 
singly capable now and then of a profound effect on feeling, 
owe much of their hedonic value to their finely graded 
variations of quality and intensity, and to the circumstance 
that they are capable of entering into complex wTioles 
having a pleasing spatial or temporal form, as illustrated 
in a well-composed painting or in a beautiful musical com- 
position. 

{b) The Emotlops : Distinction between Sense-Feeling 




liie simplest way of marMug 

or mass of sense-feelint. k 
the latter occurs at the level of sensation 
n occurs only at the perceptual, or, more’ 
he aprceptual level. Before a man can 
ist, it IS evident, be capable of perceivinc 
iM>rehendmg a special meaning in the oh- 
inay thus be roughly marked off as 
apperceived object, 
clear hne between the two. 
A wave of glad feeling maj^ arise in 

. s^pse-feeling flowing 

a o f ^glitened activities of the internal 

on the hTght%enTes°' Sf “ 

igner senses. This vague massive 
joy of life (Lebenslust), though 
of an emotion, does not, so 

-. . 1 to the above de- 

certainly becomes an emotioh as soon 
some object,— say 

r, mongh not in itself e oompiete’eSSSn 

s diiection, more or less precise, by denouncing 
ig, whether the neighbour whose cock tortured 

in genetS’'* 


ject perceived. Emotion] ' ' 

a feeling which is directed towards some 
xet it IS not easy to draw a 
lake joy for example, 
the morning from many rivulets of 
from the refreshed and heii 
organs, as well 

sounds ( ’ 

feeling which we’ caU 
having the general characters m an en: 
long as it remains objectless, conform 
nnition. But it ' 

as it begins to concentrate itself 
the pure blue of the morning sky Similarlv 
fits of irascible imtabihty fro! which ThLi’ 
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turbance involving the organs of respiration, circulation 
and more or less the whole muscular system. How is this 
violent interruption of the normal flow of conscious life, 
this psycho-physical storm, to be accounted for? 

To begin with, there is nothing in the perceptual process 
to account for the agitation. When, in a stroll in a London 
street, a violent push from a passer-by arouses a moment- 
ary feeling of anger, it is not the perception of his form or 
of his movement per se which kindles the irascible flame : 
perception properly so called is supplemented by an ap- 
perceptual process, the realising of the meaning of the 
action, and of the unsociable antagonistic relation to our- 
selves which it indicates. Or, to put it rather differently, 
the mannerless, ill-tempered behaviour collides with our eon- 
ative tendencies, our quiet comfortable attitude of pedes- 
trian on a civilised pavement. Similarly, when the sight 
of a bull at large near us on a Swiss mountain makes us 
feel “ creepy,” it is not the mere perception of the par- 
ticular taural form which disturbs, but the meaning of the 
proximity of the bull as a situation affecting our security. 
This meaning will of course be the fuller the more we 
know about the ferocious character of bulls, and the more 
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of these factors to the emotional state, no answer can 
he given. What may be the “ feel ” of the initial stage 
of perception and apprehension of meaning when danger 
threatens no one can tell, for the good reason that neither 
the expenence of every day nor that of the experimental 
laborato^ can isolate this initial stage from the secondary 
stage. The keen fixed scrutinising, together with the cor- 
related movements of puckered eyebrows, etc., and the 
ivider range of organic eftects which follow so swiftly 
mingle their own sensational and affective consciousness 
with that of the eaiiier stage. The poets, if not common 
men also, speak of these “ accompaniments ” as closely 
bound up with the emotion, as when Shakespeare speaks 
of ‘ a faint cold fear ”. Modern psychologists have gone 
a step iiirther, adopting the view that these organic effects 
carrying with them new sensations and sense-feelings, are 
a vital part of the emotional experience, giving it much of 
Its characteristic colouring or flavour. Some, indeed, have 
gone so tar as to say that this organic complex constitutes 
® emotion, that fear proper only begins 

wfA the sickening sensation of the heart disturbaLe, 
the slackened smews,” the “ shaking knees,” the cold 
swea , e c. Yet this is now seen to be a great exaggera- 
tion of the importance of the bodily or “ somatic ” fLtor 
m an emotion (Note E). It may be added that the 
presence in an emotion of a large and characteristic group 
of bodily processes allows of a certain study of the emotions 
by a carefifl measurement of some of their bodily accom- 
paniments.1 

Hedonic Tones of Emotion. This final complex of 
processes constituting an emotion has its own affective 
quality and intensity. Some emotions, e.g., fear, iealousv 
are on the whole distinctly disagreeable, others, as ten- 
derness, admiration, are as distinctly agreeable, while others 
apin, as anger, seem to be mixed feelings partly un- 
pleasant, partly pleasant. Whether in addition we should 
postulate a new unique afeotwe quality for the total 

‘ See Meumaan, o^. cit., L, pp. 276 f. 



emotional experience is a disputed point. Emotions like 
feai% anger, tender emotion, are no doubt experiences 
dissimilar m kind, yet these dissimilarities may be the 
result of the differences in the sensations and other con- 
stituents and the peculiar manner in which these combine 
(Note F). It is to be added that an emotional state 
changes from moment to moment, having its rise and fall, 
and varying within wide limits both in its intensity and in 
its predominant affective tone. 

Efnotio!! and Conative Process. ' In the initial stage of 
an emotion conation is present only as a tendency. The 
exciting perception impinges on our fixed tendencies either 
as something obstructive of well-being, as in fear or anger, 
or as something promotive of the same, as in joy or grati- 
tude. It is the apprehension of this unfavourable or 
favourable bearing of the object on that which we instinc- 
tively strive after which determines the feeling tone of the 
initial stages as disagreeable or agreeable. 

The Gonative factor appears much more clearly in the 
second stage. If one watches the behaviour of an angry 
mau'as ,, , . , 

He frets, he fumes, he stares, he stamps the ground, 

we seem to have to do with a mental condition in which 
feeling and active impulse are inextricably interwoven. 
So far as these motor reactions belong to the emotional 
state they will of course affect the total feeling. This is 
true even of the intensified attention shown in the “ stare,” 
wdiich may have something of the pleasantness of energetic 
activity, or, if baffled, may grow distinctly unpleasant. 
The other directions of motor activity excited in the 
emotional state will modify the total feeling by adding 
new elements. Joy seems to grow as it expresses itself 
in a large wave of pleasant muscular activity. Anger, 
too, wall swell and acquire a more enjoyable flavour wdien 
the body is made more erect, the arms set w^hirling, the 
voice inflated, and the stamping and the balling of the fist 
add a delicious foretaste of the joy of crunching one’s foe. 
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Yet though conative or quasi-conative processes thus 
contribute to the emotional state^ we must he on our guard 
against a confusion of the two. Feeling and conation 
however closely conjoined in our experience, are, as we 
have seen, two fundamentaUy distinct modes of conscious- 
ness and in dealing with emotion it is important to dis- 
tinguish the true conative accompaniments from what is 
not m the strict sense conative. Thus, much of the activ- 
ity of the “ voluntary ” muscles excited during an emotional 
state has no clearly conative significance. Many expres 
sive movements, such as the smile of pleasure and the 
cry of pain, im’olve— in their early unsophisticated forms 
at least as little of the conative factor as the quickened 
breathing in anger.^ It is of course not always easy to 
draw the line here, and the difficulty increases as life acl- 
Vances, as when a child learns the trick of prolonging if 
not also of beginning, his whimpering vdth some conscious 
intent, or when a maiden learns to bring on the correct 
nuance of the social smile when a visitor calls. 

That emotion is independent of its conative accompani- 
ment is illustrated in the large variation in the amount of 
the latter. Emotions of the sthenic or energetic class like 
^ger, have when fully developed a rich escort of conative 
impulse which seems inseparable from them. On the 
other hand, the asthenic or quiet emotions, e.g., tenderness 
are relatively passive states. The heavenly bliss of the 
small girl who is allowed to sit by and hold the hand of 
some adored teacher or other adult is an emotion pur 
sang. More than this, one and the same emotion will 
exhibit striking differences in respect of the amount of 
Its conative accompaniment. There is the fear which 
watches and prepares, as well as the paralysing fear which 
incapacitates us even for running away, and is, moreover, 
the luller emotional experience. Indeed there is much to 

WologioaBy with reference to their origin in the race, expres- 
Viewed as survivals of actions which were once 
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favour the view that the wide diffused nervous currents 
which answer to emotional excitement are in their more 
energetic forms antagonistic to those restricted discharges 
w^liich iinderlie the conative processes of motor adjustment 
to the situation of the moment. Children’s agitating 
fears gradually give place to ‘‘ fears ” which are emotion- 
ally weak, while the conative tendencies are strongly 
marked (Note G). 

■ Emotional and 'Jiiteliectiial Processes. Not only is 
emotion determined by an intellectual process : when fully 
excited it reacts powerfully on the intellectual processes 
of the moment. It may help to revive perceptions. In 
the case of a concrete experience which has a vivid emo- 
tional factor, e.g,, waiting in a dentist’s reception-room., 
this factor may become a new and powerful medium of 
associative revival. In subsequently thinking of the un- 
pleasant anxious situation we find ourselves able to recall 
with startling vividness a number of objects in the room, 
books, wall-paper, etc. This shows that the original 
emotional state tended to give peculiar vividness to the 
perceptions of the moment and to associate itself with 
these in a particularly close manner. In addition, an emo- 
tional experience frequently aids the reproduction of our 
experiences by recalling a similar emotional state, as 
when some landscape seen abroad reminds us of a familiar 
one quite as much through some similarity in the shade 
of feeling excited as through any resemblances in the 
perceived objects themselves. 

Again, emotional states may exercise a powerful modi- 
fying inhuence on the particular ideational tendencies 
of the moixient. So long as an emotional state persists, 
it acts on tbe How of images and ideas restrictively and 
selectively by favouring the clear reinstatement of those 
which have an affective accompaniment chiming in with 
its own tone. This is illustrated by such familiar facts 
as the tendency of the frightened child to see sug- 
gestions of danger in the most harmless of objects. All 
prejudiced views of things, as distinguished from calm 
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and impartial ones, illustrate the same restrictive and de- 
flective influence of emotion on the flow of ideas. The 
dominant emotional state acts here, not only by preferenti- 
ally calling up ideas with congruous feeling tones but bv 
constituting for the moment a supreme interest which 
masters_ the attention. Another illustration of this in 
fluence in a less violent form is met with in the sequences 
of images and ideas adopted by the poet, as when Keats 
gives p one of his “ trains of peaceful images ”. 

Varieties of Emotion. As our common language shows 
there is a large vanety of emotions, some widely dis- 
similar, as tenderness, fear and anger, others closely 
akin, as jealousy and envy. No generally accepted classi- 
hcation of emotions has yet been made, and this is not the 
place to attempt so difficult a task. 

One ground of distinction is so clear and so important 
that a word must be said about it. As already implied 

fh simple and instinctive, 

im olvnig, as their basis congenital dispositions to react 
in the particular ways characteristic of the several emotions 
Most of these at any rate appear early in child life and 

m ? well-marked form in animal 

life (Note H). These may be called Primary Emotions. 

amlTnv instanced simple forms of gladness 

and joy, and of grief and sorrow, which arise in the main 
from the pleasures and pains of the organic sensations 
together with those of the sensations of the special senses’ 
and involve only rudimentaiy processes of perception and 
magmation. We may instance the gladness of the child 

tumble. With these must be taken the emotions with a 
more specialised mode of reaction and flavour, such as 
tear, anger, tenderness (towards animal pets as well as 
unmn beings) , vanity , gregarious sympathy. How many 
distinct types of pnmary emotion we need to assume for 

psSlogiste determined by 

Erom these Primary Emotions we mark off the Second- 


VAEIETIES Of EMOTION 
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ary Emotions which are developed later both in the race 
and in the individual, appearing only at the ideational 
level. These are in general complex and take up primary 
emotions as elements, modifying them in various ways. 
They will be discussed in the two following chapters. 

Eabey Development of Feeling. 

® Characteristics of Children’s Feelings. As already 

noted, the element of feeling has a preponderant place in 
the early stages of the mental life. This preponderance 
is impressed upon us by the direct and energetic character 
H of the expressive reactions. A little child expresses both 

j misery and joy instinctively, and with as little of restraint 

! as of impulse to simulate the expression of feeling. Hence 

I the comparative ease with which this side of our mental 

life may be observed in the early years. 

The fact that the earliest experiences of pleasure and 
pain grow' out of changes in the organic life, suggests that 
the painful quality of feeling is likely at first to be the 
^ more distinctly marked. During the first weeks, at any 

rate, bodily disturbances are apt to be a chief cause of the 
intenser feelings. 

About the age of three or four months the special sense- 
feelings begin to become prominent, and a young child finds 
in new sensations a luxurious enjoyment which is lost in 
I adult life. Harriet Martineau tells us of the exquisite 

I delight which she experienced when about three years old 

I in passing her fingers round a button covered with black 

' velvet on the top of a sister’s bonnet.^ The same is true 

I of the affective accompaniments of certain sensations of 

f colour and tone. Decent experimental inquiries show that 

i children between the ages of seven and fourteen liave 

' very decided preferences in the matter of colours, the 

favourites being blue, red and gold. It is found further 
that they clearly prefer the combinations of colour which 

I are preferred by adults, viz. : those approximating to con- 

^ Homehold Education^ chaj). xxi. 
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trasting pairs. Inquiries into preferences as to simple 

decisive 

The development of muscular activity, invoivino locn 
motion and a freer use of the hands, opens up a^’larger 
field of agreeable and disagreeable experiences, Tlie in- 
experienced inhabitants of the nm-sery illustrate at once 
the joyousness of Ml normal activity and the unpleasant- 
ness of over-activity. They show us no less distinctly 
the craving for novelty and generaUy for exciting pleasures 
though they begin to make acquaintance with the quieter 
pleasures also. Smee, too, they are at once eager for 
activity and fond of change and novelty they ilfustraS 
in a striking manner the disagi-eeable results of monotony 

^ th% channels of 

as soon as perception is suf- 
emotional states, are 
apt to display their fuUer intensities : they express in a 
quite unmistakable manner the germ of anger (“ temper ”) 
and fear within the first year, as well as of Uher more 
amiable feelings, e.g., tenderness. 

subjection of feeling to sensations and per- 

3 iTdrS il^ to mderstand other characteristics 
of children s fedmgs. What at once strikes us in their 

pa™ and pleasm-e is the quickness of the 
affective reaction. They are excitable in the sense that 

toTe^" to joy and to grief, to laughter and 

emotional responsiveness has 
been observed in sayage races. 

simpler animal emotions in children 
leads to the appearance of a good deal of violence and 
ma^erfulness. ^e outbreaks of childish temper are, in 
aeir stomy violence and them complete mastery of the 
mmj unhke anything that occurs in later life— at least in 

TWo their passions. 

This turbulence of emotion, like the quickness of its re- 
sponses to excitants, is clearly explained by its instinctive 
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obscure and withdrawn from others’ observation as feelin 
we may well ask what means are at our disposal. 
can set an object before a boy’s eye and so stimulate Iris 
observation ; we can hold out a prospect of reward and so 
excite^ his conative impulses. But how are we to set to 
work, mr example, if we wish to excite an emotion of pitv or 
ot shame when this seems to be wantina ? Yet everv 
day observation shows that children’s feelings are to^a 
considerable extent under the control of those with whom 

inquire into the means by 
■wliicli tills influence is exerted. ^ 

this action of education on 
feeling is largely indirect. Thus we can modify the feelings 
by changing the environment. The introduction of^a 
smtable companion to a lonely child, of an older to a 
younger schoolboy — e.g., Tom Brown to the shrinking 
youngster, ^hur-may have a profound effect on happh 

p ominent and powerful personality in the child’s 
nvironment, shares in this influence, and can direct it to 
he best results. Not only so-and this is prLSy the 
.t influence education works upon the life 


^ CD 
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lasting ^happiness is hindered rather than furthered by a 
too lavish indulgence in pleasure. Certain pleasures of 
sense, especially those connected with appetite and the 
palate, have to be kept within limits, if only for hygienic 
reasons. Spoiling cliildren by rushing them too early 
into adult pleasures, e.g,, as in taking them to the theatre, 
to the Swiss Mountains, and what not, is in its lasting 
effect iiiikindness. We should rather accustom a child to 
spells of activity which promise only the more quiet sort of 
pleasure ; also to exercise him in self-adaptation to what at 
first is or looks unpleasant, e.g^, in the matter of food. 
Freshness of enjoyment should be secured by judicious 
alternations of activity, and by occasional treats separated 
by adequate intervals of qxiieter pleasure. 

We may pass now^ to the special affective conditions 
desirable in connection with school work. A state of in- 
tense pleasure involving excitement is of course precluded^ 
Again, it follows from what has been said that the idea of 
making learning pleasant, which we owe to Locke, does 
not mean that every part of it should at once prove enjoy- 
able to the learner, and that nothing unpleasant should be 
introduced. The teacher is right in insisting on the 
proper amount of exertion, even though it may at the 
moment feel irksome. A similar line of remark applies to 
the use of the principle of change or variation. We do 
well to beware of that monotony which has been called 
‘‘the greatest enemy a teacher has to deal wdth Yet 
wdile the teacher has judiciously to meet and gratify a 
child's craving for freshness, by varying his way of 
patting and illustrating things, he must not allow himself 
to be dominated by this craving. Some “ dull repetition ” 
is needed for that firm grip of the elements which is a con- 
dition of a fuller knowledge of the subject and of the 
higher enjoyment which comes wdth this. All good work, 
even that of children, implies Bomethingof dogged persist- 
ence in effort when pleasure no longer lures. 

^ Meumanio. points out that emotional excitement is unfavourable to learn- 
ing, (Experiment. Fddag.^ ii., 37). 
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Another principle which can be made good use of by the 
skilful teacher is that of Suggestion. Children show their 
suggestibility in the way in which their likes and dislikes 
are mo(hfied by others’ talk. Locke shows that he knew 
the action of this principle in his shrewd remark that 
occupations which would otherwise seem arduous and even 
repulsive to a child may be made to look inviting when 
they “ insinuate themselves into them (the childi-en) as the 
privilege of an age or condition above theirs That very 
astute boy, Tom Sawyer, put this principle into practice 
when he got his comrades to relieve him of the task of 
whitewashing the fence, by suggesting that, so far from 
bemg drudgery, it^ was a glorious artistic achievement 
which only the privileged are allowed to imdertake. 

As a last illustration of the educational application of 
hedonic theory, we may point out the importance of 
making the stimuli we need to apply, whether pleasurable 
or the opposite, proportional not only to the sensibility 
of the individual child — so far as this can be ascertained— 
but to the general level of his previous experience, giving, 
for example, sufficient, yet not too much, encouragement 
or praise to make it effective as an additional spur to effort. 

_ Restraint of Violent Feeling. It is a commonplace that 
m the early instinctive feelings the educator is confronted 
with adverse forces which need to be brought under re- 
straint. Outbursts of angry passion, for example, have to 
be controlled, partly because of their physical and moral 
mjunousness to the child, and partly because they dis- 
organise the intellectual processes and" so thwart all efforts 
to mstruct. 

The work of subduing the turbulence of feeling in the 
first years of life is in some respects a peculiarly difficult one. 
When a feelmg of fear is violently excited little can be 
done at first m the way of checking its force. Yet even 
Ege something should be required in the way 
of self-control, a process to be dealt with later on. I?or 


‘ Thoughts on. Eduoaimh §§ 70 and 129. 
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the rest, a passionate child must be treated with a certain 
protective tenderness, care being taken that lie is not ex- 
posed to such an amount of provocation as his feeble 
powers are incapable of resisting. Education will, further, 
aim, as the child develops, at moderating the force of these 
passions by exercising him in reflection. In this way, for 
example, the early groundless terrors, dread of the dark 
and the rest, will be mitigated and tend gradually to dis- 
appear. Similarly, the violence of childish grief may be 
reduced by a little exercise of comparison and judgment 
which will disclose the true proportions of the child’s 
calamity. 

It is, however, not only the violence of the early emo- 
tional outbursts whiclii calls for the educator’s corrective 
touch. The insidious influence of the less violent kind of 
anger, of jealousy, and of other unlovely feelings on the 
child’s mental' processes and moral attitudes needs to be 
watched and counteracted. This is perhaps the most 
difficult part of oui* problem. We need patient watchful- 
ness and an intelligent insight into some of the mysteries 
of individual temperament before we are in a position to 
grapple successfully with these obscure influences of feeling. 

Positive Culture of Feelings Yet even in the earliest 
stages the educational control of feeling is never merely 
negative or repressive. Among the first emotions to show 
themselves are germs of some of the most valuable allies 
of the teacher, e,g., tenderness, wonder, the joy that comes 
from activity and from a first taste of power. And, as we 
shall see later, even the strong passions, anger and the rest, 
have their important function; and the wise teacher, in- 
stead of trying to get rid of them as things wholly bad, 
will seek to modify them and transform them into valuable 
elements of character. 

The development, rather than the repression, of feeling 
should be regarded by the educator as his aim throughout. 
In seeking to repress what is undesirable he will endeavour, 
not to eliminate all feeling, but rather to substitute for a 
lower and poorer kind of feeling a higher and worthier 
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kind. Such & positive cxdt'Ofre of feeling grows directlv n-nri 
mtarallj- out rf mstmction, ofaoe such Brtjacfa a^Storv 
and literature naake a large appeal to the better feelinj 
e.9., pity for misfortune, indignation at injustice and 
admiration of bravery. The teacher’s personal influence 
too, should directly finther this positive culture of feeling • 
tor, m the measure in which he secures the respect ad- 
miration, and affection of his pupils, his own modes of 
feeling will act as powerful stimuli on their emotional 
sensibilities, calling forth sympathetic responses, and tend- 
ing to assimilate their ways of feeling about things to his 
own. Once mom, the teacher can promote the develop- 
ment of feeling indirectly by opening up to the child new 
hues of activity md modes of experience, through which 
the range of feeling will be enlarged, as when new modes 
ot intellectual activity or of social co-operation are intro- 
duced. He can,_too encourage a boy to strike put such 
new lines of activity, by Biw^lo^mgmggeBtion, and awaken- 
mg m him not only desire for, but a belief in the possi- 
bihty of attaining a mder range of pleasurable experiences 


NOTES. 

Noth A fo. 881).--On the question whether feeling has other aualitativn 
^fferences than tJia* of pleasant and unpleasant, see Wundt, OvMines of 
i-sychology translated by C. H. Jndd, p. 92; Eoy«;. Outlines If pl fZtaf 

^ 7 ^ 7 ' ^^SfhPsyoMogy, pp. 358 f., and E. B. Titohenei’, iLtoea 
on the Psychology of Feehng and Attention, Lecture IV. Mmes 


S62).--Xhe student who wishes to read Tnore on the eharacier- 
w t “dependence and its relation to sensation, mav consult 

btout. Manual of Psychology, bk. ii., chap, viii., B. B. Titohener, Leoturea 11 

Conscience Affe “in the 
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pleasant and beneficial to the organs concerned, in the ease of organis which 
are physiologically continuous and appear to have the relation of sentinel 
box to fortress, more particularly, the palate and the digestive and other organs 
affected, by what passes into the organism. (See above, p. 97.) Yet the 
question has very little psychological importance. Prof. Stout touches on 
this point in his Manual^ p. 240. 


Note D (p. 373). — The expression “ aifeetive contrast ” has been used in a 
wider sense so as to cover transitions from one emotional state to another 
and opposed state ; c.gf., from the. joy to the grief of love, or the converse ; 
from love to hate, and back again, in jealousy. See Ribot, La Logique des 
SeniinmbtSi pp. 13 ff. 


Note E (p. 378) .-—Almost every recent work on the psychology of feeling 
bag thought it proper to discuss at length the stimulating hyiiothesis put 
forward by Lange and James that the organic (including motor) accompani- 
ments of anger and the rest constitute through the sensations arising (and 
apparently their aft'eotive associates) the whole of the characteristic part of 
an emotional experience : that grief, for example, would not only be pro- 
foundly modified by cutting off the tears, the sobs, etc. (as Bain and others 
have emphasised), but that it would evaj)orate altogether, leaving only a dry 
intellectual deposit. It seems hardly necessary to discuss this idea further. 
Those who wish to know more about it can consult W. James’s account of 
Emotion in the Psychology or in the larger work Principles of Psychology ^ 
and the criticism of it by Stout in the chapter on Emotions in his Manual 


Note E (p. 379). — It is a nice question w^hether anger, fear and the rest 
have each a unique affective quality (besides pleasantness and the other 
qualities indicated in the text). The student who has the time and the 
courage to attack this point may consult Stout, Manual ^ bk. iii., chap, 
iv., §4. *■ ■ , , 


Note G (p. 381). — As was pointed out above (p. 112, footnote), thoddentifica- 
tion of an emotion with the connected conative process has recently been carried 
to its extreme point by W. McDoiigaH in his interesting and very suggestive 
work, Introduction to Social Psychology. This writer goes so far as to sug- 
gest tliat in what are commonly known as instincts conative tendency and 
emotional reaction are always conjoined, being indeed but two parts of one 
complex process. (See chap, ii., j)p* 2B seg. ; and chap, iii.) 


Note H (p. 382). — The chief exception to the rule of an appearance of the 
emotion in the first years of life is the sexual emotion, the feeling for the 
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attractions of sex, which so far as it has its root in sexual sc 
a|)petite, js of course instinctive, though it require years for its < 
and frequently appears after the period of adolescence has been i 


Note I (p. o84).~&ee Meumann, ExpeHmmtelle Padagogih, i 
Ihe experiments of Meumann and others referred to here su^m. 
have more feeling for colours ; boys, for simple forms 





CHAPTER XVI, 


EMOTIONS AND SENTIMENTS ; (A) CONCBBTE AEPEOTIONS. 

In tlie l&st chapter we have dealt with the sense-feelings 
and the early instinctive emotions, that is to say, with 
feeling at the sensational and perceptual levels of mental 
development. We have now to examine briefly the forms 
of feeling which appear at the higher level of ideation. 
This part of the subject may be opened up by a fuller 
account of two processes already touched on, namely, the 
revival and complexity of feeling. 

Revival of Feeling: ideal Feeling. By a revival of 
feeling in its simplest foi*m is meant the affective process 
which accompanies the mental reproduction of some 
pleasant or unpleasant experience, as when we recall a 
pleasant tune or an impleasant dental operation. The 
feeling wull, in general, have the affective quality of the 
original feeling, but will be weaker than this. 

In this case, too, the relation between the presentative and 
the affective factor, i.e., the image and the revived feeling, 
is not perfectly clear. To begin with, it has been ques- 
tioned whether in the.se cases we ought to speak of a re- 
called or remembered feeling— of an “ affective memory,” 
or not rather to regard the later feeling as a new effect of 
the memory-image.i It is certain, at any rate, that feeling 
may he reinstated w'ithout any correspondingly full rein- 
statement of the experience of which it formed part. 

Revived feeling is commonly spoken of as ideal feeling, 

5 On the hypothesis of an affective memory, see Th. Eibot, Psuclioloaie 

16 re pari, chap. xi. ■ 

893 : : 
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that is, feeling which accompanies an image or idea, instead 
of an actual sense-experience. “Ideal feeling” is, how- 
ever, a mnch wider term than revived feeling, if we under- 
stand by the latter the feeling which enters into a process 
of reminiscence (see p. 231). It includes other forms 
which exhibit important modifications of character. Even 
a recalled feeling, e,g., the enjoyment of a time long past, 
is transformed, in so far as it is apt to be modified by the 
attitude of regretful retrospect. Another kind of modi- 
fication occurs when the ideal feeling is projected into the 
future, as when, on a hot summer day, we anticipate the 
pleasure of a cool hath. In this case the modification is 
due to the tense active attitude of expectancy into which 
it enters. 

A specially interesting variety of modified ideal feeling 
is that which appears in perceptual meaning. When, for 
example, on entering my room on a cold night I enjoy the 
pleasant aspect of the fire, I have not a distinct anticipa- 
tion of warming myself, still less, a recollection of some 
past wanning. In this case the trace of past agreeable 
sense- experiences has somehow managed to transform 
itself into an apperceptual element, a particular aspect of 
the object now perceived {cf. above, p. 171). A similar 
process of ideal modification of feeling is seen in the 
development of personal likes and dislikes through some 
association with pleasant or unpleasant experiences. This 
is illustrated in such familiar experiences as the acquire- 
ment by a countrj’^-bred ear of a liking for the cawing 
of rooks — a sound intrinsically unpleasant rather than 
pleasant, and by children and older persons too of likes 
and dislikes for certain faces. In all such cases there is 
no recalling of the past pleasant or unpleasant experiences 
out of which the ideal forms of feeling have arisen. All 
that we can say is that affective elements of experience 
have become transferred under an ideal form to percepts, 
undergoing modification in the process.^ 

i For a further account of this process of affective tranaferenoe, see The 
Human Mind^ ii., pp. 78 ff., Bibot, op. o?i., lere chap. xii. 



Ine revival oi emotion differs in one important respect 
from that of sense-feelings. Since it hais, as a chief con- 
stituent, a mass of organic sensation and feeling, and 
this recurs, though in weakened form, when the emo- 
tional state is^ imagined, the ideal ” emotional state is 
apt to approximate to the ‘*real”. In recalling a rich 
musical enjoyment, e,g,, the last hearing of Joachim in 
the Kreutzer Sonata, the original experience may seem 
almost to repeat itself through the intensity and volume 
of the bodily thrill. It is probably this organic thrill 
which has much to do with the real fear, love, etc., which, 
according to the testimony of some actors, is apt to ac- 
company the dramatic representation of an emotion. 

The revival of feeling, like that of sensations and per- 
ceptions, may be simply reproductive or may involve a 
modification and adaptation of a past affective experience. 
When reading of a tlirilling xilpine adventure, a boy tastes 
something of Ihe awful joy by enlarging and reshaping his 
own smaller experiences of danger. This ideal adaptation 
of emotional experience is the fundamental process in the 
sympathetic realisation of others’ feelings. 

Complexity of Feeling. In a strict sense, all feeling is 
complex^ (see above, p, 365). As ordinarily understood, 
complexity of feeling involves two or more distinguishable 
sensational or other feelings, as when listen to two 
voices, or experience at the same moment the two emo- 
tions of pity and amusement, or pity and contempt. Even 
pleasantness and unpleasantness are not infrequently ex- 
perienced together, as in the taste of a dish which inixes 
slightly disagreeable with agreeable flavours, or in the per- 
ception of a pretty and ugly feature in the same face. In 
all such cases the affective elements tend to modify one 
another in some w^ay. It is still a disputed point whether 
in the case of a mixture of pleasant and unpleasant feelings 
both are experienced at precisely the same moment, or 
wdiether now one now the other becomes predominant.^ 

^ Tlie student who desires to know the different views on these mixed 
feelings may consult Titchener, Lectures, pp. 45 ff. 
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Complexity of feeling is largely dependent on an ex- 
pansion of the revival and ideal modiiication of feeling con- 
sidered above. It is only at the ideational level, after 
objects have begun to gather numerous pleasant and un- 
pleasant suggestions, that our emotional life takes on its 
higher degrees of complexity. The complexity of an 
outburst of love on seeing a cherished relative or friend 
after a long separation implies numberless affective 
memories. 

Devetopment of Single Emotions* ' As^ we ' saw . in the 
last chapter, the simpler emotions, such as anger and fear, 
have an instinctive or congenital origin. This means that 
after a child has been hurt by a dog, the re-appearance of 
the animal will instantly evoke the specific attitude of fear. 
It may even assume a yet more completely instinctive 
form, as when a kitten shows alarm or anger on the 
first approach of a dog, before experience has shown 
it to be harmful. This impulse to react in a definite 
and specific manner, wTiether after or before individual 
experience, implies in the nervous system of child or animal 
organised arrangements by which the processes excited 
in the cortex are instantly followed by a discharge along 
efferent nerves to the vital organs and to the voluntary 
muscles engaged in the reaction.^ 

While these emotions appear as instinctive reactions, 
they begin at the outset to be modified by experience, 
fear, for example, growing less vague, and including some 
rudimentary anticipation of a definite kind of harm. The 
complexity and depth of the emotion will also increase 
through the play of tlie forces of revival, which will in- 
clude the faint reverberations of many previous similar 
experiences. A child may dread darkness more the third 
or fourth time than the first, partly through dreading,’ so 
to speak, his previous dreads, and partly through the 
cumulative effect of bis own morbid fancies. This deepeii- 

^ On the question how far children (prior to experience) have instinctive 
fears called forth by particular varieties of sense-presentation, e.g,^ the 
form of a clog, see studies of Childhood, pp. 207 if. 
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ing of the emotional experience will, it is evident, tend to 
counteract the moderating effect of habituation (seep. 369). 
As G-eorge Eliot remarks “ Our delight in the sunshine on 
the deep-bladed grass to-day, might be no more than the 
faint perception of wearied souls, if it were not for the 
sunshine and the grass in the faor-off years which still live 
in us, and transform our perception into love ”. Similarly, 
the boy who is frequently teased adds vague memories of 
past annoyances to the present one, and so has to bear 
the burdensome consciousness of being the butt of the 
teaser. The hardening effect of familiarity and habit on 
feeling is often less than it looks. 

Other characteristics of the process of emotional de- 
velopment can only be barely alluded to. With growing 
complexity there will be, as the ideational processes ad- 
vance,, growing range of excitation. In this way, for ex- 
ample, anger, instead of being aroused only directly by a 
perception of personal affront, may be aroused indirectly by 
the memory or imagination of one ; also by the apprehen- 
sion of an actual or a possible attack on some one dear to 
us. The fears, angers and other emotions of a cultivated 
adult are largely the result of such an indirect, circuitous 
mode of excitation, and as such are less intense and more 
refined feelings. The extension of range of excitation 
will, further, favour the differentiation of emotion. The 
ideal fears, angers, etc., excited by a thrilling story differ 
from those excited by situations of personal danger. Dif- 
ferentiation of emotion is aided still more by the modifi- 
cations which a feeling xmdergoes when taken up into one 
of the sentiments to be spoken of presently. 

Development of Sum of Emotions : Lower and Higher 
Emotions. While, as we have seen, certain emotions are 
primary, appearing early, and being independent of others, 
some appear later and presuppose a certain development 
of the primary ones. By making lateness of appearance, 
complexity, and relative dependence on earlier forms, the 
criteria of height, we may roughly sketch out a hierarchy 
of emotion. Thus fear, sympathetic tenderness or com.- 
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passion, and the reverent feeling for duty may be said to 
represent three levels of emotion, belonging to well-marked 
stages of mental development. 

In speaking of the complexity of the higher emotions 
,we must be on our guard against an , error, : Although 
the higher feeling may take up lower ones as its constitu- 
ents we cannot view the former as derived from the latter 
by a mere process of combination. Psychical fusion in- 
volves a modification of the elements united and the pro- 
duction of a new kind of experience (see p. 395). Such 
modification is, as we shall see, particularly clear in the 
case of a combination of emotions. Hence we cannot, 
strictly speaking, describe the higher as derivative emo- 
tions, but only as later or as secondary ones. 

Sentiments. 

Fixation of Emottona! Dispositions. Emotional de- 
velopment is much more than the multiplication of pass- 
ing waves of anger, pity and the rest. It implies the 
organising of emotion as material into a higher sort of 
product, a permanent attitude of mind such as we mean 
by an attachment’- to a friend. It is the great merit 
of Mr. A. E. Shand to have first clearly indicated the im- 
portance of this organisation of emotion into what he calls 
and in the remainder of our study of feeling 
we shall be closely following his teaching.^ 

A single emotional experience, though it has a certain 
duration, is essentially a transient state. Prom this we 
must distinguish a disposition to feel anger or what not. 
This disposition is, as we have seen, in part instinctive. 
But the congenital germ of the disposition becomes 
strengthened and fixed by emotional experiences them- 
selves. 

A disposition, in this fuller sense, may appear only as a 

^ For Mr. Shand’s account of the Sentiments, see an article on ** Character 
and the Emotions ” in Mind, N.B., v., pp. 203 ff. ; also an article on M 
Eibot's Theory of the Passions ” in Mind, xvi., pp. 477 ff., c/., Stout, Ground^ 
work of Psychology, chap. xYxi. 
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sliorUived mood, due largely to a prolongation of the deep 
organic disturbance involved in an emotional outburst. 
Marion Crawford speaks somewhere of an Englishman’s 
anger settling into a comfortable ferocity Again, a 
temporary condition of health and spirits may constitute a 
mood or temper favourable to the appearance of a particu- 
lar emotion. Sleeplessness, by depressing the whole bodily 
and mental tone, is apt, even in the case of “ the philoso- 
pher/’ to generate an irritable mood ; and Mrs. Thomas 
Carlyle was^ consulting her own comfort hardly less than 
that of her illustrious husband wlien she concentrated her 
mind on tlie ticklish problem of silencing the neighbours’ 
cocks and dogs. 

More important than such relatively temporary disposi- 
tions are the permanent ones set up as the result of many 
repetitions of an emotional experience. The boy vi'bo 
gives way again and again to angry outbursts tends to de- 
velop a quarrelsome disposition ; which means that sligliter 
provocatives will henceforth suffice to rouse the passion. 
This result is indeed merely an illustration in the domain 
of feeling of the homely principle that “ exercise strengthens 
faculty”. ^ 

Once more, if a boy is annoyed again and again by another 
boy and can afford to give way to his anger, a more re- 
stricted disposition^ is developed, namely, a quarrelsome 
attitude towards this particular offender. Dogs as well as 
boys fix their angry propensities on certain persons, as the 
harmless postman, or the tradesman’s errand boy with a 
provoking whistle. 

Now there is an important point of difference between 
the fixed angry attitude of the boy and of the dog. 'While 
the latter develops only a liability to react in an angry out- 
burst when the persecutor appears on the scene, the boy 
develops towards him a fixed and continuous attitude which 
is independent of the presence of the object. He goes be- 
yond this and that particular annoyance and conceives of 
the smiofmg person, for whom be cherishes a hearty dislike, 
In other words, he develops a simple kind of sentiment. 






Sentimeiit as Organised System. This development of 
a simple attitude of hostility has been selected as illustrat- 
ing the importance of the element of fixity of emotional 
disposition in a sentiment. Yet the latter involves more 
than fixity, namely, diversity of elements and organisation 
of these into an unity. Even the simple-looking attitude 
of hostility towards the persistent troubler includes a 
number of emotional constituents ; for example, the tend- 
ency to rejoice when the troubler himself gets into trouble, 
and to feel chagrin when he flourishes as a green bay tree. 
Again, even if courageous and consequently able to enjoy 
the combative situation, the victim is hardly likely to 
escape the disagreeable feeling of insecurity; and 
time we hate that which we often fear’b 

Love as Type of Sentiment. It is, however, in the case 
of more pleasmuble types that we can best study the com- 
plexity and the. organisation of a sentiment,. These may 
be described as varieties of Love, using the term widely so 
as to include all strong and enduring likings. All love, 
say that of a boy for his mother or chum/’ is based on 
the emotional experience called joy. Unlike what we 
hate, what we love gives us pleasure when present, so that 
we seek to draw it and hold it near us. On the other 
hand, the felt absence of the beloved object brings some- 
thing of sorrow or sadness. Again, to love is to attach 
ourselves to the object, to regard it as necessary for iis ; 
and so when it is lost we are overtaken with the more 
violent emotion of grief ; w'hen a loss is threatened, with 
fear ; -when another would rob us of it, with anger, and 
possibly jealousy also. Love is thus a system into which 
various emotional tendencies are taken up, their modified 
forms and their modes of excitation being determined by 
the circumstance that they have their place in this system. 
Thus the joy of love differs from a simple emotion of joy 
partly because it is excited only by the gratification of a 
sentiment, and partly because as a love-joy it is affected 
and modified by the other constituents of the system. In 
like manner the joy, fear, etc., of love differ from the same 
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emotions when they belong to a sentiment of hate. These 
systems, it may be added, may be as short-lived as a young 
girl’s passing fancy, or as permanent as the love. for a good 
father which extends through life. 

Sentiment and other Systems. There is a certain anal- 
ogy between sentiments and the apperceptive systems con- 
sidered above, and more particularly that of classification. 
In love we have the supreme emotional principle, the love 
itself with its idea of some kind of value, and subordinate 
to this the particular emotional tendencies, joy, sorrow, 
fear, etc. Y et the analogy between the two types of system’ 
is partial only. A sentiment, as such, is'a-logical, and 
may be anti-logical. The blindness of love, whether for 
wife, child or country, is proverbial. This means that a 
sentiment, just because it is organised emotion, strives to 
maintain itself against all attacks and so against facts and 
arguments which tend to lower the value of its object 
(compare above, p. 381). 

In a much closer way the system of emotional tendencies 
which we call a sentiment is allied to the conative system 
of co-ordinated impulses and ideas which subserves a practi- 
cal end. That which we love we desire, not only to retain, 
but to maintain and further. The very name love clearly 
points to the presence of this supreme conative tendency. 
That which we love and cherish becomes an object of 
active pursuit and active retention, and the several con- 
tributory emotional dispositions in the sentiment may 
easily be viewed as conative forces sustaining or reinforc- 
ing the supreme end. Thus, the function of fear and of 
anger in such a system is to resist forces which threaten 
to weaken or destroy that which we prize and cling to. 

Development of a Sentiment. A sentiment, like an 
emotion, has its course of development. In some oases 
we may easily detect an instinctive origin. Thus a 
mother’s tender fostering love for her offspring springs up 
at once when the situation of maternity arises, and shows 
all the characteristics of a powerful instinctive disposition. 
Here, again, we have to assume the preformation in the 
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mother’s nervous system of certain congenital arrange- 
ments corresponding to the peculiar structure of the 
sentiment with its several tendencies, such as fondling 
tenderness, protectiveness and anxiety. A similar con- 
genital basis for the structure probably exists in the case 
of other sentiments, such as self-regard. 

After a sentiment has begun to organise itself we may 
recognise a lower and a higher stage of organisation. One’s 
early love for a mother is a sentiment with a compara- 
tively simple structure ; whereas the later affection, after 
fuller experience and reflection have revealed more of her 
worth, is a much more complex system. This advance 
illustrates the growing complexity, ideality, etc., which we 
have seen to be involved in the development of an emotion. 
Thus the complexity of love is increased when an admira- 
tion for newly discovered qualities arises. There is a 
sense in which, as a result of this growing appreciation of 
qualities, we may love our parents more after we have lost 
them. A like growing complication and appreciation of 
qualities appears in the deep-rooted hates which abide with 
us. 

Love and hate seem to be the two great types of senti- 
ment.^ These are not, strictly speaking, mutually ex- 
clusive, since we can at once cordially like one side of a 
man and as cordially dislike another. Yet such mixed 
attitudes ought not perhaps to be called sentiments. J3e- 
velopment often substitutes a mixed for a simple sentiment, 
when weak points betray themselves in a hero, or a 
nation which was at first dismissed as '' beastly foreigners 
comes to be better known and appreciated. 

Different Levels of Sentiment. Our sentiments are 
numerous ; we have specific likings or dislikes — for persons, 
classes of persons, nations, scenery, buildings ; for active 
interests such as sports and studies, and a host of other" 
things. Sentiment does not necessarily vary with the 
object. A girFs self-love with its caressing care of the 

1 On the question whether Respect should be regarded as a third type, 
see MoBougall* Social Psychology ^ p. 161. 
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person has much of the character of tender love for another. 
On the other hand, sentiments which bear the same name, 
'' patriotism/' may differ widely in their psychological 
composition. 

This is not the place to attempt the difficult task of 
classifying the sentiments. As in the case of the emotions, 
it will be sufficient to distinguish between different levels 
of feeling. Our likes and dislikes are either (1) Concrete, 
attaching themselves to concrete objects, which may 
be (a) single, e.r/., a teacher, or (&) collective, a whole 
school ; or (2) Abstract, attaching themselves to ideas of 
qualities which give value to things, beauty or goodness. 
Since the pleasurable concrete sentiments, so far as they 
refer to personal objects, are commonly spoken of as affec- 
tions, we may without doing much violence to language 
speak of the whole group as concrete affections. 

In the present chapter we will consider two or three 
varieties of concrete sentiment as well as of the emotions 
which enter into them. These have been selected partly 
for their intrinsic interestingness, partly for their import- 
ance in connection with education. 

Educational Importance of the Sentiments. We may 
at this stage say a word or two on the value and educ^ 
tional importance of the sentiments. It is evident that, 
since they appear only at the ideational level as higher 
developments of the life of feeling, and constitute distmct- 
ively himian growths, they have a high value. They 
form, indeed, a chief factor in the higher kind of happi- 
ness and personal value of the individual. As an organised 
system, a sentiment is valuable as introducing a restrain- 
ing or iiiliibitory influence on the early animal-like emo- 
tional outbursts. The more violent emotions, such 
anger and fear, become modified when taken up into one 
of these systems. Instead of being violent, capricious and 
unmanageable, they are now brought under restraint, 
being subordinated to the sentiment as a wffiole. We may 
see this by comparing the changeful behaviour of a child 
towards his nurse, in which fiits of gushing tenderness 
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alternate with furious explosions of anger, with his more 
persistent and consistent attitude towards her later on 
when a sentiment of dutiful affection begins to become 
fixed. A similar reduction of a blind, violent passion to a 
calmer and more orderly form is seen in the transformation 
of anger when it becomes organised into the system of an 
intelligent self-love, and rudimentary reflection helps the 
child, when disposed to resent an injury, to estimate the 
amount of real injury done him in relation to some vaguely 
thought standard of his good as a whole, as well as to 
recognise more clearly the permanent attitude of the 
supposed offender to himself. Again, the growth of a 
sentiment involves an enlargement of feeling and an 
unification of it, similar to what happens in the growth 
of “interests” (see p. 134), with which, indeed, the 
sentiments are closely connected. A love for one’s parent 
or country means a persistent affective attitude which 
embraces a large range of interested intellectual activity, of 
emotional reaction, and, on its conative side, of effort to 
attain, and to retain, its object. As a consequence of this, 
it constitutes an important step in the development of the 
later and more highly organised volitional processes. 

The work of the educator in relation to the sentiments 
will then, speaking generally, fall to the positive side of 
culture. Hardly anything indeed lying within his powers 
can be better worth doing than helping in the formation 
of a stable sentiment of a healthy human type. The 
means available for the positive culture of feeling touched 
on in the preceding chapter can all be best employed in 
this development of the sentiments. The important in- 
fluence of personality can nowhere be exerted more bene- 
ficially than in developing in a boy a worthy sentiment, 
e.g., of patriotism, of admiration for noble conduct, by a 
clear and consistent exhibition of the feeling in oneself. 
In order to develop a sentiment we should, as far as we 
can, see that all the experiences and feelings which imderlie 
it are realised. The pleasurable experience of joy in 
possession should, so far as this lies in our power, be sup- 
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plied : hence we must not, for example, be niggardly in 
g3:anting occasions for an indulgence in a Sentiment of 
adection towards oiirselYes. Weak over-indulgence, on 
the other hand, is to be avoided, since it is well that a 
child should constantly realise that the acceptance of our 
aflection depends on certain pretty obvious conditions. 
The method of treatment here will, of course, be varied 
to suit the extreme cases of over-confidence and a giooniy 
hopeless distrust. Once more, we do well to insist on 
sincerity of sentiment, and to discourage anything in the 
shape of affected feeling. Again we need, while giving its 
proper value to feeling and correcting the prejudice not 
uncommon among hoys that all expression of affection is 
unmanly, to aim at establishing a proper balance bet^veen 
the emotional intellectual and conative tendencies which, 
as we have seen, together constitute a complete sentiment. 
Lastly, we should aim in our culture of the sentiments 
to carry on our boys and girls to the more refined and 
intelligent stages of progress : to help them, for example, 
to discern the qualities in literature which give to it its 
dignity and its aesthetic value, and the qualities in human 
beings which make them worthy of affection and esteem. 
This last rule applies with special force to sentiments of 
antipathy and hatred, which, so far from being wholly 
bad, are, when properly enlightened and refined, suscept- 
ible of growing into valuable elements of a strong and 
manly character. 


Self-feelinu. . 

• ^ structure and Forms of Self-feeHog. We feel very 
differently about ourselves at different times, being now 
elated and proud, now’^ dejected and humiliated. Yet in 
spite of such variations there remains a permanent attitude 
tow^ards the self. This has been variously called self-feel- 
ing, self-regard, self-love. As in the case of the other 
likings, the primary experience on which the sentiment 
rests is the joy or elation wdiich we feel in moments of 
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self-complacency when, for example, we think well of 
something which we have just said or done. Though 
based on joy, the self-feeling involves some exceedingly 
unpleasant emotional experiences, among which we may 
name the misery of a sense of failure, and of being 
humiliated or laughed at. 

Self«fee!ing and Self » realisation : Love ol Activity- and ^ 
Power. The self displays itself under different aspects, 
e.g., as being strong or intelligent, and self-love has its cor- 
responding sides or phases. Of these, the most important 
are the feelings which popularly describe as the love of 
activity, of independence, and of power. These are closely 
related, all alike fixing themselves upon the active self, the 
self which strives to realise its powers. Since such active 
self-realisation is the condition of all the keener enjoy- 
ments in the self-feeling, it tends to bulk large and to be- 
come prominent in the sentiment. The love of liberty — 
which is so strong in a child and often makes obedience to 
parent and teacher so difficult — is essentially a feeling for 
the value of a full scope for activity. We only realise our- 
selves, our special ideas, tastes and aims, so far as we are 
free^. The love of independence, in its simplest forms, 
is merely another name for this prizing of freedom as a vital 
condition of self-realisation. The love of activity, again — 
so far as it involves self-consciousness and is love of vny 
activity — clearly directs itself to the self as active. Finally, 
the love of power, in its primary form, is the love of activity 
in its exceptional manifestations, involving particularly 
clear and impressive displays of our active power. 

Like other sentiments and aspects of a sentiment, the 
love of activity is rooted in certain experiences of pleasure. 
These are secured in the case of the child, as in that of^the 
animal, by the system of strong motor impulses with which 
he is endowed, the satisfaction of which brings keen en- 
joyment. There is a feeling of pleasurable elation in a full 
outburst of motor energy. The feeling of power grows 
more specialised when obstacles to muscular activity occur 
and are overcome. The grunt of satisfaction which an- 
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noiinces the success of a small child in pushing aside or 
lifting a heavy object is an expression of this emotion. 

The delight in realised power grows intellectualised bnd 
refined as a child’s mind unfolds and he is able to reflect 
on a permanent self which grows in power, for example, 
to reach things, to lift them, and so forth. The feeling 
becomes still more refined by the gradual inclusion of 
intellectual and moral, as well as bodily achievements. The 
sense of enlarged ability to understand, and to decide about, 
things for oneself brings new pleasurable satisfactions of 
the feeling. 

Development of Seif-feeling, This tranBform,ation of 
the self-feeling with development is largely due to changes 
in the self-consciousness, resulting from the growd:-h of new 
ideas about humam values, a critical comparison of the 
several ‘‘selves” (see above, p. 315), and a more or less 
systematic construction of an ideal type of self as in- 
telligent, capable or good. The change in the feeling may 
be described as a gradual development of that more reason- 
able kind of pride which we call self-respect. 

Since the conception of self is highly complex, involving 
many variable qualities, we shall expect to find thf 3 corre- 
sponding feeling having a large degree of complexity. This 
complexity is increased through our tendency to attach to 
the “self” all that is intimately associated with it, c./y., 
one’s clothes, property, family, friends. Though the law 
has to distinguish between injuries to persons and to 
property, the feeling which the two excite is largely the 
same : the nouveau riche, proud of his fine country ekate, 
will resent a trespass very much as he would resent a 
personal insult. 

The self-feeling has a large value as a deep-laid element 
of personality. Although it has its exaggerated, unwhole- 
some and ridiculous forms, it is something which the en- 
lightened teacher will seek to preserve and to strengthen. 
The consideration of the problems arising in this connection 
will more conveniently he glanced at later on when we deal 
■vvitli its relation to the approvals and disapprovals of others. 
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Self-feeling as Modified by Social Relations : (a) Antag- 
onisms.' Thus far ^we haye coBsidered the' Bentimeni: 
self, as much as possible, apart from social relations. Yet 
the fact that self-consciousBess grows up in close oomiectiori 
with the intuitioB of other selves (see above, p. 311 ) sug- 
gests that the self-feeling is likely to be profoundly affected 
by the interaction between the individual and his social 
environment. 

The most obvious effect, perhaps, of the social milieu 
on self-feeling is to introduce in some form or other antag- 
onisms, together with their emotions of anger, resentment, 
tiiumph, etc. As instinctive emotions involving no self- 
consciousness they cannot be said to have a place in the 
system: but as soon as they assume the form of a retaliation 
involving the consciousness of an injured self, they have 
their place within the system. In this case the anger 
implies a painful or “ wounded ” self-feeling, and in 
addition to this, more or less clearly, an unpleasant de- 
pression of the sense of power, that is to say, a feeling of 
weakness and humiliation: for to be injured is, for the 
moment, to be in another’s power and so weak. On the 
other hand, the pleasure growing out of retaliation means 
that the humiliation is over, that we are restored to our 
proper level. A persistent attitude of implacable hostility, 
too, includes, if only in a subconscious form, an intensified 
self-feeling, since there lurks in all hatred some memory 
of self-abasement and some hope of a recuperative up- 
lifting. In the case of antipathies in which the active 
element is wanting the presence of the emotion of disgust, 
now complicated with dread of moral infection for the 
self, indicates that the self is still conscious and active — 
thrusting away what is foreign, offensive and likely to 
impair its efficiency in some way.^ We thus see that the 
sentimental systems here called antagonisms not only 
overlap with the self-system but are in an important sense 
ancillary or reinforcing attitudes. 

^ See an excellent article ** L’ Antipathic : 4tnde psyolioiogiq,ne,’* by Th, 
Bibpt in ha Berne Bhilosqphi^mj November, 1908, 
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Briital Enjoyfueot of Power: ‘‘ Schadeiifretide’\ In 
speaking of tlie emotional effect of a personal injury we 
have toiiclied on the feeling of power, in the narrower 
sense, as gratified in the situation of a conscious superiority 
to another, and pained in that of inferiority. The most im* 
pressive manifestation of this intensified feeling is to be 
found ill connection with the relations of the master to the 
slave. Boys of the rohuster build, physical and moral, 
are apt to display a well-nourished germ of this fondness 
for lording it over weaklings. And in much of this love of 
dominion there seems to be a delight in crushing the in- 
ferior,^ in inflicting humiliation, if not also bodily torture. 
This fondness for bullying is one chief source of children's 
cruelty. ^ Quite puny children appear to take a positive 
pleasure in inflicting pain or in observing its infliction on 
human beings and animals.^ 

Closely related to this more brutal enjoyment of power 
is the more respectable-looking feeling, the self-com- 
placency of the consciously superior person. This feeling, 
as Punch has told us, plays a large part in the ■ ‘ amenities ’’ 
of fashionable conversation. Yet it remains an essentially 

anti-social " feeling. To crow over another is to enjoy 
his humiliation, to indulge in Schculenfrmicle, 
however, as we shall see, the feeling is apt to be toned 
dowm and modified, as when a good-natured contempt, or 
better still, a feeling of amusement, hmnanises the attitude 
of the superior grown-up tow^ards children's blunders. 

The Attitude and Sentiment of Rivalry : General 
Characteristics* One situation wfliicli develops a particular 
variety of the antagonistic sentiment, having something 
of its combative heat and of its joy of conscious superiority 
(and misery of conscious inferiority) , is that of rivalry. At 
first it may sound strange to speak of a sentime.iit " of 
rivalry . the situation seems to involve conative e.flbrt 
much more than feeling. Nevertheless, when the attitude 
IS fully developed it has its proper shade of sentiment : 

^ On the nature of eiiiidreu’s cruelty, see Bkidies of Childhood, pp. 239 
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we do not feel in quite the same way towards a rival as 
we feel towards other antagonists, an enemy, for example, 
or an unpleasantly overbearing person. There is no new 
emotional ingredient : yet the mixture of ingredients yields 
a slightly different sentimental flavour. 

In its simplest form, the feeling referred to is the enjoy- 
ment of the exciting consciousness of power in measuring 
it against that of another, as when a boy vies with another 
boy in some bit of manual dexterity. The situation clearly 
involves an impressive form of self-assertion with quickened 
feelings of ambition and pride : the conative energies are 
roused to an exceptional pitch of activity through the 
excitement of the contest. In this way the competitor 
attains a particularly vivid consciousness and enjoyment 
of power. Such a contest, moreover, opens up possibilities 
of the pleasures of proven superiority and victory, and, of 
course, of the corresponding pains for the other party. 

Although it is to be distinguished from the passionate 
and more animal attitude of the fighter, the sentiment of 
rivalry shares in some of the characteristics of the latter. 
Since two rivals are each striving after something which 
only one can secure, whether the exhibition of superior 
dexterity or a place in the prize list, the conflict of 
interest tends directly to develop a feeling of hostility. If 
really eager for the prize the aspirant cannot help looking 
on a formidable competitor as an obstacle to fruition. 
Hence in a case in which the feeling is intense and pure — ■ 
as in male competitions for the fair prize in which there 
can he no sharing — the rival fears lest his competitor 
should win, is glad when he is weakened, and envies him 
when successful. In other words, we find that the senti- 
ment of rivalry is a peculiar modification of the attitude of 
antagonism, and of the seif-feeling. In competing with 
another we are keenly self-conscious, we are wholly occu- 
pied in maintaining the self and its interests in the face 
of rival claims, and we feel towards our rival as towards 
an antagonist. 

Modificatloiis of the Sentiment of Rivalry. We are 
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speaking of a fully developed and persistent situation. 
Needless to remark that a good deal of competition falls 
short of this. The early playful forms of emulation in 
which hoys challenge one another to feats invented for 
the purpose, such as turning back the thumb, are too 
slight and fugitive to heat the blood, though now and 
again a harsh laugh on the one side or the expression of 
a feeling of annoyance on the other tells us how 
in this case 
attitude. 


. - - near even 

lie the pleasures and pains of the hostile 
The more important influences which tend to 
restrain and keep cool both boys and men in such contests 
are social ones, such as the control of the contest by 
well-understood “ rules of the game,” the admiration felt 
for those who prove themselves fair and generous in such 
contests, etc. When, moreover, a boy has a kindly nature 
the e.xperience of a long contest may probably show him 
amiable points in his competitor and so develop the germ 
of true liking. This is the more probable as the very 
situation of rivals shows that the two concerned have at 
least one point of sympathy, namely, the interest which 
prompts each to compete in a particular line of activity, 
say proficiency in Latin. “ Triendly rivalry ” appears to 
mean this tempering of the heat of contest by a spirit 
of fairness. The coexistence in the same breast of a warm 
personal attachment and the full keenness of strife is, it 
is to be feared, beyond the reach of most of us. 

Value and Educational Treatment of Antagonisms. The 
emotions and sentiments involved in the forms of an- 
tagonism just touched on have had various values attached 
to them. A member of the Society of Friends, for 
example, will take a different view of them from that 
taken by a pugnacious patriot. In education they have 
sometimes been treated in lump as “ anti-social tendencies ” 
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proper function in the life, not only of the individual, but 
of the community, and, where they are deficient, to en- 
courage their manifestation and even to foster their growth. 
It is not well, for example, that the boy who suffers froni 
the more cruel kind of “ teasing” — not to speak of hector- 
ing and bullying — should bear it all in a tame weak-spirited 
manner. The impulses of combat and of retaliation are 
rooted in the deeply fixed instinct of self-preservation, and 
they have their necessary function as subserving this 
instinct. Nor would such tame submission be for the 
benefit of the school or other community concerned. The 
bully, with his huge appetite for the enjoyment of mastery, 
is the anti-social type of peraon which a civilised community 
is bound either to transform or to eject. Nor is this all 
The feelings we have been glancing at are, as we shall see, 
feeders for higher sentiments which all men praise. Our 
moral ^ sentiment, for example, would be a flabby and 
ansemic thing without its half-veiled elements of anger 
and retaliation when confronted with wrong-doing. 

Not only so, the wise educator will discern the value 
of the more lasting dislikes which grow up among the 
young. He will, of coiii'se, have to watch these carefully 
and seek to restrain them when they take a wrong direction 
or assume an imlovely form. At the same time he should 
bear in mind that they promote individual development 
and may further the growth of some of the most valuable 
traits of character. , Perhaps no part of education is really 
more important than that of studying a boy’s antipathies 
his “ pet aversions,” for this and that sort of person’ 
respecting and even encouraging these where they are 
legitimate expressions of the impulse of the individual to 
protect himself against contamination. 

With respect to the sentiment of rivalry, too, there is 
room for different estimates of value both by the moralist 
and by the educator. » Emulation,” says W. James— 
agreeing with the Jesuits — “ is the very nerve of human 
society.” 1 Teachers in general— pretty certainly EugHpy . 

^ TalhSf p. 49 , 
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teachers, who are apt to be dominated by their highly 
organised system of competitive examinations — are wont 
to set great store by it, making an appeal to the spirit of 
emulation a chief stimulus to exertion. Nobody doubts 
that most boys, and most girls too, need the stimulus of 
example, especially that of others a little higher up in the 
scale of attainment than themselves, in order that ambition 
may be fully awakened. Not only so, the situation of 
competitor for a prize with one or more rivals may supply 
a valuable exercise of the young will in the strenuous and 
sustained pursuit of an end. Yet the teacher should 
never forget that the stronger appeals to this impulse mean 
calling in the aid of exciting pleasures rather than of that 
quiet cheerfulness which is better (see above, p. 387) . A 
large ill-considered use of this stimulus is indeed apt to 
partake of the characten sties of an artificial forcing of 
growth. Not_ only so, by setting boys one against%he 
other in exciting contest, a teacher may incur the risk of 
developing more of the spirit of antagonism than is desir- 
able. This risk was pounced upon by Rousseau and 
Cowper in their attacks on the emulatory side of the 
school, the latter going so far as to say in his poem 
“ Tirocinium ” that the emulation of our public schools is 
a compound of “ envy, hatred, jealousy and pride ”. Such 
language, exaggerated as it is, touches on a real moral 
weakness in the much-competing type of school. The 
American school is said to make much less use of prizes 
than the English, and this suggests that where there is 
a keenness of mind about knowdedge and culture the need 
of the incentive of rivalry diminishes.^ In any case the 
stiinulus of competition should not be required in colleo’e 
training ; though even at this stage perhaps, as things are 
at present, it would sound like a counsel of perfection to bid 
the university teacher count on the sort of intellectual 
labour extolled by Matthew Arnold. — 

•Mibb S. A. Biirstall has recently brought out this Jeature in her 

Itnpressiom of American Educalmi (1908), 
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Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.^ 


■ ' ■ (b) Reflection of Others’ Attitudes towards the Self* 
"Early Forms. The influence of ■ the situation of antagon- 
ism just spoken of in sharpening and strengthening the 
sentiment of self is a limited one. Social relations inYolve 
friendly attitudes, such as a pleasiuable interest in another’s 
doings, or a regard for his opinion; and these attitudes 
supply influences which profoundly modify the develop- 
ments of the self-feeling. This action of the social en- 
vironment on the developing individual connects itself in a 
peculiarly close manner with the educative influence of the 
personality of the teacher. 

That man is a social animal may be seen by a close 
observation of any normal child. Postponing the con- 
sideration of the germs of such social tendencies as 
tenderness and sympathy, we may note the child’s high 
degree of impressibility to the behaviour of others towards 
himself. He is keenly alive to their notice. He may, 
in general, be said to like notice, and will go through curious 
contortions of effort when he thinks he is not getting 
. enough of it. The liking may be detected even in his 
bashfulness when confronted with a stranger. This un- 
pleasant form of the self-feeling, which in general does 
not appear before the third year, must be distinguished 
from the timidity which a child is apt to show at an earlier 
stage. It witnesses to the germ of an emotional sensitive- 
ness to the notice of others and to their whole mental 
attitude towards him. It involves an unpleasant sense of 
insecurity in which we can discern a faint element of fear 
— of which even older persons may sometimes detect traces 
in themselves — fear of the scrutiny of the suddenly levelled 
strange eye. This interest in the attitude of others to- 
wards him is seen in his close and shrewd observation of 
the expressions of their disposition towards him. He will 
take much pains to impress others, to win their admiring 
regard. He will show them work that he has done or 


* Sonnets^ I., « Quiet Work”. 
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things that belong to him so as to raise his importance in 
their eyes. One may sum np these early tendencies by 
Baying that a child has the impulse to make himself im- 
pressive and attractive when confronted with others, so 
as to produce a favourable impression on them. 

Love of Personal Recognition and Approbation, Out of 
this earlier general fendency to impress and attract others 
there gradually emerges the disposition to look for and 
enjoy a higher sort of personal recognition. The appear- 
ance of this feeling marks the attainment of a later stage 
of self-consciousness, of the apprehension of self as a 
person with feelings, thoughts and strivings which have an 
inherent value to be determined and judged of by others. 
This higher form of regard for the social self is com- 
monly spoken of as the love of others’ good opinion or ap- 
probation, and in its more intense form the love of praise. 
Unlike the earlier love of producing an agreeable impression, 
this specialised form of seif-feeling tends to confine itself 
within a narrower range, directing itself preferentially to 
those for whom the child has a liking and for whose good 
opinion he specially cares, the boy specially good at 
games, or the schoolmaster. 

A word or two may suffice to illustrate the relation of 
this feeling for others’ appreciation and approval to the 
self-feeling as described above. It is evident that we have 
here to do with a sentiment which acts as a powerful 
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on others’ expressions of feeling and approving words, to 
assimilate their estimates and to Jiiake his idea of self 
largely a reflection of their attitudes towards him. As 
Locke has it, reputation ” is the proper guide and en- 
couragement of cliildren till they grow aide to judge for 
themselves. 

This buttressing of the self-feeling by a regard for others’ 
opinions and sentiments continues in the later stages of 
development. It belongs, indeed, to our social nature and 
condition. In the growth of the man’s more independent 
feeling about self the influence of others’ attitudes, though 
greatty diminished, never disappears. The great difference 
is that the man has by reflection and criticism constructed 
a select social world, for whose good opinion he now chiefly 
cares, and with which he tends to identify himself more 
and more closely. 

The self is, however, more than a social self ” ; it has 
its sacred privacies which it cannot or will not disclose to 
others. This applies especially to the aftective side of self- 
consciousness, since, as we have seen (p. 369), feeling as a 
whole is the phase of our mental life the least accessible 
to another’s ken. The gratification of a true self-feeling 
differs in kind from the enjoyme'nt of others’ favourable 
regard which supports it ; and, while it is true that an in- 
telligent friend may now and again see more clearly into 
our minds and characters than we oiuselves can see, all 
who have developed a full individuality take up into their 
sentiment of self-regard a feeling for aspects of it which are 
hidden from the most intimate of outside observers. 

In this short account of the sentiment of self little re- 
ference has been made to its disagreeable side. On this 
point it must suffice to say that shame, wounded pride, the 
feeling of being misunderstood and misappreciated are 
among the bitterest experiences of early, as well as of later, 
life. 

Value atid Educational Treatment of tlie Self-feeling. 
There appears to be a popular prejudice against the self- 
feeling as a whole, with which the teacher is apt to be 
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affected— though perhaps less than others. He knows, 
if he wisely reflects, tliat this sentiment, so far from 
being an obstacle in his path, is his most valuable ally; 
that full self-activity is only realised when a child has a 
happy consciousness of his energising self ; and that moral 
growth, no less than intellectual, implies a health}?' de- 
velopnient of the seif-feeling. No doubt, the sentiment 
has its better and its worse forms, and is particularly apt 
to grow exaggerated and to become morbidly misshapen. 
Yet this should never blind us to the immense educational 
importance of its normal growth. 

The first rule in the educational management of this 
feeling is to give it due respect, and to avoid that kind, and 
that frequency, of repression which will tend to discourage 
and to weaken it. Even when administering rebuke and 
punishment, the educator must always stop short of wound- 
ing the self-feeling as a whole. That is to say, while 
seeking to develop a sense of shame he will aim at retaining 
the child’s higher self on his side, so as to keep alive self- 
trust with its cheerful forward look to something better. 

The next important point is that the educator needs to 
discriminate the less worthy from the more worthy forms 
and directions of this feeling. While he will not unreason- 
ably expect the higher forms at too early a date, he will in 
the earlier stages begin to act restrainingiy on such growths 
as the -weaker kinds of vanity, a greedy love of admiration 
and popularity, an excessive fondness for external recogni- 
tion merely as such, and a disproportionate estimation of 
showy ” qualities wdiich are likely to impress others, such 
as good looks and physical strength. Not less solicitously 
should the educator’s restraining hand seek, so far as pos- 
sible, to keep in touch with distinctly morbid aberrations 
of the feeling, e,g,, the impulse to hide itself from others, 
or to indulge in the more silly and inflated kinds of 
vanity. 

As in the case of the irascible disposition, the love of 
combat, and the other emotional tendencies which support 
the sentiment, w^e have to hew’-are of the educationoJ error 

27 



ox seeKing to extirpate the selt-teehng as something radi- 
cally bad, and to aiin rather at developing it in such a wav 
as to substitute a higher and more dignified form for the 
first crude and less worthy one. This can only be effectu 
ally done by so developing the whole mind and character 
01 a ciiiid that he becomes capable of recognising the real 
“ objective ” values in human qualities. A beginning how- 
evei,^ may be made in early life by helping him to dis- 
criminate the well-considered judicious praise of one sort 
of person from the facile and foolish flattery of another 
sort. Throughout this effort to illumine a child’s self- 
leeling by clearer ideas of what has personal value a 
teacher should set the standard of the really valuable 
sor o opinion by taking care in his own recognitions and 
commendations to lay stress on moral value, e.q., by com- 
mending worthy effort even when it falls short of success 
ihroughout this action on the self-feeling the teacher 
will keep before him the aim of all education, namely, to 
develop self-reliance. In this particular case the object 
will be to develop a reasonable attitude of pride, in the 
higher sense of the term, or, as it may perhaps be better 
named, self-respeet (Note A). 

There are many opportunities, e.g., in lessons on history 
and literature, for exercising boys in clearing up their ideas 
about elements of personal value. The social life of the 
school will now and again offer occasion for a few pointed 
comective remarks on human values and their proportions • 
and private talks with a boy may supply a much-needed 
encouragement in his effort to form his own standard-con- 
ception of self, and to live up to it firmly and courageously 
Social Sentiments: Affections. We may now pass to 
those social attachments which are what the word “Love 
first suggests to us. The love of others’ good opinion 
oug ^ it may assume the form of an omnivorous greed 
or praise, tends, as already observed, to become a con- 
stituent of some personal affection ; the child cares for the 
tavourable opimon of some one whom he loves 
General Strwrture of an Affection. Our human attach- 
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ments vary greatly in their characteristics: compare i 
boy s love for his mother, for his “ chum,” for his favourih 
teacher. Yet they have certain common featmes, and £ 
common type of structure. In each of the cases just in- 
stanced the boy finds a pleasure in the society of the be- 
loved person, also in recalling or anticipating such 
society ; further, he is tenacious in holding on to his pos- 
session, fears a threatened loss, regrets having foolishly 
weakened the tie, and so forth. In addition to these 
characteristics, common to all firmly rooted likings, 
whether for persons or other objects, there are special 
ones which differentiate human love from other likings. 
Without attempting an exhaustive examination of these 
comtituents, we may note soine of the more important. 

To begin with, there are differentiating physical attrac- 
tions, the soft warmth of the body, so potent an attraction 
tor the infant and valued even by the adult, as the 
English hand-shake and the warmer continental embrace 
attest. The charms of the human eye, graceful move- 
ment and gesture, and a rich, finely modulated voice 
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With these winsome manifestations of amiability there 
always goes some amount of admiration of human* quality 
and capacity. The simpler kind of a\sthetic feeling for 
bright eyes, a musical voice, etc., Ijegins at an early date 
to be reinforced by some appreciation of such endowments 
as brightness in talk and cleverness. 

In order to complete this enumeration of the chief con- 
stituents in love we must add sympathy. This means, in 
the sentiment of love, the impulse to get near the beloTOd 
person in thought and feeling, to understand and be under- 
stood by him, to share his ideas, feelings, etc. As will be 
seen presently, this personal sympathy, though it may vary 
greatly in the degree of its intimacy and assimilative in- 
fluence, is of the very soul of what we call human love, 
x^ll onr language about the sentiment, as when we speak 
of being drawn one to another and of becoming united, 
points to the high place it occupies in our affections help' 
ing at once to mould their form and to supply the intimacy 
and warmth of love. ‘ ^ 

Eiuough has been said, perhaps, to help us to see that 
love, in this human sense, is a unique emotional system, 
ihis may be seen by a glance at its expression, the tender 
caress from a holding of the hand or touching of the 
shoulder up to the full embrace. The symbolism of this 
expression seems to be, not merely a wish to .retain what 
IS deaiy and to draw it closer, but to envelop it as with 
sheltering wing. This expression is seen most clearly in 
the oldest of human loves, that of the mother for her 
infant. The whole bodily attitude in this case has indeed 
so powerful an effect on the quality of the joy expressed 
that we name the 'whole feeling tenderness It 
may he added that the uniqueness of this sentiment is 
shown in the modifications which some of its constituents 
undergo when taken up into the system. Jealousy, which 

1 On the mtxm of tenderness, and its rela.tion to .love, espeeiallv to 
parmM love, see Herbert Spencer, FrincipUs of Psychology , ii., p|. 622^ff. ; 

PP- 218 fl., and McDon|aU, Social 
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is probably only a special modification of the self-feeling 
combined with its ally, the impulse to resent any attack on 
what is cherished, takes on a new shape when enlisted 
in the service of love.^ 

The general course of the evolution of a human affec- 
tion has been hinted at in specifying its characteristics. 
It is important to note that the system of emotional and 
conative tendencies involved has an instinctive basis. 
This, as w’e have seen, is clearly shown in maternal love. 
For the rest, affection grows deeper, richer, and more 
refined as its constituents expand and become more finely 
differentiated through the growth of ideation and of a 
nicer insight into what is worthy of love in the object. 

Sympathy. One ingredient in a warm affection is so 
important in its bearing on the whole of emotional de- 
velopment, as well as on education, that it needs a few 
words of further elucidation in this place. This is 
sympathy, which means feeling with another [Mitgeflild) . 
It may be roughly defined — from the psychological' point 
of view, i.e., that of individual experience — as the tendency 
to share in the expressed feelings of another, and to invite 
his expression of fellow-feeling, so as to secure an agreeable 
consciousness of unity of feeling. 

Sympathy is not the name of a perfectly new variety 
of emotion : to sympathise is to appropriate imaginatively 
another’s emotional state ; and it directs itself alike to such 
dissimilar feelings as fear and aBsthetic enthusiasm. It is 
thus a great supporter and enlarger of the individual’s 
emotional experience as a whole. The consciousness of 
another’s sympathy adds to our joys whilst it tends to 
assuage our sorrows. Our capacity of entering into others’ 
emotional experiences helps to determine and to measure 
the range of oiir affective consciousness. The culture 
supplied by hirmanistic studies, such as history and litera- 
ture, is largely due to the circumstance that they exercise 
the student in entering sympathetically into new human 


Cf. MoDougali, Social Psychology^ p. 138, 
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experiences, and so gaining a larger and clearer insight 
into human nature in its countless individual modifications. 

In its earliest germinal manifestation in animal life, as 
seen in the tendency of sheep and gregarious animals 
generally to catch up and repeat sounds of fear, etc., sym- 
pathy implies both the giving and the receiving of a sym- 
pathetic sign. Similar conjoint experiences of sympathy 
occur- in panics and other crowd outbursts, such as anger 
and “infectious” hilarity. It is illustrated, too, in the 
quieter sort of “ sympathy of numbers,” as when we en- 
joy with others music or an interesting lecture — a mode of 
fellow’-feeling which is so valuable an aid in the class-room. 
In the more explicit form of “ exchanges ” of sympathy 
this reciprocal give and take occurs in the talk of friends 
about books, work, art, etc. 

The circumstances of life, however, often require us to 
set apart the asking for sympathy and the showing of it. 
The askiiig for it is decidedly the easier for most adults 
as it is for all children. The reason has already been 
suggested. The reception of sympathy gratifies the self- 
feehng as a sign of another’s kindly attitude. The sweet- 
ness of the right sort of person’s approbation of our action 
implies the gratification of our craving for sympathetic sup- 
port : it seems to chime in musically with our self-feeling. 

The giving of sympathy, on the other hand, does not 
always hrmg pleasure in this direct way ; whence it happens 
that children, and many adults too, while craving sympathy 
from others are loth to reciprocate it. The difficulty is 
not the same in the case of manifestations of pleasure and 
of pain. To sympathise with a friend in his new happi- 
ness is to taste soBuethmg of that happiness ; while to sym- 
pathise with him in his unhappiness is to share in this and, 
so far, to suffer. Hence it is said by Herbert Spencer that 
the sympathetic response to a strongly manifestedpieasure is 
^ quicker and more universal than the response to a strongly 
“ manifested pain,^ Yet opinions differ on the point, Jean 
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Paul going so far as to say that, while sympathy with pain 
requires only that one be human, sympathy with pleasure 
needs that one be an angel. It Is to be noted that sym- 
pathy with pain, though primarily painful, has its allevi- 
ating pleasure when suffused with a warm kindness. 
Herbert Spencer has a whole section on the luxury of pity.^ 
Hence the tendency of lovers and others to drop into the 
language of tender pity at the suggestion of very trivial ills.^ 

The habit of exchanging sympathies acts as a potent 
assimilator of feelings, convictions and aims. Friendship 
— of the old-fashioned warm and intimate sort— owes much 
of its educative value to the habitual exchange of ideas and 
sentiments, by which unpleasant eccentricities get worn 
down, points of disagreement become enlightened and re- 
spected, and a valuable central core of common tastCvS, likes 
and dislikes established. 

Inteliectual and Conative Aspects of Sympathy- Sym- 
pathy is closely allied to the imaginative realisation of 
others’ mental experiences already touched on (see p. 260). 
A boy, when imderstanding Wolsey’s downfall, and when 
sympathetically entering into its misery, carries out a simi- 
lar process of constructive adaptation of personal experi- 
ences. Yet there is a difference of mental attitude in the 
two cases. In trying to miderstand the situation and 
its effect on Wolsey the boy’s conative processes directed 
especially to the development of clear explanatory ideas. 
When, however, he imaginatively shares in the cardinal’s 
prostrating grief, this consciousness of striving towards an 
end is greatly reduced : he takes on a comparatively pas- 
sive attitude, in which the sympathy itself supplies all 
the impulse needed for its own developing and completing. 
These two attitudes may combine in very unequal pro- 
portions, as in a mothei-’s sympathy, in the actor’s realisa- 
tion of a character, and in the divining of a boy’s feelings 


^ OjT). cit., ii, pp. 622 ff. 

" Mr. A. F. Bhand has given an exeelient account of the relation between 
pity and sympathy in Stout’s Groundwork of PsycJwlogy, pp. 199 ff. Com- 
pare The Human Mmd^ ii., pp. 112-14. 
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and motives by the scboolmaster. Tlie contrast betwee 
them stands out m a garisli liglit in that studied eruelt 
wlncli understands the pain it inllicts, yet, so far from bein 
unpleasantly atlected by it, finds pleasure in it, 

file conative side of Bjmpatliy becomes much more nir 
minentm wnat is best called cu-tive sym.paiky , that is 
teelmg which immediately prompts to' an actL furtlmi 
ance of the joy, or an actn^e alleviation of the son-ow, eharei 
m The disposition to give this active sympathy constitute 
what call benevolence. It is not restricted by persona 
ahecnon, but, as we see in the case of the great humani 
tanans such as Elizabeth Fry and Wilbeiiorce, may b, 
duected to those wlio are quite unknown. As a practica 
atutude, moreover, it tends to restrict tbericlier emotiona 
expenence of fellow-feeling. The practical humanitarian 
indeed, _ is apt to disparage not merely a sentimental indub 
gence m “ idle tears,” but even condolences and othei 
verbal utterances of sjmipathy — perhaps unduly, since the 
soothing voice of a sympathetic consoler has its own prac- 
tical value. Charlotte Bronte illustrates in VilletU the 
divorce of benevolence from personal regard in her admir- 
able .study of Madame Beck, of whom' she writes: “In 
philanthropic schemes for the benefit of society at larcre 
she took a cheerful part ; no private sorrow touched her” 
A complete development of the sympathies implies a 
ceitam equihbnum between the tendencies here distin- 
guished, (a) mteUectual sympathy or understanding, ([,) 
^notional spnpathy, and (c) active or practical sympathy. 
1 he due balancing of emotional and practical sympathy i.s 
illustrated m a general disposition of kindliness or friend- 
liness, which IS ready to embrace stranger and even 
foieiper. Nobody will question Dr. Johnson’s sound 
English instincts ; and yet it was he who inveighed against 
thewayof two Englishmen, who happening to be both 
visitors in the same house, will, rather than speak to one 

effe Jive ” f ““ npp™pviate to this 
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another, “ probably go each to a different window and 
remain in obstinate silence 

Modifications of Affection. Sympathy, in the form of 
a disposition to enter into and understand the person we 
love, to wish him well and to serve him, is common to all 
affections. Yet its form, as well as its intensity, varies 
greatly in different sorts of affection. Tom Brown’s 
protective chivalrous sentiment for the school fledgeling 
Arthur had room for some of the tender sympathy of a 
mother’s love, as well as for the sympathies of common 
tastes and interests which more frequently bind schoolboys 
together. Contrariwise, sympathy becomes greatly re- 
stricted in cases where the affection is modified by the 
presence of foreign elements, as where the object of the 
attachment is in power and has authority. The love of a 
boy for a good and highly respected father may be real 
and strong, yet it certainly does not illustrate all that we 
mean by the tenderness of love. The attitude towards 
authority, as such, having in it something of the shrinking 
of fear, something of the repressing effect on the self-feeling 
which much respect for superiority is apt to produce, and 
something too of the rebellious disposition of the ‘‘ old 
Adam,” greatl}^ restrains the outgoings of tenderness. 
And this would suffice to check the impulse to ask for, and 
to offer sympathy.- It is a matter of common observation 
that the young find it hard to open themselves up in con- 
fiding sympathy to those of whom they habitually stand 
in awe. Nevertheless, boys are the devoutest of hero- 
worshippers, and their affections for older boys often have 
this worship as a prominent element, e,g,, the love of 
Harry Eichmoiid for Heriot in George Meredith’s novel 
’\'\’’hen the person in authorit}^ can win their warm admira- 
tion, as some of the same writer’s tutors succeed in doing, 
affection recaptures something of its warmth in a youthful 
enthusiasm. A master, who is a good bat or oar, or wlio 
lias achieved a memorable clijnbing feat, has a chance of 


1 Bosweirs Life, Everyman’s Library, U., pp. 448, 449. 
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srarounding Mmself with the fervour of boys’ manly sort 
of love for which many a father would he thankful. 

Educative Action on Affections and Sympathy. The 

educator has a large problem to face in dealing with the 
germs of social affection and sympathy. It has slowly 
come to be recognised that the school, as well as the 
home, should supply a training in sympathy, not only on 

its intellectual but on its more emotional and practical 
sides. Ihe schoolmaster should seek to develop sympathy 
and the friendly attitudes in his individual pupils by acting 

modify the spirit 

oi the little community. This part of his problem wil] it 
IS to be hoped, be aided by the young science of social 

psychology alluded to above (p. 14). This indirect re- 
flation of a boy s sentiment should be supplemented 
by a direct action on individual boys, by getting into 
some kif of warm personal relation with them. ° 

In doing so he will need all his admirable characteristic 
patience. _ To begin with, since the situation of the person 
in authonty is apt to chill off warm ebullitions of feeling 
he must temper the effect of authority by showing personS 
qualities which will attract and endear.' He will seek to 
call forth recognitions— if it is only in the form once 
TOuchsafed by a boy to a famous headmaster, “ a beast 
but a just beast ” — also admirations for as many admirable 
traits as possible, and personal gratitudes. Among these 
generators of the needed warmth of affection a good- 
natured humour-from which the sting of sarcasm has 
been carefully extracted— ought, perhaps, to rank hi<^h in 

In the special problem of getting into sympathetic 
touch with his pupils the teacher should remember that 
his task IS pre-eminently that of evoking sympathy in re- 
sponse to sympathy. Since we older folk have been 
young, whereas the young have never been old, it is onlv 
reasonable that we should make the first advances in sym- 
pathy Little words and acts of kindness have often 
served the teacher as a golden key, not only to a boy’s 
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affections, but to his sleepy mental energies, rousing him 
to a more spirited activity. The friendly sentiment thus 
evoked will give a new bent to the boy’s thoughts and aims. 
He will now begin to taste the full delicious flavour of 
commendation in that of his revered leader; to feel the 
Ml ma^c of personality in that of his hero-friend ; to find 
something better than rivalry with his mates in an admir- 
ing emulation of his captain ; and to transmute the 
craving for sympathy into an ardent endeavour to become 
what his friend and guide would have him be. 

In these sympathetic responses much will be effected, 
half-unconsciously, through the mere- play of the imitative 
tendency to catch the manner, and, along with this, some- 
thing of the spirit of the new hero-friend. The subtle in- 
fluence of such a new worshipful affection will be seen, too, 
in the quick budding of new intellectual and other tastes 
on which the teacher has shed the genial influence of his 
personality. 

If wise, however, the teacher will not let the adoration 
of heroes, however sweet to him, grow too luxuriant. He 
may even find it needful now and then to appear brutally 
cold towards expressions of young admiration in order to 
encourage another kind of boyish friendship, with more 
equal companions. Boys’ friendships inter se have their 
own educative value, and among their other advantages, 
such as that of offering a much wider scope for the give 
and take of sympathy and kindly action, they have the 
advantage of being safe-guarded from the risks of in- 
sincerity inseparable from all idolatries. 

With respect to the educational treatment of the several 
forms of sympathy spoken of above, little needs to be said. 
The infectious crowd-sympathies of the playground, though 
dear to a popular master, have their dangerous tendencies 
and need to be watched aiid directed. Absorbing boyish 
friendships, though possibly less common than they used 
to be, need even more the schoolmaster’s discreetly half- 
hidden, controlling hand ; for though, when wholesome, they 
supply one of the educator’s most trusty auxiliaries, they 
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may degenerate into unwholesoiue foriiis. As regards tlie 
mtellectaal, emotional, and practical directions of sviiiDatliv' 

the teacher will try to realise the full function of each 
tmuly opposing gushing sentiment when it is out of place’ 
yet recognising warmth and even vehemence of sympathy’ 
as well as the fierce indignation which springs from it’ 
not only as things human and therefore not alien to 
him, but as some of the most precious raw material oifered 
him for the moulding of chamcter. 

As we have seen, school life .is largely the rehearsal of 
stages of preparation for action not needed now, but if at 
all, much later. The older writers on home-education 


to grow 


rightly warned parents against allowing children 
into the habit of indulging in sympathetic einotion,Vnd 
especially in tearful pity, without following up the feeliim 
by practical endeavours to aid others. The teacher of to*^ 
day needs the warning too. A readiness to find satisfac- 
tion in the mere shedding of the barren kind of theatrical 
tear is but too easily acquired by certain children, as by 
many theatre-going and novel-reading adults. Yet it would 
be liard on a teacher to insist that a child’s pity should 
always translate itself immediately into helpful action, 
t IS enough if he takes care to see that the sympathy 
called forth by a touching page in literature is genuine, 
not a bit of sentimental affectation ; and if, concurrmitly he 
uses all available openings for exercising his pupils’ in 
active helpfulness. _Most important of all, perhaps, in 
this part of educational work is the training in that 
larger kind of sympathy which makes men generally dis- 
posed to he kind, considerate and sociable. This trainino- 
means resolutely working against some of a hoy’s strongest 
prejudices, eg., those of nationality, and of social class. 
One of the finest things an English public schoolmaster 
could cultivate in boys to-day, m addition to the good 
manners towards people of one’s own set-which mi-ht 
b® left to outside infiuences~is a general attitiide 
of affability and friendliness. This would include some 
piactice m the old and beautiful courtesy towards strangers 
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which one may ^till meet with in Norwegian, Italian, 
and other peasants, and which would be a welcome 
substitute for the silly gaucherie or positive rudeness of 
manner which contact with strangera too often brings 
into view in boys. In another and more serious direc- 
tion this traly humanising training might work against 
the prejudices of nationality, enlarging the boy’s con- 
ception of what constitutes national greatness and patriotic 
service, and showing him how the love of the best things 
in our own country and race compels us to recognise 
kindred points of excellence in others. 


NOTE. 

Note A (p. 418). — The diKtiiiction between Vanity and Pride ha,s often 
been discussed. Both are agreeable a.spects of the self- feeling. Vanity is a 
less intelligent fonn of self-fecliug : it iinds its satisfaction in some posses- 
sion which is external and showy, and so wins others’ recognition. This 
applies to vanity with respect to pcrsona.1 appearance. Hence* as dependent 
on others’ feelings, the instability of the feeling, and its liability to fail when 
the external prop is removed. This instability seems to be suggested in 
Milton’s epithet “Wandering Vanity”. Pride, on the other hand, is that 
more intelligent, independent and stable form of self-complacency which 
comes from the conscious possession of something of real worth, and in its 
higher forms connects itself with self-respect It follows that as mental 
development advances there is a gradual transition from vanity to pride. 
(See article on “ Eitelkeit ” in Rein’s Encyel. Handbuch der Padagogik.) 


CHAPTEB 'XVII. vV' : ■ ; : ; 

ABSTBAOX SENIIMINXS. 

In the present chapter we shall consider these hic^her 
oigamsations of feeling which have been marked off as 

£?u?v r of 

K, r. ■ - J ^ comprehensive sentiments which em- 

biace a wide range of dissimilar objects, e.g., the many 
things in nature and art to which we asiibe beTut/ 
It IS upon this common aspect or abstract quality that the 
appiwiative sentiment m its more intelligent form fixes 
1 self , for which reason we give it the name of » abstract 

Tv Srf • i* “^"^1 higher sentimeSs 

by attaching themselves to what has value for all persons’ 

so far as th j are educated, are in a peculiar manLr im- 

sent ments of the community, m which education helps 
the individnal to participate. 

Transition to Abstract Sentiments. These abstract 
sentiments are led up to by others which form a kind of 
transition from the concrete to the abstract tvne au^ 
may be called Collective Sentiments. A familiar examnlc 
IS patriotism or love of country. This sentiment is higSy 
complex, including emotional constituents of very imeoual 
rank such as a blind instinct-like attachmSTo Tin 
famdiar home, Imguage, modes of cooking, etc. • a love 
of the charactenstic scenery of our land; an intelligent 
°f national institutions, literature and so 
forth , and a feeling of piety for those who have served the 
country and added to its reputation. The sentiment varies 
from citizen to citizen m complexity and dignity no less 
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than man’s love for woman varies. Although compara- 
tively concrete, it approaches in its highest form to the 
aljstraot type. That is to say, for the man who reflects, 
love of country tends to attach itself to those distinguish- 
ing features of it, such as scenery, customs, and achieve- 
ments,^ which have an intrinsic value. In this way the 
love of one’s country, race and nation tends to approach 
a strictly abstract type, namely, love of humanity in the 
narrower sense of this expression. 

The abstract character of these sentiments suggests 
that their full development belongs to manhood rather than 
to childhood ; and it is true that in their more refined 
and enlightened form they are experienced, if at all, only 
after the education of the schoolmaster begins to be 
followed by self-culture. At the same time, germs of these 
feelings, e.g., a liking for pretty things, appear in early 
life long before they grow explicitly abstract, and education 
is much concerned with their further development. 

Characteristics of Abstract Sentiments. As their name 

suggests, these sentiments have the typical form of love 

we delight in and cherish w'hat is beautiful, good, etc. At 
the sanae time they necessarily imply an attitude of 
antagonism towards what is opposed to the cherished 
ppect. Thus, to love and seek what is beautiful or good 
is to hate and shun what is ugly or bad. Both the like 
and the dislike in this case are real and strong. We love 
beauty, goodness, truth with a certain warmth, cherish- 
ing and clinging to them. Similarly we hate ugliness and 
badness with cordial hatred. Yet the abstract and remote 
character of the object modifies the love, making it less 
intimate than our concrete loves. 

As the most highly organised of the emotional systems 
these sentiments have great complexity. This is strikingly 
illustrated in the variety of their elements; feelings of 
different kinds, as well as perceptions and other intellectual 
processes being taken up into an intelligent love of beauty 
or of moral goodness. 

Again, the abstract sentiments have their rudimentary 
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and implicit, as well as their fully developod and explicit 
stage. A boy’s love of goodness, for example, lirst appears 
as an element in a love for a person, say the mother. 
The clear discernment of the goodness, arid the love of 
it for itself, in whomsoever it may appear, gxadually de- 
tach themselves from the early concrete affection. 

As the term abstract suggests, these sentiments in their 
explicit forin are highly iiitellectualised feelings. Much 
fine obseiwation, discrimination, relating of part to part, as 
W'ell as imagination and reflective thought, enter into an 
enlightened feeling for the beauty of a poem or for the 
moral excellence of a human action. 

This intellectuality is evident in the close connection 
between the abstract sentiment and ihepidgment o f value. 
All varieties of love imply some sense of value. Even the 
mother’s fond love involves a vague appreciation of value 
for herself. But in the case of the love of tnrth or good- 
ness the value is objective, recognised by all compkent 
persons. Even in this case, however, feeling is the source 
of the value. Thus we appreciate the beauty of a piotiu-e 
oiily as a result of our own and other persons’ enjoyment 
of it ; though we often enjoy the contemplation of beauti- 
ful things before w'e reach a clear appreciation of their 
value. 1 This closfe connection between feeling and judg- 
ment is reflected in the structure of these sentiments. 
Me have in this case a standard-conception of value, e.g., 
of what has intrinsic moral excellence, and, subordinate 
to this, concrete varieties of moral excellence. In this 
way the abstract sentiments assume on their intellectual 
side something of the form of a classification (compai-e 
above, p. 325). 

While the intellectual aspect is prominent in these 
sentiments the conative aspect is also important. All love 
has its impelling, force, and the love of truth and of moral 
goodness implies a distinct conative attitude, the desire and 
resolve to seek and preserve what we prize. 

1 Compare what was said above (p. 393) on the relation of ideas to feelings. 





(a) The Intellecttial Sentiment. 

The inteUectual sentiment covers what we call the love 
of Knowledge and the love of Truth. The first has 
101 e of the character of a collective sentiment: we 
ehght in knowledge as a large organised whole, seeking 
to enlarge it. Ihe love of Truth is rather more ahstract^ 
^.qU ^ t^ 3 ,t aspect of all knowledge which we 

call Its truth e may accordingly consider each of these 
aspects of the intellectual sentiment to some extent 
separately. 

The Love of Knowledge Defined. The love of knowledge 
IS a complex sentiment involving many elements and pre- 
supposmg a vanety of experiences. Since love is a senti- 
ment based on an expenence of joy, flowing from the 
presence and the contemplation of the object, we can 
never love knowledge till we have tasted the delight 
of reaching and posses sng it. Yet in the genesis of 
the sentiment feehngs of the opposite quality, such as 
of Ignorance and perplexity in the face 
of baffling difficulties, play a part. Happily, children 
are incapable of reahsing the whole extent of their ignor- 
ance. Many of them, however, are apt to be oppressed 
by ghmmenngs of the proportion of the puny area of their 
knowledge to the vast realm of the unknown. This un- 
pleasant consciousness of ignorance indirectly contributes 
to tbe joy of attaimng knowledge by spurring the mind to 

Closely connected with this sense of ignorance is that of 
tbe impotence arising from want of knowledge. Urged 
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by his practical impulses, a child is apt to be pulled up by 
such questions: “How can I do this?” “Where can I 
find that?” Much of the appreciation of knowledge by 
children and adults alike, is thinly disguised appreciation of 
•practical value: though they may not philosophise, they 
are largely “ Pragmatists,” in the sense that they regard 
truth as that which helps one to live. Yet the child is not 
wholly a Pragmatist. As we shall see presently, he shows 
his siipenority to the out-and-out practical animal in the 
possession of a germ of a love of knowledge for its own sake 

Wonder and Curiosity. By curiosity in the present 
connection, that is to say, disinterested or intellectual 
ciuTOSity, we mean the conative attitude of desiring and 
seeking knowledge. This implies some feeling for the 
value of knowledge, though the appreciation may at first 
be of the vaguest and implicit only. 

This conative attitude grows immediately out of interest 
being indeed implicated in the whole mental state which 
W'e commonly call “ being interested ” in something. The 
conditions of this intellectual activity have already been 
touched on. For its appearance, even in a simple form 
some new sense-presentation or iden. ttoviUr 



uuteiie lur KQowieage is Dorn in wonder. ±>ut there js 
another side to the matter. Wonder, when fully de- 
veloped as fm emotion, becomes blank, uninqiii ring gazing. 
Since, too, it is pleasurable excitement, attention is apt to 
be firmly lieki by the stininlating novelty. The result of 
this would be to divert' conative effort from tlie direction 
of seeking to clear up, and so to dissolve the marvel, to that 
of seeking to prolong the enjoyment of wonder. The 
history of superstition abundaiitiy illustrates how in this 
way a clinging fondness for the wondrous and miraculous 
has stood in the way of scientific explanation. The boy 
who loves to gape at every new marvel supplied by the 
sensational press is not likely to be a particularly good sub- 
ject for intellectual training.^ 

From this obstructive action of the emotion of wonder 
on the inquisitive impulse %ve must distinguish the dis- 
couraging effect of perplexity. This implies that curiosity 
is active, and that an effort has been made to gain the 
intellectual mastery of the strange fact or idea. Here, as 
elsewhere, we have to bear in mind that while the intru- 
sion of a certain amount of difficulty into a conative pro- 
cess may work benelicially, by stimulating a more streniioos 
effort, formidable obstacles which baffle effort are likely to 
arrest the process. 

As observed above, the love of knowledge is rooted in 
experiences of joy. This joy is bound up with certain 
active experiences, the quiet, strenuous activity involved in 
concentrating the attention on presentations and ideas in 

^ For M fuller account of the emotion of wonder, see The Human Mind 
ii., pp. 32, and 126, 127. 
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as TO reacu new Jinowledge. It was noint^d 
out, too that this intellectual activity, provided it is not 

obstructed, has 

nterplrr^®? so, different modes of 

intellectual activity seem to have their own binds of 

pleasure ; the gratification, for example, in detecting the 
finer shades of difference among things and ideas beincf 
somewhat other than that experienced in linking two remote 

ideas by some unobtrusive resemblance. o remote 

The fuller enjoyment of this intellectual activity is ex- 
perienced m more extended processes of inquiry or sirS- 
knowledge. A comparatively passive recention 
of a bit of information from the lips, say, of a pSent o^ 
a teacher, even when something of the pain of i<mor 
ancehas preceded, yields the child far less^ delia^ “than 
his own active discovery of it T-n ^ 

more intellectual activity is awakened, consciousn^^is 
intensified by the rapid passage of ideas, and therms the 
glow of mteUectual excitement. In addition to this there 
IS an enjoyment analogous to that of the hunter feat 3 
intellectual pursuit In this active quest 3 knoSgl 

A ^ugi-essive mastery of knowledge, which eveiv school 
boy should experience, is accompani;d by an a^S 
consciousness of expansion and oi growing pLS ?Te 
earner feels his mind enlarged and strengthened by his 
new acquisitions (compare above, p. 407). Not only so' 
where the new elements of knowledge are fullv ’ 
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To a schoolboy, whose notion of delight connects itself 
with other things than knowledge, the above may seem to 
be a too flowery picture of the path to knowledge. It is 
easy for all of us in moments of enthusiasm to forget the 
thorns which mingle with the flowers along this road. The 
heroism we ascribe to the scientific discoverer who has 
doggedly trudged along it, suggests that the search for 
knowledge may be a feat comparable with that of an 
Arctic exploi'er. Even a hard-working schoolboy who is 
dowered with only average wits may claim a modest share 
m this dogged pluck of the hero. Yet in spite of its 
difficulties, the pursuit of knowledge is one of the few 
directions of human activity which have certainty of re- 
ward guaranteed them by their intrinsic pleasurableness. 

The Love of Truth. The intellectual sentiment, how- 
ever, includes more than delight in pursuing knowledge. 
The very pursuit, indeed, implies some initial sense of the 
value of what is pursued. The lover of truth not only 
seeks to extend his knowledge, he is much concerned to 
test its quality, and he clings to what has proven itself 
to be truth. He delights in contemplating it, in examin- 
ing its inner structure, in recognising its sure foundations. 
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The sincere lover of truth keeps jealous watch over his 
sacred possession, and resents an approach of the profane 
touch. On this side, indeed, the sentiment becomes a 
distinct and fierce antagonism to all who woidd palter 
with truth, mar its noble lineaments, or fashion false 
semblances of it. It includes a strong dislike, akin to dis- 
gust, for all the impulses which make for falsity, such as 
passion and prejudice, slovenliness in thought and expres- 
sion, the wish to cmay favour by tickling foolish ears 
with sensational ” paradox. Yet, secondly, as the love 
of what must ever be growing '‘from more to more,” 
this sentiment implies an attitude of open-mindedness, 
a readiness to consider new ideas which bear their cred- 
entials, and this, too, even when they seem to clash with 
the old certainties. 

The jealous guardianship of truth implies a watchful and 
critical attitude towards all that is proffered as truth. It has 
no room for that supine acceptance of mere statement which 
characterises, for example, the more simple and more in- 
dolent sort of newspaper reader. It is keenly alive to the 
fallibility of all human utterance, and insists on an ade- 
quate inspection of sources of information and grounds of 
assertion. It seeks a full discussion of ideas, so that as 
much light as possible may be thrown on them ; yet it 
cares but little which side wins in a discussion, if only 
the truth be more clearly divulged. 

Intellectual Sentiment and Judgment. A fine feeling 
for knowledge and truth implies a readiness to test the 
claims of human statements, to investigate their logical 
sub-structure so as to reach clear judgments as to what 
statements are wholly or partially true and what are false, 
what '' facts” are adequately supported by evidence, what 
not, what conclusions are perfectly demonstrated, what 
only shown to be probable, and so forth. The habit of 
thus critically determining truth-values reacts on the sen- 
timent, not merely by refining and intellectualising it, 
but by intensifying it. No one is so jealous about the 
sanctity of truth as he who habitually scrutinises what is 
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said so as to separate out the pure metal of truth from 
the alloy of error in which it is apt to be embedded. 

Orowth of fntellectiial Sentiment : Children’s Curiosity. 
As was insisted on above (p. 434)., a child is distinguished 
fro]n a young animal by the possession of a germ of true 
human curiosity.^ Even an infant will examine things 
int63ntly as if bent on finding out what they are ; and when 
speech comes to his help he is apt to plague his far from 
omniscient instructors by bis many far-ranging (jiiestions. 
This germ of intellectual curiosity, however, appears at first 
only in a weak and sporadic form : disinterested curiosity is 
rare even among adults. Much of the early curiosity of 
which fond mothers love to tell is not pure but interested. 
It is enough to allude to such forms of so-called curiosity as 
a more quest of new sensations or emotions, c.r/., Let me 
taste it too, mamma/' “ Do show me the pretty picture ” ; 
vain curiosity, ejj,, ‘‘"What did Mrs. k. say about me, 
mamma?” animal curiosity, e.g., ''"What am I going to 
have for dinner?” as \vell as the unwholesome forms of 
prurient curiosity, k pure desire for knowledge only 
gradually disengages itself from these impure forms. 

As already implied, the situation of children among 
their new surroundings inclines them to wonder and 
inquire about things. The attitude of curiosity, as a 
desire to understand, becomes better defined after experience 
has begun to set up a standard of what is customary, usual 
or natural in the child’s world. The idea of strangeness 
now grows more clear, and curiosity begins to run out in 
the direction of assimilating what looks strange and of 
explaining what looks odd or exceptional. A wider and 
more intelligent probing of things appears as the child 
gradually enters into the larger and still more puzzling 
world which the talk of grown-ups opens up. 


^ How far animals dispifi..y the germ of a pure dislnteresterl cuiiosity Is a 
question not easily answered. Darwin lippears to endow some of tbeni ^Yiill 
this (see Descent of Man, i)t. i., chap. iii.). 

2 On this “ hesoin d’emotions/ and other interested forms of curiosity, 
see P. E. Thomas, L' EchicaUon cies Sentmenis, pi3, 106 ff. 
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In much of this eagerness of chHdren to get knowledge 
about their new world there is something which might seem 
to put to shame the majority of adults. “ Disinterested 
curiosity wntes William James, “may be successfully 
appealed to m the child mth much more certainty than 
m the ad^t. 1 heir inquiries often strike us as refreshing 
because they have not, like ourselves, grown indifferent to 
the many unsolved problems which surround them. To this 
It may be added that in their case the narrowing influences 
of adult life have not yet begun to confine the range of im 

mterestb. This refreshing aspect of childi-en’s curiositv 
is illustrated m then- bolder sort of speculative inquiry into 
the mystenes of things.^ ^ ° 

curiosity is no doubt fitful and fugitive 
enough The feeling of ignorance is not fully excited, nor 
IS the desire to know sustained by a sufficient fund of 
previous knowledge about the subject of inquiry. Hence 
the further expenence of parents that the young inquirS 
has often forgotten his question before the answer is given 
wandering off to fresh fields of inquiry =* ^ ’ 

sustain a prolonged 

t ¥ supported by some special fund of 

terest, which again involves the beginnings at least of 
those mental systems by help of which the mind fully 
and clearly “apperceives” the new. These preferential 
lines of intellectual interest develop themselves gradually 
m the case of the individual as of the race, out of practicS 
and personal interests, and are aided by simple forms of 
^sthe 1 C interest, ..g., a feeling for the pLtinL of flowera 
or shells (compare above, pp. 133 ffi) . 

As the fund of knowledge about this and that order of 

^ Talks with Teachers, p. 47. 

» See Studies of Childhood, pp. 83 fi 
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facts be^ns to grow fuller, inquiry grows more intelligent, 
questioning more pertinent, and tbe attainment of new 
knowledge is seen to bring a genuine satisfaction. Tbe 
same enlargement of systems of ideas enables the child to 
follow out processes of thought, and so to realise some- 
thing ofthe student’s delight in the successful search after 
truth. 

The Cultivation of the intellectual Sentiment. On the 

question how far it is possible, and if possible desirable, to 
make learning at any stage a wholly enjoyable exercise, 
something has already been said (p. 387). It is enough to 
point out here that the most optimistic of teachers will not 
count on his children showing at the beg innin g of school 
life an enthusiastic eagerness for the knowledge which he 
supplies. He will have to content himself with nidiments 
of special interests, and with that curiosity, at once far 
reaching and sporadic, which is characteristic of the 
young mind. 

With this and his authoritative hold on the child’s mind 
to help him, he will try so to select and present his know- 
ledge material as to bring it into an interesting relation to 
what the child knows already. In order to do this at ail 
well, he should know something about the common char- 
acteristics of children’s curiosity, something, too, about 
those stocks of notions and those rudimentary mental 
systems which serve to determine the first directions of 
inquiry. 

Setting out with this knowledge, his aim will be at first 
to restrict and consolidate interest by developing the child’s 
rudiments of mental systems into a more orderly and stable 
form. Starting from the child’s germs of interest, he will 
seek to open up in an orderly way some of the facts of the 
natura.1 world, of the history of his coimtry, and so forth. 
In this way he will give fixed directions to the child’s 
curiosity. He will thus be concerned primarily with the 
development of special intellectual interests, of a love for 
this and that concrete portion of knowledge. 

At the same time he will aim at something higher, at 
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noxirishing a love for knowledge as such. He can do this 
to some extent even when specialising, for all methodical 
teaching of the better sort calls attention to general aspects 
of knowledge, for example, to the orderly connection be- 
tween cause and eifect which enters into the structure of 
perfectly organised cognition as illustrated in science. 
But more than this is needed, namely, the gradual enlarge- 
ment of the area of knowledge-material presented to the 
child. The existence of a far-ranging curiosity in the 
child suggests that we should aim from the beginning at 
a many-sided interest in things.^ It is well that, as soon 
as may be, the young learner should begin to see, if only 
dimly, the wide expanse of knowledge. Only when he sees 
this will he begin to develop a pure love of knowledge apart 
from the special attractions of this and that subject. One 
of the serious losses which follow a too early specialisation 
in classics and other subjects in our country is that it leaves 
the learner unimpressed by the immensities of human 
knowledge. 

In this work of developing a love of knowledge, the 
teacher must aim at a pure intellectual sentiment. The 
exhi])ition of a precocious pragmatism in the young, as in 
the recurring question ‘‘ Of what use is it? ” must be met 
by emphasising more and more as intellectual progress 
advances, the intrinsic desirability of knowledge. A 
teacher may even be absolutely right in insisting in 
certain cases on the uselessness of much that is learnt, 
save as a source of pleasure and as a qualification of the 
educated man capable of entering into full possession of 
the rich fruits of civilisation.^ 

As the nursery of a love of truth, the school may be said 
to be still on its trial. The synchronising of a widely 
diffused habit of tit-bit ’’ reading with the recent spread 
of education is ominous in this connection. If the school 

^ On the awakening of many-sided interests, see Felkin’s Introduction to 
Herharfs Science and Practice of Education^ chap. iii. 

2 For an opposite opinion of tho “ senseless policy ” of such insistence, see 
ICeatinge, Sugg&sti/on in Edmcation^ pp. 67, 68. 
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is to breed lovers of truth eager to enlist under her banner 
it must attempt much more than it has yet attempted. 
Even the opportunities it has, it does not seem to appreciate. 
Boys are hero-worshippers, and it ought to be easy to 
rouse their admiration for the dogged pluck, as well as for 
the splendid courage, of some of the pioneers in the dis- 
covery of new truths. Yet how many science masters, one 
wonders, think it worth while to take their pupils back to 
the glorious pages in the history of science? The best 
thing, however, that any teacher can do in cultivating a 
love of knowledge is to infect his pupils with his personal 
enthusiasm. A master who shows a genuine warmth of 
interest in the subjects he teaches may possibly provoke 
a smile in a certain unpleasant kind of boy ; yet he can 
hardly fail to kindle some kindred heat in the breasts of 
his better pupils. 

The proper time for quickening to fuller life and vigour 
the love of abstract truth is towards the end of the school- 
life. Teaching should now be supplemented by exercising 
boys in a freer critical estimate of matters coming within 
their intellectual reach. For us of to-day, as for the 
ancient Greeks, the love of truth must be nourished by 
that penetrating many-sided inspection which discussion, 
with its interchange of ideas and points of view, supplies. 
Such training might well include some study of elemen- 
tary logic, a subject strangely neglected in our secondary 
schools. A special aim in this early development of 
a love of truth should be to woxk against that craving 
for what is new and startling which is so apt to enter 
into, and render impure, the eager inquisitiveness of the 
young. 

For the many boys who leave school for the world at 
an early age Continuation Scliools are needed, the function 
of which would be, not technical, but a higher stage of 
general education. In these the work selected should be 
directed to the cultivation of general intelligence, the en- 
couragement of serious reading and discussion, and the 
fostering of those habits of painstaking investigation and 



critical discrimination which enter into a genuine concern 
for truth. ^ 


(b) The .Esthetic Sentiment. 


The second of the two abstract sentiments is commonly 
spoken of as the resthetic sentiment. It is clearly a 
variety of the love type, and is indeed often described as 
the love of beauty or beautiful things. 

Characteristics of the Love of Beauty. A glance at 
things which we call beautiful shows us how varied they are. 
They include among natm-al objects things so dissimilar 
as a flower, a mountain chain, and the murmur of a 
summer sea ; among works of art things differing so widely 
as a cathedral, a cameo, a painting, a poem and a sonata. 

The love of beauty seems to include our richest and 
purest joys, what we specially mean by delight. We call 
a thing beautiful because it immediately excites pleasur- 
able admiration. Hence, in spite of its abstract and ideal 
character, beauty calls forth a warmth of sentiment and 
an attitude of tenacious clinging. At the same time, as 
already implied, the sentiment has its disagreeable side. 
Sensitiveness to the beautiful aspects of things exposes its 
possessor to many unpleasant experiences, to the disgusts 
and recoilings excited by the appearance of ugly things. 

One distinguishing characteristic of this sentiment is 
its calmness. This comes from the peculiar character 
of JBsthetic enjoyment. We may no doubt, as when 
listening to a certain kind of music, be roused to a pitch of 
emotional excitement ; but, in general, beauty imposes on 
us, as one chief condition of its enjoyment, the quiet attitude 
of contemplation. When looking at a picture or listening 
to the recital of a poem we have to get away from all dis- 
turbing passion, as well as from all wearing practical con- 
cerns, and to become pure contemplators. This contempla- 
tion, again, though it may involve much intellectual 

* Sea the author’s paper in the Proceedings of the Intorwaiicmal Con- 
press of School Mygi^ne ajready referred to. ■ 
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value are intrinsically pleasing. A pore t( 3 ne, a gently 
curving line, probably answers to the most perfect or 
favourable mode of stimulating the sense-organ concerned* 
Again, the many gradations of tbe colour and of the tone 
scale offer a rich variety of pleasing sensuous material for 
combination in complex wholes. 

(2) Sensuous material, however, would not, by itself, 
give full aesthetic enjoyment : a pereephml process 
is needed^ which shall discriminate and relate this 
material in pleasing temporal and spatial forms. A 
beautiful flower or tune gives us this pleasing whole 
made up for the greater part, at least, of pleasing parts. 
The appreciation of the beauties of painting, architecture, 
and of music and poetry, implies a considerable pov-er 
of contemplative construction of such harmonious wholes, 
in which elements and relations alike contribute to the 
pleasing result. The fulness and refinement of the ap- 
preciation will depend on some clear discernment of the 
pleasing elements and their relations. It is probable, too, 
that both the materials and the combinations of these 
which have special aesthetic value are such as satisfy the 
conditions of agreeable attention: what is obscure, con- 
fused and lacking in form displeases by baffling the im- 
pulse to attend both to the parts and to the wdiole. 

(3) .Esthetic experience is not confined to the perceptual 
level, but involves ideafAonal ^yroeesses. More particularly, 
it is enriched by the activities of imagination. This factor 
has by some been marked off from beautiful form as ideal 
content This begins with an apperceptual process, an 
imaginative apprehension of what is seen or heard by 
help of some pleasing analogy. The simplest illustration of 
this is the transformation of things by a sort of aesthetic 
personification or self-projection into the object, as when 
we say that the tower lifts its head,” the torrent '' hurls 
itself down,” or the sea ‘‘ rages By certain German 
writers this self-projection into the sesthetic object {Ein- 

1 The word sesthetio (from Greek aXirB-ncris) primarily refers to a sense 
perception. 




J WWWIHJ) ua,s oeen maae tne lunaamental process m 
fBsthetic enjoyment. This seems to be an exaggeration, 
yet the poetic vitalising of physical objects, even of those 
which are motionless, naturally grows out of the dream- 
like mood of aesthetic contemplation. In certain cases 
this imaginative element in our aesthetic enjoyment becomes 
large and predominant, as when we contemplate a delicate 
Alpine flower or an old decaying castle.^ 

This aesthetic enjoyment may come to us from the con- 
templation of a natural object or of a work of art. The 
two kinds of experience differ in certain respects. Art 
appeals to tis as a human production, as the outer enibodi- 
inent of a certain feeling, idea and intention in the artist. 
This clearly introduces a new expressional aspect into the 
picture or other artistic production. It also adds a new 
relation to the work of art. In so far as the “imitative 
arts,’’ namely, painting, dramatic spectacle and poetry, aim 
at presenting some phase of nature or of human life— modi- 
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discussed question that still awaits its solution. These 
theoretic uncertainties find their counterpart in our judg- 
ments in matters of taste. Tlje proverb, “ De giistibus 
non disputandum, ” illustrates this appearance of irregularity 
or want of law in our aesthetic ex perience. Yet the lawless- 
ness in this case is less than it looks. Wince jpsthetic ex- 
perience is essentially feeling, and highly complex feeling 
too, we must not look in it for perfect uniformity. Yek 
while individual tastes vary, often in a capricious way, we 
find that they have not all a like value. The value of 
an a?sthetic judgment varies wutli the width and variety of 
the person’s ffisthetic experience, and with the amount of 
critical reflection which he has brought to bear upon it. 
A competent judge of sestlietic values is one who has had 
the preparation which comes from a long study of beauty, 
more especially as embodied in the great art-vrorks of the 
world. Now though, as wm know, experts on these matters 
of art are far from being in peifect agreement, they do 
agree in more or less consciously recognising certain prin- 
ciples of beauty which are illustrated, in very different 
ways no doubt, in the art of different peoples and of different 
epochs, for example the presence of a harmony of parts. 
Such principles help us, to some extent, to define more 
precisely the several kinds of a'sthetic value, and to set up 
standard conceptions of what is truly beautiful. 

Taste is sane when it shows a noruyil, liki ng for colours 
and other commonly recognised elements of lieauty. It 
is abnormal when it prefers what men in general dislike, 
such as sickly colours for wall-papers. Again, it is en- 
hghtened and refined, or common and coarse, according as it 
is capable of discerning much, or little, in the great embodi- 
ments of beauty, whether natm-al or artistic ; also of dis- 
criminating what has more from what has less aesthetic 
value. Culture, of a healthy kind, though it leaves intact 
the early loves for simple beauties, such as the colours of 
flowem and the songs of birds, enriches and refines the taste 
by bringing greater complexity and richness, as well as 
nicer discrimination, into our assthetic perceptions. 
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tiire. At the beginning of life we find a great and impres- 
sive absence of oiir familiar aBsthetic likings. Moreover, 
such crude germs of aesthetic feeling as children show ar(3 
imjBure, bound up with self-feeling, e.g,, vanity as to dress, 
and other non-a^sthetic feelings. 

Among the first sensuous objects to attract this early 
liking are bright colours and sweet sounds, Preyer says 
that his boy seemed pleasurably excited at the sjglit of a 
rose-red curtain at the early age of twenty-tliree days. 
In the case of another child a fondness for a gilded and 
coloured card was clearly displayed at the age of sesven 
weeks. The pleasing elfect of bright colour is of coarse 
increased when the object is moving, as in the oscillatory 
movements of sunlight on the wall of a room, or the paper 
birds Avhich Pestaiozzi recommends mothers to hang ovei' 
the cradles of their infants. Musical sounds, when not 
disconcertingly loud, may give pleasure to an infant as 
early as on the twenty-ninth day.^ - Khythmic arrange- 
ments of sound are pleasing certainly in the second half of 
the first year. 

This crude appreciation of pleasing rhythms in sounds is 
probably the first dim manifestation of an a'^sthetic percep- 
tion of form. The appreciation of tone-relations or melody 
develops later ; still later, that of colour-relations and of such 
relations in spatial form as symmetiyL In the first dim 
aesthetic consciousness the contemplation of wholes as 
made up of a number of parts is scarcely present, at- 
tention being directed to some attractive detail, such as 
the coloured spots on a flower or animal. 

As has been pointed out above, a child has his own way 
of projecting the self into objects; and this direction of 
his fancy brings him a quasi-assthetic pleasure, xit the 


^ See Miaa Shinn, The Develoimmii of a Child, ii., p. 115. 
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limited by the 
power required 
» what is seen, 
casing sadness, 


a more 


same tiio,e, his ^sthetic enjoyments are limited 
want of the experience and the imaginative 

for giving the richer kinds of meaning 
For the chUd the ruined castle has no j 
the mountain no soul-expanding sublimity 
-Esthetic development means the growtl 
refined feeling for the less obtrusive parts of the sensuous 
side of beautiful objects. Thus, as a child’s colour-sensi- 
bility develops, he will enjoy less gaudy effects of colour 
Goncupently with this advance, there will appear as 
analytical inspection becomes possible, a clearer appreLn- 
sion of pleasing relations of colour, as well as of spatial and 
temporal form. Again, as experience and knowledge ad- 
vance, and the range of imagination and ideal emotion 
enlarges, the child s enjoyment of the lesthetically valu- 
able supstions of things, of their ideal content, will 

example, will acquire a deeper 
chaim for a child who comes to know its delicate struc- 
ture and Its short fragile life; for vdiom, too, it acquires 
meaning as a symbol of the free joyous life of the coltr? 

and who, under the guidance of the poet, learns its higher’ 
spmtual significance.! signer, 

.nrn? Sentiment needs for its fuller development 

draw, to build, or otherwise fashion things, is a strong 

in th^?wp child as in the race, being rooted not only 
in the love of activity but m that of giving outward form 
to ideas and of creating semblances of objects, both seen 
and unseen Schiller and others regard art as akin to play 
and ceitainly a good deal of quasi-artistic activity comes 
into children s play.^ Even a one-year-old child wfll enter 
Sfd Sll Ku i ^ play-like dramatic performance, 

tion of a simple kind serves to direct attention to things 

ossthetie feeling and 

See of Qhildkood^ p, 321 4 
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of sesthetic value, such as individual shades and relations 
of colours, symmetry and proportion, and so promotes a 
clearer insight into the beautiful side of things; and, as an 
experience in expressing ideas and in fashioning semblances, 
it will add a new significance to the real works of art which 
the child sees. 

As implied in what was said about the aesthetic judg- 
ment, it is long before a child can begin to appreciate 
values and judge of the beauty of things. His fii-st crndc 
attempts to form a simple judgment, such as ‘‘my dog has 
a pretty head,’* are hardly more than echoes of what 
others, more particularly his mother, have said. In no 
part of a child’s develo|)ment, indeed, is the infiuenco of 
environment, of the lead of others, more striking! 3- shown 
than in that of aesthetic appreciation. When^ children 
are tested as to the aesthetic impressions which they receive 
from pictures tlie}^ reveal a strong propensity to set the 
content of a picture above its form, and to indiilge in a 
plenitude of emotional predicates, such as sad,” horrible,” 
“ wild,” “ deserted 

The aesthetic judgment, after it has begun to appear, 
passes through well-marked stages of development, (a) 
In the first stage it is emotional and individual. The 
child in calling a colour nice ” or prett}?^ ” means merely 
that it pleases him. In other words, the beautiful object 
is envisaged simply as a source of pleasure to himself, (h) 
A somewhat higher stage is reached when the child in 
calling a thing ‘‘pretty” ineans that it pleases others as 
well as himself : when he begins to recognise that what 
pleases himself is a source of common enjoyment. At 
this stage he will begiii to ascribe a quality of beauty to 
certain objects which please him and others, (cj A yet 
higher stage is reached when he begins to reflect on the 
things which please him and others, carries out processes 
of analysis and comparison, and so reaches some insight 
into what makes a thing beautiful. The judgment can 

^ MeumariB, op, cit.^ i., pp. 283, f. On children’s mental attitudes towjutls 
pictures, see Studies of Childhood^ pp. 309 tl ; MeujGann, Zee, ciU^ p. 286, 
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now take on a more rational form. The rose, for example 
will be seen to be beautiful because of its gradations of 
rich colom and of its softly unfolding petals. 

In this account of the a-sthetic sentiment and its 
development we have kept to the feeling for beauty in the 
naiiower sense of the term. The modifications of the 
sentiment which we call the feeling for the sublime and 
for the comic do not call for much consideration in a work 
on educational psychology. Not but that a child may show 
a germ of each of these modified forms of the sentiment. 
He has a sort of admiration for big things as such ; yet 
this, like its travesty, the megalomania of adults, falls 
short of a genuine sense of sublimity. Children are at once 
too prone to fear, and too incapable of grasping the “ideal 
content of sublime objects, to reach the reverent yet joyous 
attitude which these call forth in us. As to a sense of the 
comic, children have no doubt their own standards of what 
is mughable; and they have glimpses of what we call 
comic ironic and so forth. Yet for the greater part their 
aughter at things falls short of a genuinely lesthetic feeline 
by the admixture of too much of the personal and coarser 
element. This partiality for the laughter which has in it 
a good dose of cruelty, together with the lack of an 
adequate amount of sympathy and of reflective insight, 
keeps the humour of boys not much above the level of that 
of the savage. This state of things is apt to be disap- 
pointing to parent or schoolmaster who has a humorous 
bent and looks for sympathetic responses.^ Yet the 
teacher at any rate, might find it worth while to do more 
to develop “ a higher sense of humour” in his pupils.^ 

The Education of Taste. The education of the feelings 
may be said to culminate in the development of the 
sesthetie sentiment. This branch of cultm-e owes its edu- 
cational importance to the fact that it tends to refine the 


of savages and children and its relation to more refined 
forms see my on Laughter, chapters vii. and viii 

Sohool- 

Semimryi 1906 . ’ ’ ’ ^ M®y”, Pedagogical 
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feelings, to detach them from personal concerns, and to 
connect them with objects of common or universal ap- 
preciation ; and by so doing greatly to widen and elevate 
the child's sources of happiness. 

Since the environment and the example of elders have so 
large an influence here, our first concern must be to secure 
pretty and tasteful siirroundings in the home and school. 
It is our early habitual surroundings which determine the 
first directions of our love of beauty ; and the arrangements 
of the home and the scliool impress the child as standards 
of what others think pretty. Plato was well aw^are of this 
vital influence of beautiful surroundings in the first years. ^ 
Suitable pictures and works of art in the liome and 
school will not, however, be all that is needed for a 
fostering aesthetic environment. By themselves they 
could only develop a one-sided and artificial liking for 
what is pretty. A feeling for beauty is born, both in the 
race and in the indiviclual, from daily contact with 
nature — with the living tilings, both plants and animals, 
the flowing streams, etc., which children spontaneously love 
and call pretty. A love of nature on her winsome and 
lovely side is the proper stepping-stone to a love of art. 

Yet even when nature and art thus co-operate the mere 
environment cannot of itself fully educate the love of 
beauty. As we know, children may be brought up amidst 
lovely natural surroundings and yet not acquire an aesthetic 
feeling for beautiful scenery. It is for the mother or other 
educator to direct the child’s attention to Tvhat is beautiful 
in his surroundings. Such a simple action may suffice to 
disclose a beauty which the child w^ould otherwise have 
missed. George Sand tells us that when, in her fourth 
year, she travelled into Spain with her mother, the latter 
used to say on coming to some new scene, Look 1 how 
pretty that is,” and she adds : “ Immediately these objcicts, 
wdiicli I should not have remarf^ed of myself, revealed to 
me their beauty 


See the Eepublic ( iii., C and D). 
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A good deal of tact is needed in this early guidance of 
aesthetic likings. Foolish parents will sometimes take 
children to the Swiss mountains or to a picture gallery" 
and express surprise that they seem so blind to the beauties 
of what they see. A child will find more delight in a 
bunch of cowslips or in a little basket of sea-shells than in 
the grandest of the works of nature and of art. 

From an early age a child should be trained to appreciate 
the simpler productions of art— simple pictui'es and simple 
melodies. In these days of good coloured reproductions 
both the nimery and the classroom might be more exten- 
sively used in familiarising children wnth simple examples 
01 good pictorial art, to serve as standard examples of what 
IS truly beautiful. 

The influences of nature and art interact in this develop- 
ment of the aesthetic sentiment. Some contemplation of 
the beauties ^ of earth and sky is a necessary condition of 
a full appreciation of art. Yet the love of art reacts on our 
love of nature. A work of art is muc.h more than a mere 
photographic reproduction of some one of nature’s scenes. 
It selects, modifies, rearranges the [esthetic material supplied 
by natural objects so as to give us more than nature gives 
to cktach and emphasise for us some phase of its beauty! 
As Fra Lippo Lippi says in Browning’s poem 
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^ Bee Eergchensteiner, op. ciL, §§ 6 to 10, and M. Maemillau, EdncmA-tm 
throngh the huagmaiion^ chapter on “The child aB Artist 

2 See luR valuable remarks on the “ Cftltivatioruof the iEsthetic Sense ” 
Levana^ translated by Susan Wood, eighth fragment. 
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wntteu composition— a sadly neolected branch of ediieatinn 
m these days-otfers a wider field for this cnltm-e'of a 

something of the charm of artistic 
lerfection. Many branches of study when fully carried 
out act directly on the gi-owth of the aesthetic sentin ent 
and owe miich ot their interest and value to this circum- 
I, pve-eminently true of the study of litera- 
tuie, both our own and that of other nations. Such 
studies, if at al thorough and carried far enough should 
develop not only a sense for the values of woiris’ but an 
appu-iciation of literary form, of the clothing of the meat 
prei'ion.""" ”“‘^g™ation and thought in a worthy ex- 

nects itsfcii -viit]! nioi-aj training. It bears on this in 
directly by serving to moderate the turbulence of natiinl 
emotion, and to enlighten it in attaching it to cleafSf 
eeptions and ideas. A child that has learned calmly to 
contemplate and appreciate beautiful things is prepared in 
. a measure for the other kind of calm apprecLS a lust 
estimate ol a good action. But there is a yet closm’ Sn- 
nection between lesthetic and moral culture Without foT 
lowing certain Greek thinkers in iden&^ina the SfS i 
willi the morally good, we may say that our” admiration for 
what IS beautiful in human action and chaLctS m^hLS 
their moral aspect. The joyous thrill which we experience 
when we hear of some act of heroic bravery, or of noble 
uSTeric V Jue“ an appreciation at once^of moral and 

coiiclusion it may be noted that the a-stlietic and 

cleanliness and neatness, of orderliness 

It once Zo;; 

the lesser duties which count, and thm^s which bnv? 

« pl.ac.ng bcMc acpect. Even in g.,.ve? n,oiaI matter 
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the addition of the charm of 
not to he despised. There is, f 
and a more gracious and charming 
act of kindness. These 


grace a.nd finish of fonh is 
for example, a more awkward 
— way of performing an 
graces of manner have their 
ruuuesE place and value in the beauty of our world. 

(e) The Moeal Sentiment. 

The last of the three Abstract Sentiments is usually 
spoken of in scientific books as the Moral or Ethical 
Sentiment. In popular language it is apt to be named 
after one of its prominent aspects, as the feeling of Ob- 
ligation, the reverence for Duty or the Moral Law the 
love of Virtue. 

Characteristics of Moral Sentiment. As these names 
at once show, the sentiment is sharply marked off in its 
structure from the other two. With regard to the relation 
of the ahective or eniotional to the conative side of a 
sentiment, we may say that in the Intellectual 
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constitution. Hence, the sentiment is in general of a 
^•aver and more sombre hue than the Love either of 
Truth or of Beauty. 

Structure of Moral Sentiment : (a) Self and Duty. The 

moral sentiment is characterised hy its great comnlevitv 
and the number of dissimilar feelings which enter into its 
structure. Pnmaiy emotions are to be found in it under 
the form of emotional dispositions modilied by the w^hole 
system; for example, the fear of wrongdoing, the ancfer 
of righteous indignation, and of the sense of injustice. 
Uther feelings which enter the system and help to colour 
it are the disgust and contempt felt for certain kinds of 
vices and faults. 



Again, the moral sentiment seems to take up into itself 
some of the more concrete sentiments spoken of in the 
last chapter There is an element of antagonism and of 
hatred m the attitude of a morally sound boy towards 
wrongdoing, just as there is something of the warmth of 
aflection towards good conduct, since, as we have seen in 
the early stages of moral consciousness moral badness and 

goodness are viewed and reacted to as qualities in particular 
persons. ^ 

We gain a clearer insight into the peculiar structure of 
the moral sentiment when we regard it as a special form 
oi the self-feelmg modified by a number of other feelings 
and seritiments. Moral consciousness is, at the outset and 
throughout its development, an attitude of the individual 
towards something felt to be larger and liigher than himself 
It thus implies a distinct form of selLeonsciouaness. This' 
m the lower stages of development, has much of the 
character of an antagonism ; the rebel in the boy is dis- 
posed to regard the moral commands, “ Be just,” “ Be kind ” 
and so forth as aiming at crossing his natural inclinations 
and diminishing his happiness. Yet, so far as the senti- 
ment as genuinely moral, the self is on the way to recon- 
ciliation with Its seemmg foe. That is to say, the boy recog- 
ruses that the moral law is more than an irksome restraint 
on tiis wishes, that it speaks with authority and urges a 
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valid claim on liis obedience ; and, as a result, lie tends 
to assume a submissive attitude towards it. 

It is this double feeling, a sense of opposition and a 
sense of conciliation and submission, which forms the core 
of moral experience and gives its character to the moral 
sentiment. The sense of obligation, of o-ughtness, always 
remains : whence the general gravity of the moral attitude. 
But as the better self comes on the scene of consciousness 
and gains strength, the attitude of loyal acceptance brings 
relief from strain and something of quiet joy with it — a sort 
of peaceful self-complacency, toned down and kept far 
from pride ])y the fact that it is submission, and that it is 
never ideally complete. 

It is evident that in this acceptance of moral commands 
our supposed boy is moving from the standpoint of '' self- 
will/’ of a narrow egoism, towards that of the community. 
Although the precise relation of morality to social welfare 
may still be discussed by philosophers, more practical 
thinkers are agreed that what we mean by right conduct 
is social service, including both the avoidance of injmy to, 
and the promotion of the well-being of, the community of 
which we are a part. To this fact there answers the 
other fact that, as we have seen, the community has a 
developed moral sentiment, and upholds the moral law, 
requiring at least a general conformity to it in its individual 
members. This being so, our supposed boy in taking on 
the moral attitude is developing a new and higher form of 
the Social Self, He feels himself united in a new way to 
his social world. The liigher attitude towards duty is 
sustained by the social feelings of the boy himself dealt 
with in the last chapter, such as the wish for others’ good 
opinion, the personal affections, and the syrnpatlietic dis- 
positions. Hence the loyal acceptance of the moral law 
takes on something of the warmth of a true affection. 

(5) Moral Seiitiment as Love. The ’ perfect reconcilia- 
tion of the self to duty here briefly traced prepares for a 
higher and more joyous aspect of the moral sentiment, 
the love of virtue. When the attitude of loyal acceptance 
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is once assumed, goodness will be, 
something nobly attractive. C„. 

f?n’ the attractive 


5gdn to wear the aspect of 
Our illustrative boy, in trying 

goodness, courage and trutlifulness. 
Ihe ideal self, which now begins to take on definite form 

will seem to be something higher and gloriou.s, worthy of 
a loug^ and strenuous pur-suit. Kot only so, being now- on 
tie side of the community m upholding duty and in 
turthenng goodness, he will be qualified to appreciate 
others actions and dispositions with a clearer vision 
ihis happy transmuted form of the moral sentiment 
deserves to be called a Love. It will have all the waimSi 
which the social feelings have contributed. Indeed it will 
ally itself closely to the love of humanity, since moral 
excellence is what we value most highly in men It 
will moreover, have something of the ideality of the other 
abstract sentiments. The good man is one who, though 
he never loses sight of the pressing practical side of duty 
develops a large moral outlook, dwelling with Plato on 
lofty ideal forms of moral excellence. 

Moral Sentiment and Moral Judgment. Here, as in the 
sentiments, the emotional system 
s closely bound up with a process of judgment. An en- 
lightened moral sentiment implies, not only a fine emotional 
susceptibility, but a fane discernment of what has mom 
pality, both m conduct and in personality or character 
tn other words apprecmtion of quality, in this case too' 
amam the ability to give clearness to om- perception in 
:he form of a judgment, such as “ this is a lie ” or “ a 
aad he ; ‘‘ this action -shows a kindly disposition ” 

Here again we may distinguish stages in the develop- 
npt of tlm judgment, (a) Pirst comes the stage of 
ub^ectwe feehng, as when a child calls another child 
naughty because he offends him in some way, as by 

he child recognises, more or less clearly, the objective 

SShir ^ophty, pat “ right ” and “ wrong,” as moral 
pithets, refer to what is approved and disapproved of by 
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The most valuable fruit of a habit of such sympathetic 
reactiou to wrong-doing is a disinterested repugnance to 
ones own wrong action. As every intelligent mother 
knows the really hard task for a child is to realise by 
syinpathetic imagination the result of his own naughtiness 
it IS an epoch-making stage in moral development when 
he hrst learns to put himself at the point of view of the 
child that he has wTonged, and from this new sympathetic 
point of view to look back on himself with a feolirx' of 
self-condemnation, ^^^hen he has reached this stage? h'e 
IS near some realisation of the universal validity of vuoral 
relations. ^ • 

ihe higher developments of the moral sentiment involvfi, 
not only a deepening and quickening of the feelings, but a 
considerable enlightenment of the intelligence. In order 
to discern all the elements which give the moral complexion 
to certain kinds ol; action, and in order to draw the nicer 
distinctions between one kind and another, a fine imagina- 
tive power and a line discriminative judgment are necessary. 
Hence, a ripe moral faculty is rarely'' if ever attained ui 
youth. 

As we have seen, the moral sentiment assumes more of 
the aspect of a warm joyous love when it becomes an 
enthusiastic worship of virtue, and an eager aspiration 
towards the realisation of an ideal moral self. This 
attitude has for its^ underlying process imagination touched 
with emotion. Youth is emphatically the time for the 
growth of such moral ideals. Inquiries have recently been 
made by Prof. Earl Barnes and others as to the spontaneous 
development of such ideals among children. The inquiry 
took the form of a “ questionnaire,” that is to say, a collect 
tion of answers to a question of the form : “ What person 
would you most like to resemble? ” The results seem to 
show that many boys and eirls do snonta.nennslv tr. 
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S^rn'in Y (see 

You can soiucijiiues ^et a- ^diinu^p of wrliof 

. Clnla re.% c«es to in th« way of by 

listenmg to his prayer, e.g., the request of a little girl that 

food peoX nSe 

The Cultivation of the Mora! Sentiment. The nrohleo. 

sentiment is intimately comiected 

cnaiactei iet we may consider it to some extent anart 

iohriv'^ -^^u feeling and lor- 

ibiatne mtellectual process. 

_ Ihe action of the social environment stands out clear! v 
m «iis case, the very condition of childhood iinposinc^ on 
Hieiits and others some amount of systematic government 
Ihe character of the early government of the nursery is 
apt to have a decisive influence in determining ttiA 
attitudes of the child towards duty. Its beneficial moral 
influence, as will be explained later, depends on itJ beini 
a system, that is to say, a number of rules clearly set Sh 

?nd «»-orfinated so as to make a consistent whSf 

and luither a system shown to be valid for all alike. 

Again, the educative effect of any svstem of early govern 
meut on the moral feelings wiU depend on the .sfet and 
temper m which it is enforced, A some home? whprA 
parents are weakly fond, government is apt to show itself 

^akuess' mal Beriousness. Such 

veaKiiess may make early moral control worse thsn 

rndTliAt*?’?® it fcralite-time into something to to 
made light of : for not every child spoiled in the first years 
V ill wake up when the fond mother is removed as little 
Daniel woke up m Alphonse Daudet’s story, Le petit chose. 
When the control is seriously undertaken, one of the 

moralising influence is 
that the parent or teacher should never be carried away by 
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the moral feeling. Here the moral situations and ex- 
penences arising out of the social life of the school should 
be utilised. Morality takes on reality only when it is 
reached through the individual’s own concrete experiences ^ 
In connection with this, he should be trained in compar- 
ing moral situations, so as to acquire a certain readiness 
m discriminating and recognising lightness and wrongness 
imder their manifold^ concrete forms. In this more re&stic 
direction of moral instraction, attention will have to be 
directed both to what is bad and to what is good The 
familiar phrase “chndren’s faults”— to which, alas! no 
approving term corresponds — shows that the teacher is 
likely to do justice to this side of his theme. Yet since 
goodness and badness are related, psychologically, as well 
as logically and ethically, we do well to set forth the 
meaning of a lie by placing it in juxtaposition with truth- 
telling, and to aim, not merely at correcting faults, but at 
setting up barriers against evil-doing by exercising and 
strengthening the love of what is good. 

Yet the illumination of a child’s moral consciousness 
requires more than such references to the limited ex- 
peiiences of childhood and the school. Since education 
while starting from the child as he is, keeps its eye fixed 
on the goal— the individual as we wish him to be later— 
we need_ to illustrate many parts of the domain of 
moral activity which do not come within the limits of the 
child’s moral experience. It requires, for example, instruc- 
tion m civic duty, in the social service which is rightly asked 
of every member of a society, though it may be long before 
he is called upon to fulfil these duties. For this reason alone, 
moral instruction needs to adopt a wide scope, to go to 
history, to biography, and even to fiction for examples of 
the nght and the wrong sort of conduct to be specially 
dealt with. The rule of progress in this case is that of 


l>eginmng moral instrnetion by a reference to the 
pt* w w children’s own moral experience is emphasised by Dr. 

Fr. W. Foerster in a pa^ «Zur Methodik des Ethisohen Dnterrieht^’ in 
Papers on Moral Sdvmtion; Pirsi Internal. Moral Edue. Congress, 1908 . 
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IS required in order to 
force of the inor! ’ 

are apt to seem cold and “ preachy 

going to the - ' 

may 

country, of fidelity 
as Bacon’s “ prei’Oj, 
quality to be illustrated 
and at the s; 
fitted to arouse the 1 
aspirations towards what, as ideal," dn 

moral lessons of Mr. T I 

moral qualities should satisfy them 
instruction can be made at once infor 
and stimulating to the moral si 
The formation of 

good man or ’ 

tion of, and aspiration towardi 
ticular virtues. Children’s ideals l__ 
and incomplete just because their 
these somewhat abstract lines, 
more ( 

perfect human character, 

and gradually. It involves an ...v. 

unity of the moral life, into the way in which the several 
forms of moral excellence are connected in one ethical 
whole.^ 

The problem of determining the exact relation of intel- 
lectual to moral culture is one which has perplexed men’s 


;orkof imaginative construction is added. 

moral instruction 

secure the full warmth and impulsive 
•al sentiment. Borinal intellectual exercises 
„ to children. Tet by 
pages, of history, biogiaphy and fiction we 
hml exalted mstauces of courage, of devotion to 
to truth. Such great examples serve 
native instances ” which exhibit the 
in an exceptionally clear manner, 
arae time as stimulating ideal representations 
earner’s feelings, and to call forth his 
, raws us upward.s. The 
i?. -T. Gould on self-reliance and other 
most sceptical that moral 
...rming to the intelligence 
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a complete ideal conception of the 
woman means much more than this apprecia- 
ideal embodiments of par- 
are apt to be fraginentaiy 
„1- imagination follows 
What is needed is some 
complete and living conception of the good person, the 
■ --- — This can only be reached later 
insight into the organic 
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intelligence is essential to the growth of a refined moral 
^eutiment. It is no less clear that this process of instrnc- 
aon IS a fimdamental part of moral culture. At the same 
tune moral education is much more than an exercise of n 

follv ^ worthy of the name, it works power- 

leeiings, and through them upon his will. The 
moral instructor should ever be on his guard lest he fail 
to reach the moral consciousness as a whole, to quicken 
teelmg and the aspiration which grows out of feeliim In 
the moral part of education, at any rate, he will do well to 
keep before him the truth that feelings are “ks fmnS 
\i\anks de l^me, ’hand even the half-truth that “tbw 

• is 

precisely m this, that one feels more than another ” ^ 

carried ^ sentiment is 

carried out to an important extent in the free play of 

the Chilton so^ social life, the teacher should Lek to 

oys to join in games, and to work against any tendencies 
to an nnaocH, nioofaass of attitaSo. Th.Vl»RmS 
IS an excellent exercise ground for some of the roucrher 
yet exceedingly valuable qualities, such as courage, endur- 

L- Ve'\X''Tf ^ self-effacement 

lor the sake of a common cause. At its best the 

influence of the whole social life of the school on moral 

fu many-sided one. In order 

community needs to be 

meals LroX'fk purpose. This 

autboritih^* ^ « thatThe discipline carried out by the 
authorities, both within and without the clTss-vnnn-. 

the com°m ^ discipline, but that 

tW T feelings of the scholars, as 

hese freely express themselves in the plavOToiind should 

dsYdop along healthy and monj linl Tl” act “ 

mam be indirect, for to seek ^ to control them directly 

de SausBure, L'Edtlcation Progressive, i p 103 
nsfan. Sesame ww? Iniies (Eoprth Edition, 1867), p. 59. 
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wouW be to rob them of much of their educative value 
ihat IS to say, it must consist in kinging to bearou the 
social atmosphere the full influence of the teacher’s per- 

Not the least valuable part of this action of the teaclua 
on the young community is the restraining of the tiirlui- 
lence and excessive pressure of numbers. All crmyds ai'c 
as such impulsive, unrefiective and even irrational ; hb.hij 
to go wildl3' wrong through the mere contagion of mnnhei’s. 
_lhe childish crowd is no exception to the rule, diie h ‘cl- 
ing of the playground, even when morally healthy, i.s ant 
to be enforced with excessive emphasis. Full riioral c.x- 
perience requires a measure of individual liberty, and the 
master of a school will do well to see that this ‘is secured 
He will remember, too,_ that the young crowd i.s i)y no 
means always right in its opinions and sentiments, that 
the collective will o;E tlie playground may become tyran- 
nical,^ and that what is morally good, and might after calm 
examination be seen to be so, may easily be stamped out 





PART IV. 

DEVELOPMENT OF WILL AND CHARACTER. 
CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE CONATWB FUNCTION: DEVELOPMENT OF VOLUNTARY 

■ MOYEMENT. 

Wb may now proceed to consider the tMrd phase of the 
mental life, the conative or striving function. This has 
been touched on above (see especially chapters iii. and vi.) . 
It remains to examine the tj^pe of process more closely, 
to trace the course of its development, and to bring out 
moie fully the connection between it and the two phases 
already considered. 

Definition of Conation. The term conation has already 
L as marking ofi the more active phase of our 

experience, the process of striving which, in its more de- 
veloped form, becomes the pursuit of an end. This active 
process is a fundamentally distinct mode of experience 
just like feeling and intellectual process. It cannot be re- 
solved into these, or regarded as their effect. It exists 
giud manifests itself from the first as clearly as pain and 
pleasure. Nevertheless, as already suggested in dealing 
with pleasure and pain, and later with the emotions, cona"^ 
tion is_ closely connected with, and its development broadly 
conditioned by, processes of feeling; and its higher fonn 
as the pursuit of an end is no less clearly dependent on 
the emergence of intellectual processes, ideation and the 
associative connection of ideas. 
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As we have seen, conation is specially related to motor 
activity. To strive is to try to do something in order to 
attain or realise the object of our desire; and to do some- 
thhig always means to carry out certain movements, 
going into a room, writing a letterd These movements’ 
moreover, are objects of perception for others. It follows 
that in studying the early stages of conative development, 
in which we are restricted to the indirect mode of studying 
mind (see p. 4), we must proceed by tracing the g.radual 
unfolding of voluntary movement, from its early impulsive 
forms/ in which there is but little consciousness, up to the 
later and more mature forms in which there is the full 
consciousness of deliberate volition. 

Kinds of Early Movement. A very young child can per- 
form a large number of movements, which may, broadly 
speaking, be divided into three classes. These as already 
stated are, Impulsive, Eeilex, and Instinctive Movements 
(seep. 111). 

Both Eetlex and Instinctive movements are distinguished 
from impulsive movements by their greater definiteness 
and precision. This definiteness is accounted for by the 
fact that they are carried out by means of special nerve- 
paths, congenitally-determined sensori-motor arcs which 
have been perfected and handed on in the course of 
the evolution of the race. Some of these movements 
require no practice to adapt them to their purpose, but 
are fully serviceable on the first occasion on which they 
are used. For example, the new-born chick can peck at 
its food with astonishing accuracy of adjustment.^ Such 
are called Perfect Reflexes or Perfect Instinctive Movements. 
Those which only become fully adapted to their purpose 
after practice are called Imperfect, A perfect movement 
is one which is incapable of further adaptation. Most re- 
flexes are such ; they have reached a maximum of adapta- 

^ Snch movements are, as we have seen, involved in attention. 

The student should careiuliy distinguish the two meanings of “ impni- 
sive movement,” the wider one just illustrated, and the narrower one to be 
spoken of in the next paragraph. 

See Lloyd Morgan, Habit and Insthict^ p. 41. 
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tion. Their machine-like perfection, which is the chief 
cause of_ their attraction to the physiologist, makes them 
of little interest to the psychologist.' Hisinterest is mainly 
in those movements which the experience of the individual 
can modify and render suitable for his own particular life.' 
To such movements w^e must look for the genesis of volition. 

Recent psychologists, e.g., Professor James, have laid em- 
phasis on the number of instinctive tendencies in man in- 
cluding, among othps. rivalrj^ pugnacity, the hunting 
instinct, and acquisitiveness.- It is evident that each of 
these instinctive tendencies may give rise to a varietv of 
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more diBtinct when the movement cannot at the moment 
be realised. What the precise character of this conscious- 
ness may be, we can only conjecture by help of our later 
experiences. We may suppose it to be a vague state of un- 
easiness involving a ''felt tendency or impulse to move 
or do something, such as we experience, say, when half 
asleep we have a dull sense of stiffness or cramp in a limb, 
and, without any definite aim, find ourselves moving the 
limb (or the whole body). This vague impulse will grow 
fuller and clearer through the motor experiences arising 
from the repeated execution of the particular movement 
or movements, " traces ” of which, together with their 
effects, will become complicated with, and modify, the 
impulse. 

Yet while we thus recognise conation as an original 
constituent of our mental life, we must not think of 
it as wholly independent of other constituents. It be- 
gins from the first to have its form and its direction 
determined by feelmg. This is seen in the interesting 
fact that it has two opposed directions corresponding to 
the affective contrast, pleasure-pain, namely, impulse to-- 
wards what is pleasant, answering to the later state of 
desire, and impulse away from, or aversion to, what is 
unpleasant. Now this modifying influence of feeling is 
at work in^ the earliest stages of conative development. 
Take appetite for example. There is, of course, a power- 
ful^ instinctive factor in this case, a look, at least, of tense 
striving accompanied by violent motor agitation. Yet 
the state of hunger includes also a highly disagreeable 
sensation and we may be sure that even in the first 
weeks of life the state of hunger will begin to be compli- 
cated with a vaguely conscious process of aversion to this 
painful state. 

Let us now take from the first years an experience of 
pure painfui feeling not congenitally connected with any 
distinct form of movement — say, a sudden chilliness, or 
other disagreeable kind of organic sensation. The organic 
ponnectioii between feeling and conation is clearly shown 
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here by the variety of iil-defiii€ui motor activity of limbs — 
together, perhaps, with the vocal apparatus' — forthcoming. 
All unpleasant feeling, when it does not amount to a crush- 
ing volume of pain, tends to stir motor activity, which we 
may fairly interpret as involving a vague form of tlie im- 
pulse to get away from pain. 

The case of a present pleasant feeling is somewhat differ- 
ent. When pleased, so far from being discontented and 
restless, we are content, giving ourselves up to the en- 
joyment. When luxuriating in a warm bath our con- 
sciousness seems to be reduced to just a big sense of mas- 
sive, undifferentiated, and unlocalised, bodily comfort, in 
which there is no trace of conative activity. Yet though 
apparently passive, we may by watching ourselves catch 
now and then a glimpse of a tendency to persist in the 
state, as when we wonder how many minutes we can 
prolong the pleasure with safety to health. Any suggestion 
of an interruption of the sensuous bliss woui^ moreover, 
be fiercely resented. Here then, too, is a trace of cona- 
tion, quiet but on the watch. The immediate emergence 
in a state of enjoyment of an impulse to prolong the ex- 
perience is much more clearly illustrated in the case of 
a child who wants to continue the delight of a game or 
of a story when bed-time comes. 

While thus organically connected, however, feeling and 
conation can be seen to preserve their distinctness, and 
a certain measure of independence. Similar conditions 
of feeling are not always accompanied by similar amounts 
of motor activity and impulsive striving. Weariness, sick- 
ness or a slack mood may lower conative energy, so 
that pleasure and pain, though still felt, no longer prompt to 
their respective modes of activity. Toothache may master 
us so completely as to stifle even the impulse to groan. 

Within the first three years of child-life, too, we may 
find illustrations of pleasant and unpleasant experiences 
being recalled and assuming the form of possible future 
experiences to be realised or shunned. This intrusion of 
feeling appears <|uite clearljy in cases where a powerful 
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congenital impulse, is provided, as in appetite. Young 
children when hungry are not merely subjects of a power- 
ful conative tendency and bent on satisfying this, but 
begin to represent more or less distinctly the pleasures of 
the .table. Even a dog has passed into this stage when 
under training he accommodates his behaviour to the con- 
ditions of new enjoyments, such as a morsel of sugar or 
biscuit. And in the case of child and dog alike painful 
experiences are recalled with sufficient distinctness to serve 
as primitive deterrents. This subjection of conation to 
our great masters, pleasure and pain, grows wider and 
wider with the years, so that the primitive conative tend- 
encies are apt to be partially veiled. Yet these last not 
only persist but have a considerable range of activity ; and, 
as we shall see, become later on reinforced by the secondary 
quasi-instinctive tendencies begotten of Habit. 

According to this view, then, conative processes have 
two sources or modes of origin : (a) congenitally deter- 
mined tendencies to follow out particular lines of activity 
or attain particular objects — e.g., walking, climbing, striking 
when angry, exploring with eyes and hands, collecting 
things-— quite irrespectively of pleasure and pain, and (h) 
tendencies developed by experience to seek this and that 
experience as pleasant, and to avoid this and that ex- 
perience as unpleasant. The second, which may be called 
hedonic tendencies, presuppose, of course, a certain con- 
genitally determined general disposition to get away from 
or end what is unpleasant and to hold on to or reach what 
is pleasant, which disposition ought, perhaps, to be re- 
garded as the most comprehensive of the instincts. 

It may be added that since, as we have seen, conative 
activity has its own characteristic pleasantness (as well as 
unpleasantness), motor activity, e.specially in the early 
years, is frequently sustained by its inherent pleasantness. 
This is illustrated in much of the spontaneous activity of 
a healthy and vigorous child, the running, shouting, and 
the rest, though this illustrates, further, the tendency to 
express a state of feeling, which in this case may include 
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a flow of good spirits/* and a jo5^ous sense of renewed 
’vigour and power. This is clearly illustrated, too, in play. 
It is to be noted, however, that the pleasure arising from the 
activity itself cannot become the primary aim of our action. 
Even in play we have to set up a sort of fictitious aim, 
e.f/., realising the role of a soldier, winning a football 
match, in order to be able to enjoy the activity. 

The proportion between tbe coiitril^utions of the two 
great sources of human action here distinguished varies 
in the case of different individuals. If, for example, we 
compare different men’s ideas of friendship, we can readily 
see that there is the blinder and more instinctive, and the 
more calculating, hedonistic type. One sort of man will 
seek his friend, much as a dog seeks his master, under the 
stimulus of a strong gregarious instinct specialised by the 
circumstances of his life. He is quite happy just to sit 
quietly at his side. The other kind seeks the society of 
his friend with a frankly hedonistic purpose — to secure 
some fresh entertainment, for example, witty talk or 
humorous stories. (Note A.) 

We may now briefly sketch the course of development 
of conation during the first years. In doing this we shall 
follow the series of levels, sensory, perceptual, etc., distin- 
guished above. 

Sensation and Movement. Besides having quite early 
a number of congenitally determined movements, children 
seem to possess a fond of motor energy, the discharge of 
which causes them the greatest satisfaction. The diffiise 
movements of a baby’s limbs are accompanied by coos and 
smiles which indicate pleasure. Not only so, he delights in 
certain forms of sense-stimulation and directs his move- 
ments towards prolonging the pleasant excitement. Prof, 
Stout says : The primary craving with, which the educa- 
tion of the senses begins, so far as it does not involve such 
special practical needs as that for food, may be described 
as a general craving for stimulation or excitement In 
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y«* presumably pleasant, impulsiv, 

auneTtbp nJ ^oUings, there giudualb 

apeai the modified movements which are fitted to sustaii 

pkaspt sensations. A bright colour compels the notice o 

t definite movements fittec 

pro ong his satisfaction. Thus, he moves his heac 

“r* favourable position, and may even 
. letch OTt his hpd or creep towards what attracts hiin.i 
I asunated by the object, he modifies instinctive and im- 
plsive movemeps and welds them into one co-ordinated 
sy stem which subsequent similar occasions will render more 
and more perfect. 

above, is a great means of developing 
' e child s motor responses. In a very youn^ child the 
movements caused by pain are very diffuse and in extreme 
cases may end in convulsions. Often, however, some 
movement may chance to alleviate or remove the pain. 
ihe_ result of this instinctive process of trial and failure 
peijists, and later there is an association between a pain 
and m palliative or remedial movement. Pain not only 
modifies movement, but it compels us to discriminate ob- 
jects in our environment. A child stung by a bee or a 
nettle IS apt to treat a similar object with respect, the as- 
sociation with a painful experience giving a deterrent 
meaning. o o 

Movement at the Perceptual Level. A further stage 
IS reached when the child has definite perceptions. Many 
iptmctive movements appear first at this level, includin'^r 
A + ™ emotional reactions of anger, fear, etc” 
At this level, too, there appears a clearer type of hedonically 
determined movement. As a simple example of this type 
let us take the picking of a flower. The child recognises 
the object as a flow'er, and an agreeable fetding as well as 
a nidiment of desire for the flower being aroused, he im- 
mediately stoop.s to pluck it. This is an illustration of 
simple conative impulse, the interesting presentation being 

’ See Miss Shinn, Notes on the Development of a Child, p. 14. 
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imnu4iately followed by tbe movement. At this stage the 
child is still largely at the mercy of stimuli oonuiig from 
the external world. He would most probably let the 
dower fall if some one offered him a gaily-coloured ball, 
thereby illustrating that his conative activity is. for the 
most part, a series of short jerky iiights followed by brief 
halts. It is the novelty of his environmen t which explains 
this rapid displacement of old attractions by new 
A second stage may I ‘ 
dower leads to a series 
tive eontinwity , 
hut be shows an 
sticks it in a 

the movement is occasioned b}" a perce 
with the diOerence that the possession 
examination and retention. C 
pulse but is sustained by continued interest 
objectively-determined attention passe; 
determined attention, and conation b 

The activity involved is i 

conative impulse and a 
years the germ of . 
eluding a certain obstinacy 
form of persistency which shows itself as a 
ments directed to a particular end, marks 
of conative development. Because t" 
sistence or continuity our 
ments may be termed quasi-voluntary 

A still further advance may 1 

so far as to run home % 
mother. The series is 
by a percept, but now 
ing the dower to his mother and sharini 
her. In such actions we l , 

imp^'fect form of it which, since it is 
may T ^ ■ 

Effects of Ex{wrience. 
of children are diffused, and much energy 


be noted when the picking of a 

j of movements involving cona- 

The child not only obtains the dower 
intelligent, continuous interest in it — 
buttonhole, smells it, and so on. Just as before, 

ption of the dower, 

1 of it leads to its 
Conation begins as an im- 
■ ■ ■ the initial 

IS into subjectively- 
becoines continuous, 
intermediate between a mere 

full explicit desire. In tbe earliest 

of volition shows itself in persistency, in- 
in motor activity. But that 
series of moye- 
a higher stage 
of this element of per- 
second class of perceptual move- 

be noted when the child goes 

with the dower and show it to his 
initiated, as in the former cases, 
the percept calls up the iclen of show- 

' ' ■ tg his delight with 

find the beginning of desire, that 

• ■ binitiated by percepts, 

he called PeTception-prompted Desire. 

Many of the early movements 
is wasted, owing 
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■ecision. How does this difftise 
ction ’’ become restricted ? 


movement or 
Some interesting 
Uustrate' the pro- 
in cages, which 
were so cievised, that by moving a catch on the door of the 
cage the animal could escape and obtain some fish that was 
placed outside in full view of the imprisoned animal. The 
sight of the food caused the cat to make a series of random 
clawings and scratchings, until at last some lucky move- 
ment chanced to hit the catch and open the door. This 
expeiiment was repeated many times with the same animal, 
the object being to determine the effect of repetition ; and 
it was found that the time taken to escape gi'aduaJly 
diminished, until at last the animal freed itself at once 
(NoteB). 

A similar process of trial with 
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such movements as are l 
novel element (c/. p. 261 ). 
tion and, later, Play begin 
velopment of movement. 

As pointed out above 
first over co-ordinated 
the trunk {e.g., tl. 

thighs) and only later over those involvin' 
extremities of the limbs (e.g. 

But this generalisation holds goc 
ment of i 

control of the subject, and n, ’ 
reason for this is that in the ( 
level, arcs we must suppose connections, 
able complexity, to be complete at birth 
speak of their development at all from 
the mdividual, but only from that i 
Throughout this gradual advance 
ency to select the useful, that 
from the field of 
constituted that we strive to < 
fast to pleasure, and this is the 
sistency or cessation and redirection 
Ideo-Motor Action. It has been 
mat when a person shuts his 
j’ect, say a bookcase on 1 !_ ' 
movement in that direction. Common 
similar examples. 
tne interpretation of slight 
to suggestions : i ' ' 
many of the spectators kick, oblivious 
comfort. Again, when 3 
ence we are apt to repeat at lealt 
01 the original occurrence, 
it is concluded that motor 

^ ^ Hence Prof Thorndike^ 
mgof the&gers appca-rr* 
to be •well founded m 


a combination of the old with some 
It is at this period that Imita- 

to be potent factors in the de- 

(see p. ' 32 ), control "'iS' "acquired" 

movements involving muscles near 
the muscles of the shoulders or of the 

-g muscles nearer 
those of the fingers). 

, . w ^^ly of the deveion-* 

movements earned out under the inteffigSl 

I not of spinal reflexes.! The 
case of the spinal, or first 
even of consider- 
so that we cannot 
the point of view of 
of the race. 

1 the child shows a tend- 
is the beneficial, movement 
non-voluntary movement. We are so 
escape from pain and to hold 
> principle that causes per- 
of effort. 

experimentally shown 
_ eyes, and thinks of some oh- 
ms nght, his body makes a slight 

mu "'?i‘ ®^P®rience supplies 

Ihus, the thought-reader depends upon 
^ - ^ movements made in answer 
and at critical junctures in a football match 

, j of their neighbours’ 

reciting a vivid personal experi- 
j some of the movements 
From evidence such as this 
images or ideas tend of them- 
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selves to pass into movement. The nervous energy which 
IS involved m the reinstatement of the idea tends to pass 
over into the associated motor tracts, and so to produce 
movement. Such involuntary movements are called Ideo- 
Motor Aotiom.^ Whenever ideas of movement fail to pass 
mto_ action it is because we inhibit the motor impulse or 
the incipient movement.^ 

It is to be noted that the motor image in this case may 
he ot the most shadowy and fleeting character. Where 
there is no impediment, and the movement can be carried 
out immediately, the rudiment of motor image becomes 
submerged m the fuller and more vivid experience of the 
tanassthetic sensations arising from the movement itself. 
St^ards analysing it out as a separate stage 

In children, as well as in savages, the tendency for 
motor ideas to act themselves out is very great, as we 
may see in the frequency with which they talk to tliem- 
selves and dramatise their ordinary conversation. When 
children have few ideas, i.e., when they are just advancing 
to the ideational level, much of their action seems to be 
of this kind. The very paucity of ideas favours this, for 
there are no competing ideas to induce inhibition and 
present material for choice. At this time action has a 
jerkiness comparable with that noted at the early per- 
ceptual level. “ No sooner imagined than done ” is 
the rule in such cases. The child jumping up from his 
unfinished meal is not mad : he is merely obsessed by an 
idea. Spontaneously recurring ideas are a familiar source 
of inattention and fidgetiness. As a compensation, the 
teacher may remember that he has only to suggest a line 
of action in such a way as to produce a vivid idea of it, 
in order to ensure its performance. ’ 

Imitation. The term imitation refers primarily to the 

^ C/. stout, Manual, pp. 486, 486. 

^ sphere is a certain analogy between this submergence of the motor 
image and that of rudimentary image in the intenser sensuous experience 
in many cases of perceptual recognition. 

31 ^ 
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copying of another’s movements. An imitative movement 
s one which is called forth ty the presentation of a like 
movement earned out by another ; a young child laughs 
when he sees or hears his nurse laugh; and'later, he tnes 
to crack a whip m the way he has seen his elder brother 
do. Imitative movements may be divided into two classes 
the bpontaneoios and the Deliberate or purposive, and 
these, broadly speaking, answer respectively to the per- 
ceptual level and the ideational level. By such imita- 
tive movements animals and young children gi-eatly extend 
the tange mid yanety of their movements and at the same 
tone acquire those reactions to their social environment 
which experience has shown to be most serviceable 
Spontaneous Imitation. The imitative movements of 
young children are largely of the first kind : the mere 
^ght or sound suflices to caU forth an imitative response. 
The pet monkey that tried to shave himself as he had 
seen his master do, and the child who appropriated his 
fathers pipe, paper, and easy chair and occasionally rose 
to knock imaginary ashes out of the pipe, are so far S 
the same level of intelligence. In eaL^ case there is a 
complete absence of any idea of a definite end or purpose ■ 
the monkey had not the slightest wish to improve his 
prsonal appearance and the child was guiltless of any in- 
tention to be “ Uittle man ”. He was just impelled to act 
m the way another person had acted. 

The question whether imitation is instinctive has been 
answered m different ways. It is certainly instinctive in 
the sense that when the required associations and the cor- 
responding nervous connections have been formed between 

the visual (or audito:^) and the motor centre there is a 
tendency to respond imitatively to the lead of another’s 
movement It is to be remembered, too, that the action 
imitated is frequently backed up by an instinctive tendency 

thd +• another performs it, Jo 

that the imitative impulse comes into play ”.i Imitation 
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IMITATIVE MOVEMENTS 


thus both calls certain instinctive motor tendencies into 
activity and gi-eatly aids others to develop. 

imitative movements occur very early in 

‘■'■It- ““8 to Dar™ Ji “Zer, 
CnS? pouting begins at the age of four 

“i f liowever, till towards the last quarter 

movements becoiim well 
maiked and frequent. From this time onwards children 

hm d ” movement of the 

hand and any other movements which produce a Kvely 

effect, such as rattling a hunch of keys. In the second 

hrs hfr r ^ P^-ominent part 

ii: a .1?^^ f interesting imitations observable in 

movements opider persons in wnting, drawing and so 
forth. Irnitation is limited on both the motor and the 
^nsory side by the operation of the law of apperception . 
The new action must combine a certain amount of famili- 
arity with its novelty : the sight of a ball being tossed by 
another interests a child only so far as it connects with 
his previous expenence— tossing or similar movements • 
and the movements required for catching a ball are only 
possible when many motor adjustments of arms and 
trunk have already been carried out. 

The second phase of imitation appears when the child 
begins to act with less of machine-like regularity. Thus 
he may accidentally knock a spoon on a plate, with the re- 
sult that thesound gives rise to a shock of pleasant sur- 
pass -which IS sho-wn by the facial expression. Presently 
he desires a repetition of the experience and performs the 
movements again and again until he loses interest in the 
proceeding. This has been called self-imitation, and it 
illustrates the idea of an organic circuit spoken of above 
(see p. 121) . But he may vary the procedui-e by knocking 
any other piece of glass or crockery within his reach ; in 
which case self-imitation shades into BJxpeTimentinQ 
With the growth of free ideas comes Reminiscent Imita- 
tion a rehearsal of what has been seen or heard previously 
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— and, later still, Deliberate Imitation, a Mglier process 
to which we shall return in the next chapter. 

Imitation and Opposition. Imitation is a potent factor 
in human development. Its significance lies in the fact 
that it vastly enlarges the field of motor activity. It is 
an easy means of reaching new, and enlarging and per- 
fecting old, motor attainments. The imitative impulse, 
strong in certain animals, is ixniversal in the case of man. 
The Cape Town Kaffir dons a top hat, sports a brass 
watch-chain and swings a walking-stick ; the aesthetic lady 
professes to enjoy her Browning ; fashions wax and wane ; 
crowds act in concert, and panics on the money-market 
spread — simply because man is a gregarious animal and is 
influenced by the actions of his kind. 

We are, however, saved from the horror of uniformity of 
behaviour which the imitative impulse left to itself would 
introduce; for there is doubtless an impulse to oppose, 
which is as fundamental as that to imitate, and which 
limits and modifies its action. We show not only origin- 
ality in selecting what we imitate, but also the love for 
contrasting one’s self “with one’s fellows in behaviour, in 
opinion, or in power The proportion in which these 
two contrasted tendencies, imitation and opposition, are 
present forms one of the chief elements in temperament, 
the person with strong initiative having more, and the 
docile individual less, of the developed instinct of opposition. 
The highest type of character is that in which there is a 
fine blend of both. Other conditions modify the force of 
imitation. Firstly, many actions cannot be completely imi- 
tated : thus no amount of practice would make a Blondin 
or a Garrick. Secondly, in many cases before perfect 
imitation is reached, the desire for complete excellence 
has vanished : we can perform the action sufficiently well 
for our purpose and further effort is useless. Thirdly, a 
chance variation of the imitative attempt may give pleasure 
and lead to a new type of action. Thus a boy imitating 

1 Brol, Boyce, Outlimi of JPsycholog'y, p. 227 ; <?/., Vmt Lloyd Morgan, 
Psychology for T^achetB, cfiap. vi. 
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another’s whistling may strike a new and more pleasing 
note, and, experiencing the thrill of origination, may modify 

Ms former purpose. . ■ 

The value of the impulses of imitation and opposition 
to the educator can hardly be exaggerated. With regard to 
imitation, an appeal to this impulse in the case of children, 
as in that of the higher animals, is often the best, and 
sometimes our sole, means of instruction. One does not 
verbally explain to a dog or an infant how to pick up the 
newspaper. The seeing of a pair of compasses or a needle 
used by a teacher, or the hearing of the pronunciation of a 
foreign word, is more effective than the reading of pages of 
instructions about such matters. There are, however, two 
cautions necessary here : (1) We should see that the move- 
ment required is well within the power of the scholar. Thus 
in physical exercises we should observe a proper gradation 
and sequence, gradually building up, in accordance with 
the principle of apperception, from the simple movements 
common to young children. (2) We must be careful to ex- 
hibit a good model, for children imitate the bad as easily as 
the good. The teacher has to watch his own behaviour, 
the forms of language he uses and so forth, just because 
his pupils are disposed to copy him in everything. 

^ Prom the directions of imitation the teacher may often 
divine the interests of the child. We may not be able to 
predict that a child who is continually imitating a carpenter 
will become a fine cabinet-maker; but we can take the 
fact into consideration in educating him, making use of 
the natural reaction” as a sign that the time has 
arrived for some particular line of development, say that of 
a manual training workshop. 

As a source of stimulus, imitation is invaluable : he was 
a shrewd boy who placed an ostrich egg in front of his 
bantam together with the inscription Keep your eye on 
this and do better ! ” A teacher who is keen to produce good 
drawing will do well to select the best drawing in the class, 
and, after a few judicious remarks, to pin it up in a con- 
spicuous place ; and, further, to allow the backward scholars 


* he - aoMTifE mmnon 

to see the better ones at work. If he cares for experiment 
he may tabulate the marks; recording the procfress and 
Sm wm® the results, of good teaching, first without; and 
tion accompanying spirit of emula- 

manual dexterities and in that of accom- 
1 shments, such as drawing, imitation passes rapidly into 
unulation and almost always makes for progress. ^It is 
obMoiis that, as a moral force, imitation may produce either 

dealiim Jithwtlf*^' consideration is needed in 

(Icaim^ with well-meant attempts to imitate older neonle 

even m so awkward a case as that of the little giri who 

chaL* witWh^®'T“ painting the din&g-room 

obaiis with the colours oi her new paint-box. The good 

intention which prompts such actions is valuable, ^and 
theiefore correction must be made in the kindliest and 
most tactful way. It is weU, further, to make allowance 
lor children s strong imitative impulses in dealing with their 
aults, e.g., by punishing with special severity the rinl 
leader m concerted acts of diso^dience. ^ 

educator has to seek to check 
the excises of imitation, to teach the boy to think and to 

penden^S?f^'f ffort to develop this more inde- 

penduit kind of activity he will find, as will be shown in 

in go«l Sa’d^^^* impulses of opposition will stand him 

Piny- Like imitation. Play has its 
roots m instinct: the kitten chasing fallen l^ves or 

nX'^ir " obeying an instinXT’im- 

pulse. There are two chief theories of play. 

is tfie result of discharges of accumulated motor enemy 
the motor neiwe-centres being surcharged with enSl‘ 
the animal s playful movements are the means by winch 

ySti^ words, piy t 

systematised form of impulsive movement. In support of 

restleUIn^plaST^l^ animals and children are 

restless and playful after sleep and food, e.g., in the morn- 


li- 

.lPUi.LiLa-. , 
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<5hiefly in the early years of liff 
'■ with advancing age 

(0) The Adaptation Theory. With the snread of th 

"aS3 ® has arisen.^ Play is re 

f,aided as haying a meaning in the development of th, 
higher animals. Playful actions are a relSSal of sS 
leactions to enyironment as will be serviceable, and possibh 
necessary, to the animal in the adult stage. Thf kitted 
that chases and bites a ball of wool is learning the move' 
ments by which, later on, it will catch its prey. HomJoi 

stresLpon the ideij 

unon ^ > a puppy lies in wait to pounce 

upon his unwary brother, he is recurring to the move- 
ments used by his wild ancestors in getting food, 
triift, P^hable that each theory contains a part of the 
tiuth. Play, as a form of movement, is no doubt sustained 
by the impulses to movement growing out of that accmuida- 
tion of simplus energy which characterises the first years 

1 -L+ 1 }f consistent with the view 

that playful movements will be of future service More 

discharge itself along the 

\ down-the congenital systems-and 

these have been formed and developed by the evolution of 
the race, and are so far recapitulatory. But in so far as an 
animal s^environinent and needs are similar to tho.se of its 
ancestors such recapitulation is itself preparation for futui-e 
action, i he kitten springing upon a moving ball is letting 
out its stored motor energy through a congenital system 
of movements which has been perfected by its ancestors • 
and, in so far as mouse-hunting will be necessary for its 
future welfare, it is schooling itself for later serviceable 

From a psychological point of view, play activity is 
sense that it is free and uncontrolled 
and tiirther not consciously directed to any useful result! 
it IS largely self-sustaining activity prompted and pro- 
longed by Its own pleasurable interest. Play is also 
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greatly supported by 'the impulse of imitation. Most of the 
play which children invent for themselves imitates the 
actions of older folk, nurse, parents and others, in their real 
environment, as well as those of the heroes of fiction,^ 

Forms and Periods of Play. In the child play has a 
quasi-volimtary character. It is modified by ‘‘that intelli- 
gence which is typical of the human species. A kitten 
at play always keeps within a certain narrow range of 
movements, but a child will vary his actions day by day. 
There are two main periods in the deyelopment of play in 
children : that of solitary play, which is noticeable in the 
earliest years when the child is mainly at the perceptual 
level, and that of social play, w^hich becomes more and 
more prominent as he advances to the ideational level 
Early forms of play assist the development of imagination 
and extend the range of movement. Images are made 
definite by play; and as the ideas become clearer they 
pass into action ; and thus orderly trains of ideas correlated 
with suitable movements are established. The limits of 
perception are transcended gradually. At first, the wooden 
horse is put into a stable, harnessed to a cart, or taken 
to a field to graze. Later, it is ridden in an imaginary 
race, and later still, the young hero rides as a prince into 
deadly danger and performs the doughtiest deeds. The 
horse has, at this stage, become a mere cue for the starting 
of the needed trains of images and ideas. 

Games of “ make-believe often require the co-operation 
of others, and it is at this point that social play begins and 
the time approaches for the child to take part in the 
games which are so characteristic of the Anglo-Saxon. At 
least this can be said for our national games, that by means 
of them a boy gets experience of corporate life which will 
be useful to him all his days. The subordination of self 
to the welfare of the team or club, the ready and willing 
obedience to superiors, the co-operation for a common end, 

^ On the different theories of Kay see the works of Karl Groos, T}m Play 
of Animals^ and The Play of Man, together with the Prefaces by 3* Mark 
Baldwin. 
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and the sense that the eyes of the world are upon him 
provide no unworthy preparation for later social conduct’ 
On these grounds organised games should be included m a 
part of school education. So, too, should the play which is 
obviously a preparation for future life. A doll’s tea-party is 
a fine opportoty for teaching how to set a table, to handle 
crockery, and to behave suitably. Yet the employment of 
It by the teacher requires no little tact in order to secure for 
the players that sense of freedom and abandonment which 
IS the essence of play. The formal physical exercises of 
the gymnasium are good, but they can'not be compared 
•mth the self-directed' activities of the playground with 
tiieir heightened pleasurable consciousness. 

Verbal Suggestion of Movement. Another form of 
early movement having something of the ideo-motor 
character is action excited by verbal suggestion. We 
sometimes catch ourselves moving the arm in listening to 
a vivid description of a fight. Such an action is non- 
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When the familiar bottle appears. He is now attaining 
the Ideational level of free ideas. At this level Desire in 
the fuller and explicit sense pf the word, begins ; and here 



analyse a case of simple volition. Suppose a 

to Ihv ' M ^ suddenly wishes go out 

to play. 1 he wish grows more intense as the idea of the 

play grows Mler, ennched by memories of past experience, 
.ho desire toi the play tends to call up images of move- 
ments to be earned out, e.g., of fetching the hoop from 
the cupboard ; and when this process of motor representa- 
t on, sustained by the desire, becomes sufficiently vigorous 
will provided that nothing interferes with ' the wish' 

% The great difference between 
ype of movement and the ideo-motor twe described 
above IS the mterventaon pf a stage of full exploit desire of 

tiot wither! a feeling of dissatisfac- 

t on with the actual situation and a longing for an ideal 

ituation. Desire is an essential factor in t truly voh 
tional process. ““ 

« Jf whole of this 

^ desire many 

fanciful things; but since no ideas of suitable actions for 
lealismg these occur to his mind, the desires remain mere 
^ tetless wishes Again, although the desire may b^Sr 
something which is attainable, yet the conditions of attain- 
ment may not be realised at the moment, as when a 
c nld desires his dinner an hour before the proper dinner- 
hour. In such cases, if the state of desire persists he 
active tension grows markedly painful and dominates con- 
sciousness. This may be called Obstructed Desire 1 Much 
Set fruitless unrealisable 

Avohtional process consists, then, of (1) a desire'for 

Ward Sima the Britannica, p. 74. Prof 

Waid limits the term desire to what we have called “ ObetraSed Desire 
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something, (2) an idea of suitable action nv 
realising the desire fEe ^ 

neoted Md aSufcS ' oon 

w]-,^Av I ceitaiii persistence and forcp 

y! ii of Self as agent and i 

nat of will, IS exceedingly doubtful. ^ 

Aversion is the negative aspect of desire. It is a 
endency way from a certain situation which is in itseli 
painful. Familiar examples are the fact Xr ^ ■ 

an uncomfortable chair sooner or later leads to movenmnT 
wd that he disobedient boy shrinks from 

the headmaster. In aversion the painful element 

thwartin-%r*df “‘f If ted experience, not in the 
tdwarting or delaying of the fruition of an ideal or 
imagined expenence as in the case of desire.’ 

With the growth o.f imagination more complex desires 

Stored u?to hi^'"’ of'^e^petL: 

stored up in his memory, plays many parts. His early 

lesiies are apt to be capricious and fleeting. But late/ 

as Ideal constraction of the self progresses, the emergS 

SflSff f ““S' Because he hi““ 

M the boy begins to take seriously 

to the mathematics, with which hitherto he has but played^ 

dts re me the purpose of his life, a dominant 

de^ie, colouring the whole of his experience. 

Ihe insatiability of human desire is proverbial For 
man present experience is but rarely satisfying:— 

We look before and after 
And pine for what is not. 

On the other hand, among an 
rudimentary only, and confined 
In their case action, 
and instinct — is I 

response to sense-stimuli. 

1 Whether the state o£ desire when realisation is not ureatlv retarded is 
parnfal, rs doubtlui, A boy may be said to enjoy desiLg a Vlassure^^^ 


animals desires are probably 
— I to a few higher species, 
•other than that prompted by appetite 
largely the outcome of simple impulse in 
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Atteiittoii and Voluntary Movement. As has been im- 
plied in this account of voluntary movement, selective 
attention is an essential part of the process. 

It may be added that attention to the motor idea in the 
volitional process is in general occasional and slight. Even 
in learning a new movement we attend mostly 'to the end 
to be reached, the motor idea being relatively vague and 
semi-conscious. When, moreover, the movement to be 
carried out is a familiar one, there seems to be no distinct 
stage of motor representation. It tends to be slurred over, 
becoming submerged in the immediately succeeding stage 
of motor experience — that of motor sensations. 

The actual carrying out of a voluntary movement in- 
cludes a physiological process — the innervation of a certain 
group of muscles — to which, as is now commonly supposed, 
there corresponds no mode of consciousness (of, p. 116 , 
Note B) . Yet we are conscious of our movements because 
of the kinassthetic sensations to which they give rise. 
It is this new experience which is the base of our con- 
sciousness of activity, or of being agents. When viewed 
in relation to this consciously realised action the desire is 
spoken of as the cause or motive ; and the result, so far 
as represented and aimed at, as the end} 

We will now trace out the further development of the 
process involved in voluntary movement. At the present 
stage we shall be mainly concerned with the gradual ex- 
tension and mastery of the field of movement. The 
growth of the initial element of desire or motive will be 
traced out in the following chapter. 

Motor Improvement. The process of trial and error 
may be described as nature’s method of education. The 
way, however, is often long and painful, and it is for the 
educator to make the rough path smooth. The drill 
lesson may serve as an example of the process of learning 
movement in the shortest and best way. The teaching of 

1 The word ** end ” (Greek reKos) means here not merely that which comes 
last in order of time, but that, the idea of which determines the movement 
and makes it an int^gent action. 
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wh-T (a) the showing of a pattern, by 

winch the child gets a senes of visual impressions; (b) the 

imitation of the movement, which yields kinesthetic sensa- 
tions corresponding to, and associated with, the visual im- 
•’ intimate combination of (a) and 

W ; (a) increased control of the kinesthetic series and 
inhibition of mal-ad]ustments so that ‘the word of com- 
rnand supersedes the pattern ; and (e) practice, which 
gives smoothness and regularity. 

Certain rules of practice should be observed. It is 
tound that short practice periods, separated by moderate 
intervals, are best, giving fewer mal-adjustments and more 
certain progress m smoothness and rapidity. The practice 
periods must not, however, be too short, for then the pupil 
d^s not reach the end of the “ warming-up ” period, after 
wnicn the most rapid progress is made (cf. p. 39) All 
practice during fatigue is injurious and hinders progress, 
causing increase in mal-adjustment and often distaste for 
the exercise. Eapidity of movement is of secondary im- 
portance ; only when the details of execution are perfect 
should increase of speed be aimed at. “ Form first, speed 
next,” should be the rule. Ehythm is not only an im- 
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which we a«^uire the knack.' This is a striking example 
of scientific investigation corroborating common experience. 
As all cyclists know, facility in riding a bicycle comes at a 
burst. In the learning of a new' subject a period of dis- 
couragement is followed by sudden illumination and under- 
.standing. B. L. Stevenson declared that some of his 
finest w'ork was elaborated in sleep. To the same class, 
perhaps, belongs the phenomenon known as getting 
second wind ”, In these cases w'e have to suppose that 
there is earned out some “ psycho-physical ” process of ad- 
justment, of the nature of w'hich we know at present very 
little. Teachers must treat the plateau period optimistic- 
'illy regarding it as the forerunner of sudden attainment. 

Experimental evidence has shown that easy -well-graded 
exercises are best. Thus, in using dumb-bells the greatest 
proficiency is obtained by beginning with light weights 
and proceeding by slight increases. As a last point we 
may mention that in all drill there should be some pro- 
adjnstment of attention to the movement in order to secure 
a maximum benefit. This preadjustment will involve a 
more or less distinct image of the kind of movement to 
be carried out. Yet this preadjustment should involve as 
little as possible of effort, which is distinctly unfavourable, 
since it tends to distract attention by introducing an 
element of self-consciousness. 

Progress in gaining command of the organs of move- 
ment depends very much on the adaptiveness, or what 
Prof. Eoyce calls “ docility,” shown by the child in re- 
adjusting past motor experiences to new circumstances 
and aims. Throughout this progressive extension of the 
range of movement there is a double process of isola- 
tion and combination of elements. The carrying out of 
a voluntary movement implies the inhibition of any other 
motor tendencies active at the time. The learning of 
even so simple-looking a movement as pointing -with the 
forefinger implies a somewhat difficult process of isolating 

' See Judd, Q$n^tic Psychology for Teachers, p. 248, and Bryan and Harter, 
loc. dt. 
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to wnte, a child has to check a tendency to other 
toi™te°* movements, such as those of the head, legs 

Not only so, in learning new complex movements 
iess motor concomitants and old associations of ir 
elements have to be broken through. Many ma 
movements involve a dissolution of previous custoi 
combinations, as is illustrated in the new co-ordinatic 
niigers and hands needed for piano-playing, typewrii 


to construct new movements. Such simple actions as 
carrying an object to the mouth are acquired by combin- 
ing the grasping or holding movement of the fingers %vith 
the carrying movement of the arm. Similarlv, in learning 
the later movements of writing, a child has" to hold the 
pen in a certain way, and to combine a relatively fixed 
position of the fingers with the necessary movements of 
arm, hand and fingers.* AU new exercises, such as those 
of school-drill, of skating, bicycling, imply a like con- 
structive activity (compare above, pp. 261 f.). 

Further Developments of Voluntary Movement. The 
voluntary movements thus acquired undergo certain 
changes as the^ result of development. A word or two 
may suffice to indicate the general characteristics of this 
progress. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

As has been sufficiently illustrated, movement becomes, 
with advancing development, less an immediate response 
to the sense-presentation of the moment, less like a reflex 
action in its form. By this is meant that it takes on 
more of the look of an action initiated by internal forces. 
This accords with the general order of mental develop- 
ment, from external sense to internal processes of imagina- 

^ See Judd, Genetic Psychology for Teachers^ chap, vi. 
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tioii and thought (see above, p, 65). This substitution of 
an internal for an external or sensuous mode of initiation 
involves the storing of the mind with images of objects 
of desire and of suitable actions. 

One characteristic of this motor development rcs|uires 
to be especially emphasised. In the early stages motor 
images play an important part. It is, of course, difficult 
for the adult, most of whose movements have grown easy 
and semi-mechanical by many repetitions, to detect this 
motor image in bis own experience. Yet. any one who 
can clearly recall the experience of learning to get the 
feet on to the pedals of a bicycle after mounting will know 
how in an early stage of the accomplishment pretty dis- 
tinct images of the required movements appeard In 
certain cases the motor representation is much less marked. 
This applies to learning to write or draw from a copy. In 
these cases, as we know, the attention is fixed on the 
visual form before the eye, and the movements seem to 
take care of themselves. Yet it is necessary, in order to 
understand how the movement should get initiated at all, 
to assume a momentary stage of motor imagination. Ee- 
petition and practice, by diminishing the intensity of the 
whole conscious process, appears to reduce the dimensions 
of thivS motor image to the vanishing-point. We see or 
imagine, say, a line, and straightway draw it (Note C). 

The progress made in the several stages of this acquisi- 
tion of the command of the organs of movement ^^ill 
vary with the active disposition of the child, and with 
the character of his suiToundiiigs. Confining our atten- 
tion for the present to the internal conditions, we may 
instance these as among the more important : (a) we have 
to assume a special motor disposition — something of the 

motor ’’ type, as it has been called, with its readiness to 
react promptly and vigorously on sensory stimuli. Along 

* The advantage of this illustration is that it refers to a movement which 

cannot be seen, bat only * ** felt In my own case deiinite niotor images 
became prominent in a second stage after one of more or ksB random 
“ feeling about for the pedals. 
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tie : sens6-iro,|)r0s-'' 
, . . .. one another ■ in 

their orderly reproduction. It may 
natural basis will pretty certainly 
in muscular activity and its eflects, 
ill lead to the habitual direction of at- 
motor experiences. 

The attainment of a large and firm command of the 
odily organs is an important preliminary to the growth 
ot the higher volitional processes. All our actions, even 
tie lofty moral action of a hero, are carried out by means 
ot movements of various kinds. Not only so, the very 
process of acquiring this command of movement implies 
in a rudimentary form, the higher volitional qualities! 
and more particularly persistence in effort and trial 
resolution in overcoming difficulties, and practical intelli- 
gence in comparing and choosing between alternatives. 
Anybody who watches an infant, even in the first year' 
trying to combine manual movements, so as to raise or 
to turn over a heavy and unmanageable object, may see 
how m this early and crude form of action the attributes 
o the higher volition begin to manifest themselves 
Movement and Habit. The term Habit may, 'as we 
have seen (c/. p. 69), be used in a comprehensive sense to 
connote the effect of repetition of experience. In the 
sphere of thought, of feeling and of conation alike, repeti- 
tion lias its effect, which is felt by us as increased fainihar- 
ity or facility. 

The effect of such repetition is most strikingly illustiutecl 
m action. We are said to do a thing under the influence 
of habit when we carry out a familiar action, in response 
to_ some initiating stimulus, with a greatly reduced con- 

sciousness. Examples of such hfl.hifma.l 


* 



daily life, e,g,, walking, dressing and writing. All such 
movements take on something of the mechanical or auto- 
matic character of a reflex action, and for this reason they 
have been called Secondarily Eeflex Actions They 
differ from pure reflexes, however, in the fact that they 
are capable of modification, with greater or less difficulty. 
Although we usually dress in a particular order, -we can 
by an effort of wull vary the operation ; whereas wm might 
fliul it almost impossible to alter a trick of manner per- 
sisted in from early years. 

It has been already shown that every movement tends 
by repeated performance to grow definitely set and easier, 
involving leSvS of close attention and conscious effort. On 
the physiological side we find that the degree of organisa- 
tion of any neural path increases with the number of re- 
petitions, each successive neural excitation deepening the 
trace or physiological disposition left by previous per- 
formances of the movement {ef. p. 68), The psychical 
disposition ” is felt by us as an increased facility of move- 
ment and a lessening of conscious effort. 

This increased facility in carrying out an oft-repeated 
action frequently involves a lessening, through a process 
of accommodation, of disturbing influences on the attention. 
This is illustrated in our every-day work, in which we get 
used to, and so neglect, noises, etc., which at the beginning 
were grievously disturbing. The '' capability of accommo- 
dation’* as measured by the readiness with which this 
adaptation to distracting noises, etc., is carried out, has 
been made the special subject of experiment in connection 
with the investigation of attention.^ 

When the increased facility of a movement due to 
repetition reaches its maximum, the conscious effort, and 
even attention, are at their minimum and sometimes 
seemingly absent. At this stage a barely conscious coiiative 
effort suffices to set the movement or series of movements 
going. After its initiation the whole series works itself out, 
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* See above, p. 143 ; abo MeuiBann, op, i., pp. 505 C 
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each movement reinstating its successor. A similar i^heiio- 
menon is experienced in associated series such as those 
oi wor^. In the repeating of poetry, the first words lead 
on to the whole senes, w'hich proceeds, as it were, by 
itself. In all such cases the order of reinstatement is 
that of the original experience : it is as difficult to reverse 
a set of movements in drill as it is to say the alphabet 
backwards. 

Lastly it may be noted that the lapse of the volitional 
element in a habit involves the loss of the first pleasurable- 
ness of the action. “ Old fogeyism ” means, among other 
things, dining out, travelling abroad, etc., long after the 
activities and their results have ceased to yield substantial 
enjoyment. We continue these actions just becau.se we 
have got into the groove of habit, and should perhaps miss 
doing them. 

We have seen that in the execution of habitual move- 
ments a true volitional process occm-s, if at all, only at 
the outset. Aolition, however, immediately reappears 
upon the scene if the mechanical smoothness of the pro- 
cess is inteiTupted by any difficulty. The knitter is com- 
pelled to suspend the enjoyment of her novel in order to 
pick up a dropped stitch, and the crossing of a stile 
punctuates conversation. 

Strength of Habit. Habits, like the connections be- 
tween ideas, are of very different degrees of strength. 
The degree of perfection of a habit may be estimated by 
the promptness and the uniformity of the active response 
to stimulus. Thus the soldier’s automatic obedience to 
an order, as “ Attention ! ” is “ mechanically perfect ” 
when it follows instantly and is equally pronipt in every 
instance. The practical jokers who, by shouting “ Atten- 
tion ! ” caused their soldier comrade to drop the dinner ho 
was carrying, were well aware of this. The strength of a 
habit may be estimated in other ways also — for example, 
by the difficulty of controlling and of altering it, and 
further by the amount of discomfort which attends its 
accidental non-fulfilment, 
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Formation of Habits. A motor habit may arise auto- 
maticalljj without our going through a preliminary stage 
of volitional acquisition. This applies to the tricky ac- 
companiments of writing, such as putting out the tongue, 
which, according to Judd, grow out of the diflusion of 
nervous currents (see above, p. 865) } It applies also to 
such early and temporary tricks as sucking the thumb on 
going to bed,^ and to quaint little gestures picked up 
by a semi-conscious process of imitation. 

As these examples suggest, there is a close connection 
between habit and instinct. Instinctive movements are 
characterised by automatism, but they differ from habits 
in that they are not acquired by the possessor but are part 
of his congenital endowment. Since they appear at the 
period of greatest plasticity they form a basis for the 
formation of many habits which the individual may re- 
quire. Prof. Judd gives examples of habits growing out 
of modifications of instincts. Thus the permanent attitude 
taken up by a child towards animals, such as the cat, is 
a habit formed out of a sort of compromise between the 
two instinctive impulses, attraction and fear.^ Quasi- 
instinctive modes of action, such as curiosity, acquisitive- 
ness, imitation, are fertile sources of habit.^ Curiosity 
may easily be turned into thirst for knowledge, and ac- 
quisitiveness into orderly collection and classification. 
Such habits have a special strength and value, being 
grafted upon a natural propensity. 

Confining ourselves, however, to habits which are ac- 
quired by a triily volitional process, we may see from the 
above account that they involve two things : (1) a perfect 
mastery of a certain movement or group of movements, 
and (2) a firm connection of this with the presentation 
of a definite situation. The perfection of habit in the 

1 Judd, loc. cit, 

3 For a good aooount of the sucking habit, see K. G. Moore, Mental De- 
velopment of tJw Ghildy pp. 12 if. ; cf. M. Baldwin’s account of the develop- 
ment of the habit of right-handedness, Mental Dcvelopmenti chap, iv. 

^Psychology: General Introduction^ chap. viii. 

^ Cf* Problems in Mducatian, bj W. ii, Winch, p. 71. 
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soMiefs response to the ^*word of commancr’ is the 
result of all the initial effort put into the mastering of 
the action, and of the prolonged and unvarying repetition 
involved in years of drill-exercise. 

In the early years habits are in the making. Owing to 
the plastic condition of a child’s central nervous system, 
the^ building up of a habit is, in this period, much more 
rapid and less costly than at any subsequent period. In 
the later stages of youth a more extended process of ac- 
quisition, viz,, a severer initial effort (or rather series of 
efforts), as well as a much longer com’se of repetition, is 
needed to fix action in a definite direction. Not only so, 
since the habitual modes of movement acquired in early 
life, like the first impressions about things, are persistent 
and difficult to get rid of, the formation of good habits 
later on is obstructed by the tenacity of the opposed early 
habits. A child, for example, that has been allowed to 
adopt an awkward way of sitting, useless motor adjuncts 
in writing, or unpleasant tricks of manner, gives special 
difficulty to the educator just because of the process of 
disorganisation, that is, the breaking up of organised com- 
binations, which is involved in '^unlearning” the habit. 

Fixity and Plasticity of Movement : Habit and Adap- 
tive Growth. Owing to the recurrence of similar circum- 
stances and similar needs, a considerable part of our life 
— our routine life — comes under the dominion of the 
principle of habit. Thus the actions by which wo care for 
the needs of the body, our behaviour towards others and 
so forth, are controlled by this principle. Habit in this 
w^ay is clearly advantageous through the reduction of a. once 
difficult action to an easy automatic type, the nervous 
energy consumed in the early stages being economised, 
and set free for other purposes. So far, then, as our life- 
circumstances remain unaltered, and similar lines of re- 
sponsive action are required from us, the working of habit 
is a clear gain. The fixity and speed of response secured 
by habit are a first necessity in the schoolroom. 

Nevertheless, habit is a tendency which needs to be 
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balanced by another and opposcsd tendency, namely, that 
readineBS to modify and adapt our beiiavioiir which under- 
lies all development (sea above, p. 69). Habit must not 
go further than the uniformities of human life necessitate. 
To ^ carry the principle, beyond this point is to fall into 
a rigid narrowness- and woodeimess of behaviour. So 
.mechanical an action as writing may be iiiiduly narrowed 
and stereotyped by habit, when, for example, a boy later 
on finds himself unable to write a letter save when com- 
fortably seated at a table in a particular bodily posture. 
Again, the expression of thought is too narrowiy circum- 
scribed hj habit when confined to one organ of expression ; 
as in the case of Cxoldsmith, of whom Johnson said '' no 
man was more foolish when he had not a pen in his 
hand”. This undue narrowing appears, in another form, 
in the mechanical puppet-like sort of " good manners ” with 
its stiff bow and the rest. Good manners must, no doubt, 
grow into a habit, but they must remain a modifiable 
habit — our modes of accost, our gestures, etc., adapting 
themselves to the particular circumstances of the moment, 
and ^ to the particular person whom we are addressing. 
While, then, the formation of habits is an important part 
of what we mean by mental and moral development, it is 
not the whole. Fixity in definite directions must not 
exclude plasticity and modifiability in othei’s. The com- 
plete and absolute rule of habit marks the arrest of de- 
velopment (compare below, Note D, "Ambidexterity”).^ 
It may be added that all habits which are really service- 
ahie to us retain an intelligent element in the discTViii'i- 
nation of suitable situations. My latch-key-production 
habit fails as soon as absence of mind leads to its perform- 
ance before the wrong door. Fatigue and loss of mental 
power show themselves in this non-adaptive widening out 
of habits, as when the pencil and pipe get put into wrong 
pockets. Thus a habit may be defective either by an uii- 
due narrowing or by an undue widening of its scope. 

Oompare Baldwin on “ Habit and Accommodation,’^ Mental Bevekm- 
mmt, pp. 168 , 168 . f 
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EDUcATioNAii Control of Moy-eMeht. 

Exercise of the Motor Orgrans : Oeneral Alms* As 
alrea<iy illustrated, the child’s attainment of the command 
of his organs of movement is greatly promoted by the 
direction of others. No doubt, as Eousseau urged; a boy 
brought up in the country and left much to himself would 
develop considerable flexibility and precision of movement ; 
yet it is equally certain that he would not reach a full 
many-sided development of motor powers, including such 
complex and diflicuit co-ordinations as are required in the 
civilised life of to-day, those of reading aloud, writing 
and drawing. 

The work of training the muscular organs belongs in 
part to what is called Physical Education (c/. p. 34). 
The prominence assigned to the developinen t of the 
muscular system by kindergarten exercises, gymnastics, 
and the encouragement of out-of-door games, points to 
the recognition of the dependence of the general health 
and mental efficiency on muscular development. In its 
more elaborate forms, involving special practice and skill, 
bodily training aims at the development of a bodily ex- 
cellence, viz,, the strength, agility, etc., of the athlete, 
something distantly resembling the old Greek ideal of 
bodily perfection. 

The methodical exercise of the organs of movement 
connects itself, on one of its sides, wuth the processes of 
Intellectual Education. This is illustrated in the familiar 
work of the primary school, reading, writing, etc. But a 
larger view of the connection between manual movement 
and intellectual training takes us beyond this. We are 
beginning to see that in exercises such as drawing, sloyd 
and the like, wdiich engage eye and hand in the finer 
processes of reciprocal adjustment, the intelligence is 
beneficially exercised, that here, as in the earlier kinder- 
garten occupations, the child leans by doing. More 
particularly, as has been pointed out above (p. 1B7) , drawing 
is educative less, perhaps, as a fine-art sixbject than as 
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one of the most effective meaiiH of developing a fine and 
accurate visual observation. 

A-nother aim -which this methodical development of the 
organs of movement sets before itself is the formation of 
a general basis for useful action and technical work. Al- 
though general education has not to train specially for the 
useful arts, in exercising a child's hands it seeks to make 
the fingers ready and skilful, and so to develop a general 
manual aptitude, -which may afterwards be specialised in 
any particular line of technical training. The occupations 
of the kindergarten, such as paper-folding, stick-laying 
and the like, develop nimbleness of finger and precision 
of movement, as well as ease in acquiring new co-adjust- 
ments ; and in this way they form a useful elementary stage 
in the development of muscular skill, while the sloyd and 
other exercises of the school follow up this aim. 

Again, the value of these early motor exercises depends 
on the circumstance that they train the child in simple 
processes of volition. Movements are in every case the 
product of the child’s own conscious impulses, and as 
such are exercises of will. It is in movement that clear 
purpose and intention first display themselves, and that 
the first experiences of obstacle and the first training in 
steadfastness and patience of effort are reached. Hence 
the growing recognition of the importance of the rule: 
In forming the will, start from its outer or motor side.^ 

Methods of Bodily Training. • In assisting in this early 
stage of will-development the educator should bear in 
mind what Eousseau so ably emphasises, that children, 
being strongly disposed to use their muscular organs, 
develop their motor powers up to a certain point by self- 
education. Hence, they should from the beginning 
have ample opportunity for freely exercising their active 
organs, with only a general supervision and, at most, the 
imposition of a few necessary restraints. The nursery, 
and later the playground, should be so arranged as to 

^ For a careM disotission of this mazim, see Meiimann, op, pp. 

^14 if. 
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suggest and encourage vigorous bodily movement, as well 
as to direct it into definite lines of exercise. The im- 
portant part taken by imitation and play in the growth 
of voluntary movement suggests the advantages of com- 
panionship in those early stages of education. 

The regulative province of the educator in the first 
exercises begins with showing the child how to do things. 
To know when to show, and when not to show him, re- 
quires judgment. It is often better to cultivate the valu- 
able quality of mitiatweness, by requiring a child to strike 
out his own way of doing a thing, just as it is sometimes 
well to require him to discover the reason of something 
about which he asks. A mother who is ever interfering 
with her child’s spontaneous activity, from an excessive 
desire to regulate it, is losing sight of the first condition 
of all mental development! 

As the child grows, his actions become, in one direction, 
freer, in another, more subject to the control of the edu- 
cator. The parent has at an early stage to begin to drill 
him in the proprieties of civilised life, bidding him sit at 
table and hold his spoon in the prescribed way, articulate 
his words in the approved manner of educated adults, etc. 
And to this home instruction there is added later the 
more systematic training of the school. In the varied 
muscular activity of the kindergarten, in the manual 
exercises of drawing, writing, sloyd, etc., and in the em- 
ployment of the vocal organs in reading and singing, the 
teacher trains the child’s muscular powers in<,a number 
of different lines of orderly constructive activity. 

The object to be aimed at in all such exercises is to lead 
the child on to the best possible use and management of 
his organs of movement. The ideally perfect action is 
one which is fully adequate to the purpose in hand. At 
the same time, it follows Nature’s law of economy — the 
reaching of a result with the minimum expenditoe of 
energy. This law, by the way, is illustrated in many of 
chili-en’s self-prompted actions, such as the invention of 
easily executed manual signs for making known their wants. 
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In thin branch of early training a reasonable anioimt 
of effort should be called forth, since only so can there be 
a training of the will. The cbilcFs natural inclination to 
chuck” his tasks before they are completed should be 
strenuously opposed and overcome. Here, it is obvious, 
an appeal to some motive other tlian tlie mere pleasure of 
activity will often be needed. The educator will try to 
awaken ambition to do what is flone by those a little in 
advance, also to arouse the wish to please others, and even 
something of the moral 'impulse to be “ plucky ” and 
honest in carrying out work. 

Lastly, since every perfect action takes on something 
of the character of a habit, the educator should, throughout 
thivS training of the motor powders, aim at furthering the 
growth of useful habits. Hence he should insist on an 
adequate initial effort, an unbroken continuity of perform- 
ance, and the other conditions on which habit depends. 
Primarily at any rate, the educator must focus his atten- 
tion on securing the. help of that valuable ally, the fixed 
direction of nervous currents which habit implies. 

The careful graduation of w^ork according to capability 
is illustrated in the method of teaching deaf-mutes to 
speak by imitating the lip-movements of the speaker. 
The teacher begins with such movements as extreme pro- 
trusions of the lips (as in uttering the oo sound), which 
are distinctly visible to the child when he himself per- 
forms them, and so easier of imitation. Only after a 
certain practice in this simple form of imitation does he try 
to call forth the more delicate and less easily seen move- 
ments of the organs of articulation, the learning of which 
has to be guided by touching the throat of the teacher. 


NOTES. 

Note A (p. 478). — In the above account of the relation of feeling to conation 
we have sought to avoid too extreme views. The hedonistic x^syoliology of 
Bentham, Bain, and others taught that all voluntary action aims at pleasure 
Of the ayoidance of pain. To-day there seems to be, as a natural reaction 
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from this view, a tendency to ignore the large part played by pleasure and 
pain in human action. W. James, for example, after stretching the limits 
of instinct as far as possible, developed a theory of volition in which the 
rdle of pleasure and pain is reduced to a minimum.^ More recently, Prof. 
Stout has not only emphasised the originality of the conative tendencies, 
but has tended to view feeling as a phase of, or incident in, conative process, 
that is as satisfaction (or dissatisfaction) of coaative tendency.^ In this case 
as in that of the relation of sensation to feeling tonohed on above (pp. 3(>2, 
390), -we need to beware of losing sight of the claims of feeling. Though 
we cannot make actual separation "^of feeling and the conative im- 
pulse immediately springing from it, we can certainly distinguish the tw^o 
elements as ultimately heterogeneous ; and, as shown in the text, w^e can have 
experience of the one without any correspondingly fiiU experience of the other. 


Note B (p. 481). — Prof. Thorndike’s interpretation of his curves has 
been challenged. Critics of his view deny that the process was gradual. 
They maintain that there was a sudden Ghmge in the direction of the curve 
and that this means, either the operation of the Law of Sudden Attainment, 
or the exercise of a rudimentary process of reasoning.^ 


Note C (p. 498). — Of late there has been a discussion as to how far 
kinassthetic ideas enter into voluntary movement.'* Is it possible to have 
ideas of movement in playing a game of tennis ? The answer seems to turn 
upon the degree of expertness of the player. The “ professional ” plays so 
swiftly that there seems to be no time for the rise of such ideas in his con- 
sciousness. On the other hand, the hesitation and inaccuracy of the beginner 
seem to show that in his case ideas may be present. In learning a new 
stroke in billiards we certainly seem to have an idea, and possibly an image, 
of the new movement required. When such a movement is made with 
facility it may be said to have becojne habitual, going off by itself with 
little, if any, conscious effort. The answer to the question would thus 
appear to vary according to w’hether the movement has or has not this 
facility. Is it possible then that a professioual tennis player, engaged in a 
game with his equal, plays in a quasi -mechanical fashion? Part of the 
business of such a player is to acquire a speedy reaction to all possible 
positions of the bail, and victory goes to a player when ho delivers a ball 
for whioh his companion has no immediate correct response, or which 
through fatigue or accident he fails to return. The advantage of a left- 
handed player largely lies in the pow’-er to put the ball in unaccustomed 
positions : his opponent hesitates or mal-adjusts, and is lost. 

^ Principles of Psychology, ii., pp. 549 fl 

’•* See especially Manual, Bk. ii., chap, viii., § 5 ; cf, Gromidworh, pp. 18, 19 ; 
compare "W. H. Winch, “ Conation and Activity,” in Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology and Scientific Methods, voL vi., pp. 507 ff. 

^ See esx)eoiaiIy Hobhouse’s Mind in Evolution, chaps, vii. and viii. 

See an article “ On the Function of Images,” by W. H, Winch, The 
Jotmial of Philosophy, Psychology and Science, 1908. 
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this c|tiwtion of Ihe iireaen^e md fnmtkm af uiutor images In moYement 
is oioBPly rektmi to that of ih& rMe of motor ex |M!ri©iK‘f^K in ilia doYelopmeEt 
of |icm4>itoii {«©e p. 17B)» la the mm of teaokiiig fhi!4rta to draw or write 
froia ft copy, this problem has assamei the form : Bo the motor images de- 
veloi^nl hy’eiperHmoes ©! the movlap hand asbistin remit ling tlie ptToeptioa 
of the form aiore precise or vivid ? A lively diReussion of this point 
has rttcfoilly been earned on by two Oerjiittn prolesKors, Biiy asRerts that 
mofiir » xperieiiee does assist, and that dnnving or writing in the air” be- 
forti doing bo on the piiier promotes eorreot exemition. Menmann vlgoronBly 
denieB this,'* 


Note J) {p» BM).-^AmUd0xfeTUy, It is flametiinee urged that right- or 
left-handedness is a caBt‘ of au undue limitatum imposed by habit. Seeing 
thad single-handedness is a universal rule this is a heavy charge, aninimting 
to saying that the course of evolution has let! to an umvlse habit. ^Ye use 
bothleet, both eyes, both ears,’”-^ and therefore we should use both hands. 
Ik it not, however, evident that, while we seldom have occasion to use a 
single eye or a single ear, and hopping would be an absurdity, tiie hand is 
often used by itself, and has not a single function such as seeing or hearing, 
but many functions ? When our remote ancestors went on all fours, doubt- 
less they used their hands ’* in much the same way as their feet, but with 
the attainment of the upright position the hand assumed entirely new uses, 
continuously becoming ♦* a more i^erfeot instrument to carry out the behests 
of the brain The very variety of possible uses has compelled Bpeeialisa- 
'.■■■tion.'"' 

A second argument is that fatigue might be staved off by using each 
hand in succession. This involves the pains of learning twice over, for it is 
as difficult to train one hand as the other. The argument further assumes 
that the brain- centres for each hand are unconnected, that fatigue of the 
one does not lead to fatigue of the other. Such an assumption is unwar- 
ranted. Prof. Michael Foster warns us that “ we must bear in mind that in 
a voluntary movement fatigue is much more of nervous than muscular 
origin Such fatigue radiates first to allied centres, and it seems highly 
probable that it is impossible to fatigue one hand without at the same time 
considerably impairing the efficiency of the other. 

1 See Meumann, oib, ii., pp. 19(> ff. and pp. 310 ff. 

2 Liberty Tadd, Neiv Methods of Educatio^it p. 48. 

'^Clodd, The Story of CreaMmi^ p. 151. 

^ Text-book of Physiology ^ voL iii., p. 1154 {ef. above, pp. 33, 34). 




CHAPTEE XIX. 

DELIBERATE ACTION : MORAL CHARACTER. 

Character ■ of ■ Higher Conation. In the- pre- 
ceding chapter we have traced movement to the idea- 
tional level. Before dealing with the highest developments 
of conation we must enlarge upon the importance of this 
level. The possession of free ideas renders possible a great 
variety of desires, some that can be realised as soon as 
thought of and others that can only be realised by a 
thoughtful co-ordinated line of action spread over a con- 
siderable period. How does this rational, systematised, 
far-seeing action arise ? 

We may recall here what has been said of the self 
(p. 812). At the ideational level there gradually emerges 
that most central of all ideas — the idea of self with its 
cluster of memories, interests, strivings — to which all other 
ideas are intimately related. As we shall see presently, this 
idea of self tends to appear, with some clearness at least, 
in the higher processes of conation. All volitional action is 
pre-eminently my action. 

The higher volitional processes presuppose, along with 
this development of the idea of self, a development of the 
whole intellectual and affective life, the course of which 
we have already traced out. They are conditioned, too, 
by repeated exercises of the conative function itself. We 
will first examine the effects of the former. 

(a) Effect of Development of Feeling. In the first place, 
the expansion of the life of feeling, and, more particularly, 
the gradual evolution of the higher emotions and senti- 
ments, will serve to develop new forms of desire and 
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motive. The growth of every new interest and senti- 
ment involves a new line of activity. Tims, the keeping 
of pet animals may absorb much of a boy’s tune and 
eneW Again, the development of self-feelmg under the 
form'’ of personal ambition and the desire to excel will 
necessarily contribute new conative forces Not less im- 
portant in this respect will be the development ot the 
Leial feelings, including the affections, sympathy, and 
the humane sentiments. xIls these feelings p'ow stronger 
a child will desire to fill a worthy place in the^ school and 
home, to cooperate with his fellows and to obtain and keep 
their good opinion. The more abstract sentiments, too, 
with their larger conceptions of value, will play a vital 
part in the higher development of conation by co-ordmat- 
ing and systematising the desires and eftorts under compre- 
hensive forms of “ my good ”. 

(h) Ettect of Intellectual Development. We now pass 
to the influence on conative growth of intellectual de- 
velopment, of gradual progress in recalling the past and 
forecasting the future, in comparison, etc. _ 

This progress will promote a larger range oi desire, i he 
vouno- child, like the savage, is incapable_ of aiming at a 
remote gratification, say the pleasure of winning a tuture 
reward The idea of the remote end is not vivid and 
steady enough to direct action into eftbrt for something 
remote. An increased ability to construct time-relations 
and steadily to represent what is remote in time is 
necessary brfore he will direct effort to what can only be 
realised by a prolonged series of efforts 

Hardly less important is the aid rendered by the growth 
of comparison, of a clear apprehension of relations, and ot 
the impulse to co-ordinate parts into a whole— that is, ot 
ideal construction prompted by some interest. Aiming at 
a distant object means reflecting on the connections ot 
things, and seeing how present action may become a step 
in a process of gradual attainment. Even so short a 
conative process as building a castle with toy-hricks or 
sand requires a certain ability to form a plan ot action and 
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to fit in this and that movement as definite stages in the 
order of the plan. 

This organisation and unification of action under the 
guidance of thought takes on a higher form when a series 
of actions of a like kind is integrated by reflection into a 
general rule of action directed to one comprehensive and 
permanent end, which is a factor in self-realisation, lliis 
is illustrated when a child begins consciously to act under 
the direction of the general rule of trying to win and pre- 
serve as something permanent his teacher’s approval. 
This unification of action, wdien carried out with full 
reflection, involves the co-ordination of a series of actions 
in an orderly progressive scheme of self-realisation. The 
abiding “ interests ” of life, such as knowledge, the good 
opinion of others, professional success, are ends which only 
realise themselves gradually, and in so far as we are con- 
scious of the self in its relation to a larger social wfliole. 
The process of volitional unification is carried a stage 
further when a youth begins to co-ordinate these several 
“interests” as parts of the realisation of the ideal self. 
This involves the exercise of the “ practical judgment,” 
and an appreciation of the “objective values ” of things. 

The final stage is reached when “ my good ” as a w^hole 
is co-ordinated, and in a measure identified, with the moral 
end or the common good. This reconciling synthesis of 
aims grows out of the free acceptance of the moral law as 
inherently right and good and as embodied in the current 
ideals of the community. 

As the result of this influence of the growth of feeling 
and of thought upon conation, action takes on the appear- 
ance of a rational act, i.e,, one having its “reason” in 
a reflective purpose. This transition from the perceptual 
type of impulsive, to the later type of rational, action brings 
in more of the element of calm deliberateness. It involves 
the reflective consciousness of self as responsible agent with 
a past and a future, all of whose actions need to be co- 
adjusted as parts of a consistent whole. 

Of all this work of consolidating action and subjecting 
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0 rational rule we see only the feeble beginnings during 
j years of childhood. Its fuller development belongs 

1 comparatively late period when reason begins to attain 
proper strength and dominion. Even in the case of 
Its, the organisation rarely proceeds in the orderly 
thodical way described above. So far as it is carried 

at all, it is done in a much less reflective way, and 
a half unconsciously. The more methodical procedure 
esents rather what is ethically desirable than what 
liy takes place ; just as our accounts of the organisa- 
of thought— which closely resembles that of volition 
■resent rather ideal processes as conceived by logic 
our actual mental processes. 

Exercise of Conative Function. The development 
'tion in its higher forms is aided, further, by exercises 
conative fimction itself. The earlier half-instinctive 
f action prepare the way for these higher forms. 
,j be illustrated by a reference to the transforma- 
imitation from its early impulsive, into its later 
ve or deliberate form. 

erate Imitation. This higher form of imitation 
ked off from the earlier forms by the presence of a 
3 or motive. The boy who as a child imitated his 
ky pretending to smoke, may, when he has grown 
t youth, ^ become a serious smoker. As before, he 
si; but instead of obeying a blind impulse he has 
• intention to smoke. He wishes to be manly, and 
im the pipe has become an outward and visible sign 
hood. One important variety of this deliberate imita- 
connects itself with the impulse of rivalry, as when 
dor boy makes up his mind to attempt to equal 
eats of some schoolfellow. This emulative action 
^ special attention to the conditions of success, such 
ence, and the restraint of other activities which will 
with success. Again, deliberate imitation involves 
standing of the situations and feelings of others, 
len emulating his senior develops a new side of 
^ . of self by imaginatively entering into another’s 
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aims and motives. Hence deliberate imitation has a valu- 
able socialising effect, tending to widen our sympathies, 
and to elevate us to the higher planes of moral experience 
and activity. There is, moreover, a reciprocal action of 
sympathy on such deliberate imitation, since a relation of 
close personal sympathy prompts not only to a semi-con- 
scious adoption of gestures, tricks of manner, etc., but to 
a reflective adoption of certain approved lines of action. 
In many cases too, the imitation of the father’s manly 
ways, the impulse is supported by a warm feeling of affec- 
tion and admiration. While, however, imitation ma-y thus 
become an important element in the development of the 
will, its function is a limited one. At its best, it cannot 
be the equivalent of the freer and more independent kind 
of effort. Its highest function is to direct such effort into 
new and worthier lines of activity. 

Progress implies, further, the effect of repetition in fix- 
ing a motive as a conative disposition. It is not enough, for 
example, for a child to have a deep affection for his mother : 
this affection must acquire strength and fixity as an im- 
pelling force, as a definite conative disposition. Similarly 
the subordination of particular actions to a general rule 
of action only becomes perfect as the result of a series 
of exercises. In this way isolated desires become sub- 
ordinated to a persistent desire and unified interests, and 
may even attain to the enduring form which we have 
called dominant desires. This fixing of lines of action 
through the firm establishment of motive-forces involves 
what Herbart called the “ memory of the will,” which is, 
however, better described as an illustration of the great 
principle of Habit. 

This elevation of the later-developed motives into a 
position of permanent effectiveness does not proceed in a 
smooth, unopposed manner. It is through experiences of 
struggle that most of us, at any rate, rise to the serener 
heights of cahn rational conduct. W e have now to examine 
this process of conflict, so as to understand how a higher 
type of deliberate action arises out of it. 
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Deltberate Action: Rational Choice. The appearance 
of conflict is a result of the expansion of the life of feeling 
and thought. A child, as he experiences a larger number 
of desires, and acquires the ability to take in remote objects 
of desire, will, in a given situation, be likely to be urged by 
more than one impulse. Take the simple boyish problem 
of having a lialf-holiday to All up. The boy with many 
interests outside his school life will, probably, in such a 
situation be the subject of a larger miiDl)er of impulses 
than the boy with fewer interests. 

In certain favourable cases this emergence of a number 
of desires may lead to the agreeable result of a co-operation. 
In the case supposed a boy may w'ant very much to look 
up some friend at a distance, and may also wish to have 
the bicycle ride which will take him to the spot. A strong 
disposition to motor activity, the mere love of doing things, 
may in this way combine, especially in the earlier, more 
vigorous years, with the pursuit of ulterior ends. 

In this imperfect world, however, it seems to be a much 
commoner experience that the different desires which thus 
arise together oppose one another, and so give rise to what 
we call conflict of impulses. Such opposition will ob- 
viously delay or arrest action, instead of expediting it. 
Here we have a new phase of inhibition of movement. 
The first impulse does not pass into action because, almost 
simultaneously with its appearance, other conative tend- 
encies arise. 

Now is the occasion for the development of a new and 
higher form of conation, the arrest of action and delibera- 
tion. Under a strong temptation we can only effectually 
resist the seductive influence by ''pulling ourselves up,” 
which means pausing to think. This self-checking by 
a higher reflective self has to be acquired before a steady 
rational will can be developed. 

This state of conflict may arise between the desire to do 
a particular thing, and not to do it from an aversion to 
some of its accompaniments, e.g,, going to the theatre and 
staying at home and so avoiding the heat, fatigue, etc. ; or 
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it may take the form of a competition between two desires , 
say for an afternoon’s cycling or rowing. In many cases 
the struggle and the decision which follow work* them- 
selves out in a semi-m.echanical manner, the desire of the 
greater intensity and persistence winning the day. The 
decision becomes a particularly simple affair when some 
immediate action is necessary, as when we have to decide 
how to steer a bicycle at an awkward moment in a crowded 
street. Even in cases where more complex conative tend- 
encies come upon the scene, the solution of the problem 
may work itself oi\t in this half-mechanical manner. Thus, 
my paternal and my citizen self may for a moment come 
into conflict and a decision be reached without any ap- 
preciable w^'eighing of motives or control of the result by 
a higher total self”. It is a mistake to suppose that all 
decisions as between two alternative courses of action in- 
volve the stately pageant of the total organised self, the 
judicial weighing and pronouncement and the rest, which 
psychologists are apt to make the one type of decision. 
Life is not long enough to allow of this.^ 

The more elaborate process of deliberative resolution 
occurs in exceptional cases— in critical situations in which 
some new and better tendency is struggling for mastery, 
or in which, owdng to some powerful temptation, there 
arises a strong impulse to set at naught a higher group 
of conative tendencies. We may now consider what 
happens in this case. 

Let us suppose that a well-disposed boy, who has given 
his word to his father to return home by a certain hour, 
meets a friend who makes an enticing proposal involving 
a postponement of his return. The suggestion excites a 
strong conative tendency which for the moment probably 
monopolises consciousness. The w^eak, ill-developed boy 
would in such a case run ofl’ with his friend and forget liis 
promise. But our supposed boy, being inclined to act 

^ Mr. McDougaU’s iaterestiBg account of volition {Social Psychology, chap, 
ix.), seems to err by assuming that the self must always apx^ear in volitional 
decision. 
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right- y. has the promiHC nngmg in hin are along with the 
tempting offer, and ho checks (he impalso sayin|, “I must 
think thm over By delaying action ho gives oihcr co^ 
tive tendencu-M and other parts of the Nelf-systein a chance 
of deyoloping-.-j,)r ..x-miple his filial Bclf, his solf-respectint^ 
self, his hon.Hu-l-.viiig self. Not only the past self may 
rise lip and say •* Ko iaithful tome,” the idkl self to be 
realised in th« fm„n; may appear beckoning him away 
n-om the weaki-r and woree course (see above, p. 315 ) 
Ihis appc-arance of a higher and larger self on the scene 
bnng.s into play new feelings and motives, more particularly 
selt-respect. The self which teuds to present itself, dimly 
at ibast, in tlH’-^c situations, assumes different aspects 
m ditterent c-a-<o!,, rtometiraes it appears as another person 
and addresses us m in the familiar Genuan expression, 
i>u sollat,” etc. Sometimes this higher self pleads 
warmly, while at other times it speaks in cold judicial 
tones. sBut the bettar self only seams to stand apart 
trom ns when the impulse to yield is strong. If the im- 
** TOice which is thus pro- 

i self— the self being now identified with 

the luller and better organised tendencies. 

Even when this more fully developed form of conflict 
occurs ^ la apt to get resolved in a somewhat haphazard 
,way. We come to a decision partly from the need of de- 

1?^ ^“4. aversion to the miseiw 

ot the state of suspense and conflict. The young, more 
pMticularly, are prone to cut short the inner conflict, as 
they will try to cut short the “jaw ” of the offended father 
or schoolmaster. The alternative course predominant in 
consciousness when weariness has reached a certain inten- 
sity decides the issue. Or, if the conative tendencies 
seem to alternate and to balance one another, we are 
ready to “ toss up for it,” and so make an end. Weak 
persons, who hate having to decide, try, where it is pos- 

6, o postpone the decisio^ to-morrow — not in 

^See Mo0oBff£ 
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order to reacli a calmer decision by ** sleeping over it/' but 
merely to get rid for a time of tbe intolerable strain. Or, 
feeling that deliberation brings them no nearer decision, 
they will abandon the problem altogether and let things 
drift/ 

In this higher conation, it is to be noted, we have to 
do with motives^ that is, conative tendencies which have 
become generalised by embodiment in ideas of certain 
ends, interests, or forms of my good," e.gp., others’ good 
opinion, or duty. Motives belong to a higher plane 
than impulses, and involve some amount of organisation 
of interests and conative tendencies in the conception of 
a total self. When a boy decides to act prudently or 
honourably he is moved to act by the motive of prudence 
or honour. It may be added that what, as preceding and 
determining the action, is a motive of the action, becomes 
afterwards, when viewed in retrospect, the reman for the 
action. 

Persistence of Decision. When the decision is arrived 
at, action follows as circumstances permit. Immediate 
action is not always possible. A boy who makes up his 
mind to confess a bit of cheating, or other shabby action, 
but is unable to do so until to-morrow, has to develop a 
persistent conative attitude. This supplementary stage of 
volitional process has, as we all know, its special diffi- 
culties. To hold firmly to a manly resolve, to act when 
action means shame, to shun the path of least resistance, 
tries the mettle of a boy’s will. It is a ^ much harder 
task than the maintaining of a fixed purpose in carrying out 
a prolonged action, e,g., the finishing of a written exercise 
which bores and wearies. Both illustrate the quality of 



pride or self-respect, and the wish not to lapse into what 
looks like a weak and ludicrous iiicoiisisteiicy. 

While readiness to deliberate and decide gives to our 
volition its reasonableness, abiding by our decisions and 
persevering in our line of action gives to it its firmness or 
stability. The young are, in general, wanting in such 
firmness, just as they are wanting in stability and con- 
sistency of feeling and judgment. Yet there are curious 
differences ; slowness in deciding not being ahvays followed 
by persistence in resolution, while witli some, like Charles 
Kavenshoe, in Henry Ivingsley's novel, Raven shoe, a mad 
impulsive way of forming a resolution is followed by an 

honourable obstinacy ” in sticking to the resolution. To 
form a resolution, moreover, say to have a tooth extracted, 
is in many cases much easier than to adhere to it when 
the actual situation is imminent, as in confronting the 
dentist’s door-bell 

Stability of decision, which we regard as a good thing, 
must be distinguished from ohsimacy. Each involves a 
fixed attitude of will and an independent self-assertion. 
Yet the resemblance is smaller than it looks. Without 
going so far as Herbart and saying that obstinate self-will 
in a child is roally absence of will, one may say that 
it frequently differs from enlightened firmness inasmuch 
as it depends on the fixity of a particular idea, which 
keeps up an abnormally intensified desire for this one 
tiling and only for this ; whereas the latter is the outcome 
of a process of reflective decision. Yet self-will is often 
more than this, implying even, in children the conscious- 
ness of self and the legitimate effort to realise it. Foolish 
obstinacy may rest on a firm even if erroneous persuasion 
of I know’ best 

Volitional Control. The exercise of reflection and 
rational decision just described leads on to wdiat is called 
Volitional Control or Self-control. By this is meant the 
establishing pf rational motives as fixed principles of con- 

N. 

* Bryant, Educational Ends, p. 21. 
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duct. A child illustrates a germ of this control as soon as 
he begins to inhibit impulse, and to bring into his actions 
the rudiment of a rational principle. 

Control is often spoken of as if it were merely in- 
hibitory or restraining. Professor Eoyce wi-ites: “You 
in vain teach self-control unless you teach much more 
than self-control It is better, however, to regard control 
as having a positive as well as a negative aspect. Thus, 
we may be said to control a thought or a motive when 
by concentrating attention upon it we keep it prominent 
in consciousness. 

(ft) Control of Impulse. This form of control means 
the due regulation of the “ natural ” impulses. It shows 
a series of progressive stages corresponding to the stages 
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outburst, k chM*s emotional excitement is first re- 
strained by the force of personal suggestion acting through 
language, as when the mother impressively says, Hush ! 
and the first clumsy attempt at self-control must begin in 
an attempt to keep still. 

At first sight it would .seem best to allow the emotion 
to spend itself: but since the law of habit governs all 
mental states, this course would mean that the passion 
would be strengthened and rendered liable to be revived 
on ever slighter and slighter occasions (see p. 399). 

What may be the exact effect on the feeling itself of 
this restraint of muscular movement depends partly on the 
hold which the feeling has acquired on the child, and 
partly on his temperament. There are children who, 
even when outwardly calm, brood on their terrors, their 
injuries and so forth. Hence the need of the supple- 
mentary means of restraining feeling to be spoken of 
presently. 

The due control of the feelings has a high moral signi- 
ficance, In what is called good-l)reeding there is involved 
a considerable amount of checking and hiding feeling. 
The higher moral quality of considerateness implies a 
wider and more vigilant self-control, viz., the repressing 
of every sign of feeling that would be likely to offend 
others. In another direction, the moral qualities, en- 
durance and courage, include the ability to inhibit the 
manifestations both of actual suffering and of the disturb- 
ing action of fear. 

Here, again, we may note that control is not merely re- 
pressive. A perfect regulation of the life of feeling by 
volition includes the methodical cultivation of good or 
worthy feeling. This applies, for example, to the keeping 
up of a cheerful, happy state of mind. As Dr. Johnson has 
pithily remarked, “ Vivacity is much an art, and depends 
greatly on habit*'. It applies also to the deliberate 
cultivation of kind feeling, reverence and the like. Such 
a positive fostering of feeling, though it may be furthered 
to some extent by adopting the characteristic bodily mani- 
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festation, mainly depends, as we shall presently see, on 
the maintenance of certain ideas. 

The acquisition of the power of controlling feeling is 
a difficult and slow process. Children's emotional states, 
as pointed out, are characterised by great intensity, and 
by complete possession and mastery of the mind. It is to 
be remembered, too, that the motives which prompt to 
eftorts of self-control, e.gf., a regard for our own effici- 
ency, or a sense of what is seemly and right, are late in 
their development. Nevertheless, it is just here that the 
tone ” of a school acts. Nothing so impresses the new 
scholar as the sight of the habitual restraint and orderli- 
ness of a well-conducted school. 

(c) Control of the Intellectual Processes. When con- 
trol is wanting, attention is drawn hither and thither 
according to the play of external excitants and the par- 
ticular ideas which may be called up by the forces of sug- 
gestion. The control of the intellectual processes means 
working against these chance influences by concentrating 
attention on something which we specially wish to con- 
sider. This has been illustrated in dealing; with the nro- 
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concliiiouK of the highest kind of inkdlectual achievement 
by men of genius, illustrate the stress which the modern 
mind places on the eonative factor in mental work. High 
capability of intellectual functioning is only realised when 
keen interests and strong volitional control at once excite 
and direct it. 

Connections between Different Aspects of Control It 
has been implied that the three directions of control just 
dealt with are closely connected. This is, indeed, a case 
of reciprocal action. Thus, wdiile it is evident that the 
control of our ideas tends directly to the proper regulation 
of our feelings which, as we have seen, are largely’ de- 
pendent on ideas, it is no less true that in trying to think 
calmly and clearly we have often to work against the con- 
fusing effect of strong feeling and the insidious iniiuence 
of that bias which less intense forms of feeling are apt to 
induce. Yet it may suffice here to emphasise the fact 
that the control of ideas is an essential factor in that of 
the feelings, and that the control both of feelings and of 
ideas is involved in that of impulse and action. A word 
or two may suffice to make this clear. 

(1) As we have seen above, feeling is organically 
connected with sense-presentations, and the emotions 
depend upon certain modes of perceptual or ideational 
activity, such as the apprehension of something alarming. 
Hence to exercise control over tlie perceptions and ideas 
implies indirectly a more tliorongh and efficient means 
of restraining feeling than the inhibition of motor activity. 
The one certain method of reaching and mastering the 
force of feeling is by drawing off the thoughts from its 
exciting cause. A feeling of annoyance at a suspected 
slight from a friend is only completely mastered when we 
are able to turn our attention away from the irritating 
idea, by fixing it on other things. 

In like manner, if we wish to induce a certain state of 
feeling, the best way to effect our purpose is to keep be- 
fore our mind perceptions or ideas fitted to excite it. Thus 
when ‘*down in the dumps” we may promote a gayer 
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mood by reading some pages of Punch, So, too, the culture 
of the higher sentiments, e,g,, the love of truth, goodness 
and beauty, can be methodically carried out by dwelling 
on the appropriate ideas. 

(2) Again, since feeling and ideation are both involved 
in volition, the perfect control of action includes the other 
forms of control. The impulse to act unkindly is only 
completely overcome when the feeling of anger out of 
which it springs is repressed, and the idea of the injury 
which excites the feeling banished from the mind. Hence 
the importance assigned by moralists to the control of the 
desires and thoughts “ of the heart 

The same holds good with the positive side of this 
regulation. If I am disinclined to exert myself, I may 
overcome my indolence by dwelling on the idea of the 
action and what will follow it — that is, by seeking to 
develop serviceable contrarient ideas. 

The most important outcome of our slight examination 
of the processes of control is that all control is ultimately 
effected b y voluntary attention (see above, pp. 130 f .) . The 
processes just considered involve a special effort of sub- 
jectively determined attention, which strengthens some 
one presentation to the more or less complete exclusion of 
others. This fact explains the connection between negative 
and positive control ; since, as we have seen (p. 148) , we 
withdraw attention from an object by fixing it on another 
object. 

These several aspects of control, which are characteristic 
of a matured volition, are acquired but slowly. Of the 
physiological basis of control science can, as yet, say 
but little. It seems certain that the nerve centres in- 
volved (in the frontal region of the cortex) are the last 
to be developed and the^iirst to succumb to disease.^ 

Habit and Control. The higher volitional processes just 
sketched come under that principle of habit which we have 
seen illustrated in voluntary movement. Deliberate actions 
and acts of control give rise, through the law of ^ habit, 
to fixed dispositiom which work themselves out with les^ 





and less friction, though they do not become so in- 
dependent of attention, nor so automatic, as motor 

habits- 

..Although a boy's first attempts to. pause and 
before acting may be hard enough, after repeated 
will find his task growing easier d E^ery new 
makes the pause, the consideration, and tlie final calm 
decision more easy, till, as a final result, the whole process 
grows into a swift ‘‘ natural " reaction, taking on something 
of the character of a habit," and presumably involving the 
setting up of a special psycho-physical disposition. This 
result is furthered by a process analogous to the accommoda- 
tion which enters into motor habit (see p. 500). That is to 
say, the mind ceases to be teased by the enticements 
which would divert attention and wu’eck, or at least re- 
tard, the calm decision. The gain in rapidity of decision, 
moreover, will be furthered by the growth of clearer ideas 
of ends, and the consequent advance in ** knowing our 
own minds". 

Moral Habits. The principle of habit has other and yet 
more shaking results in fixing the several forms of control. 
Every time a child restrains an impulse, e.g.^ greed or 
, retaliation, he helps to fix action in this particular line. 

I In this way, through repeated exertions, the higher moral 
C6 gains ground as a ruling disposition, and encounters 
s and less resistance. The outcome of this process is 
hat Aristotle called a perfectly virtuous habit, such as a 
fixed disposition always to speak the truth. 

The conditions of the formation of habits aheady pointed 
out have to be satisfied here. Besides an adequate initia- 
tive, it is most important that the good resolution be 
at once followed up by some practical effort. A feeling 
prompting to a worthy line of conduct must not be allowed 
fritter itself out as mere feeling. Besolutions unacted 

Herbart supposes that ohildteu fail to follow up their effort because 
they la^ok a “ memory of the will But practice tells here, not so much by 
, way ol a conscious memory-proeess, as by way of a modification of later by 
' earlier process, which, as we have seen, is the primary and more compre- 
hensive form of retentiveness (c/. p. 69). 
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upon are sterile, and '' Hell is paved with good intentions 
There must also be no getting tired of trying to be good, 
bnt a vigorous and pertinacious following up of the first 
success, till the principle of habit consummates the process. 

Every moral habit differs from a motor one in being a 
general habit. By this is meant that the modifying effect 
of accommodation or habit appears, not in the external 
form of the action, but in the internal disposition or motive, 
which grows fixed and more and more rapid in its effective 
utterance. This motive has for its intellectual complement 
a general idea, such as honesty, fidelity to promise. Each 
of these lines of conduct clearly comprehends an indefinite 
variety of particular actions. Thus, my patriotism, or 
civism, may prompt me now to go and vote for a particular 
municipal or political candidate, now to sign a petition, 
and so forth. These particular forms of motor activity, 
so far from growing habitual, may, when required but rarely 
or for the first time, need to be specially constructed or 
thought out. We see then, that the principle of habit 
applies only to one side of a moral habit The theoretic 
contradiction which seems to lurk in the conception of a 
general habit,*’ disappears as soon as we use the term 
** habit *’ in the wide sense already defined, and distinguish 
between the fixed general disposition and the variety of 
external responses which answers to this. A recent writer 
makes the interesting suggestion that the generalising of 
habit which occurs when the good effect of practice in one 
kind of work is carried over to another kind, is explicable 
by saying that it is the ideal of neatness, industry, etc., 
which is thus transferred.^ This view assimilates the 
process to that of moral habit. 

A moral habit frequently fails to be firmly fixed because 
of the indefiniteness of its form, which offers to indol- 
ence an easy way of evading the rule. Thus, a habit of 
kindness is very likely to be imperfectly realised so long 
as it is guided by the indefinite form of rule, '^Perform 

^ W. 0. Bagiey, The Sd'ocational Process^ ch. xiii, 
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acts of kindness If, however, the rule is specialised and 
made definite in the form ‘‘ Perforin at least one act of 
kindness every day if it be only the writing of a cheering 
letter to a fnend in distress — it is much more likely to 
lead to a firmly fixed habit of conduct. 

On the other hand, in forming moral habits, we must 
beware of unduly narrowing our practice, so as to miss the 
generality and unifying effect of a true moral habit. 
Habits of thrift seem to be especially liable to take on a 
partial and scrappy form, leading not only to iiisulliciency, 
but to inconsistency of conduct. An individual, and even 
a State may display a tendency to almost reckless expendi- 
ture in certain directions along with a petty parsimony in 
others, and in those perhaps which have to do with neces- 
saries. Such inconsistencies in forming habits are often 
amusing, as we may see by reading Mrs. tfaskell’s 
Cranford. 

Character. The term “ character ” (literally, “ a distinc- 
tive mark”) is not very easy to define. It is often 
used loosely to denote any group of distinctive individual 
peculiarities, whether these show themselves as strongly 
marked congenital tendencies, or, in part at least, as the 
result of experience and education. Character in this 
sense will be considered in the next chapter. In a narrower 
and more accurate sense the term mai-ks off a gi-oup of 
developed tendencies, those which have become selected, 
strengthened, and firmly fixed by experience, education, 
and the individual’s own efforts. Fixity or permanence of 
mental tendency, as distinguished from changefulness 
and capriciousness, seems to he of the essence of “ char- 
acter”. In a still stricter sense the term has come to 
refer to well-developed and fixed conative tendencies, to 
a strongly marked type of volition with its steadfast pur- 
pose, its self-reliance and its indifference to the many waves 
of influence from without which carry the characterless 
man off his feet. Yet withal there is implied in character 
a certain plasticity of conduct, a peculiar modifiability 
of action as hew : ciroumstances arise. 
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While “chaoracter” thus refers primarily to a group 
of individual qualities, it has come in ethics and educa- 
tional theory to denote a general type, namely, a good or 
moral character. In this enlarged ethical meaning the 
name still emphasises the fixity of certain tendencies, 
namely, the conative dispositions, together with certain 
directions of the feelings and thoughts involved in these 
tendencies. As Aristotle long since pointed out, this fixity 
of moral disposition is the product of the individual’s own 
successive exertions. In its full connotation it is an ideal 
conception of ethics — that of the perfectly good will. 

This moral or virtuous type of character involves, first 
of all, the organisation of thought illustrated above ; also 
the development of the sentiments as a whole into a har- 
moniop system in which the lower are subordinate to 
the higher.i It involves, fiuther, the several forms of 
control just considered carried to the point of perfect 
habits ; that is to say, the fixed dispositions involved in 
a wise pursuit of what we recognise as good, together with 
the habitual control of the feelings, and that firm direc- 
tion of the thoughts which is at the basis of reasonableness. 
Finally, it includes a fixing of the special dispositions 
answering to the several virtues, and implied in a perfect 
fulfilment of human duty, such as courage, veracity, justice 
and beneficence. It is the work of Ethical Science to con- 
struct methodically the ideal conception of moral character. 

It has been said that moral character is a “ bundle of 
habits ” or fixed dispositions answering to the several parts 
of virtue. This is an important definition, so far as it 
brings out the essence of character — fixity of volitional 
disposition in right directions. Yet moral character 
does not show itself in a habitual and half-mechanical 
pursuit of a number of detached forms of good. Control 
is essentially control of attention, and includes the dis- 
position to reflect. A perfectly virtuous man would be 
one who was reflectively intelligent and strove to co- 

^ See McBougall, op. eit*^ p. 259. 
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ordinate liis scYeral aims under an ideal eoiii*,ept'ioii of 
complete good, or fully realised self, he- made 

supreme, and who was always ready, when ricnv cdrciim- 
stances arose, to modify his conduct on lines suitable to 
his ideal. Tliat is, he wwld possess what (4u}ani called 
the habit of rehabituating oneself lie would ahvays 
be prepared, in new cases of exceptional dii'lieulty , to pause 
and reflect in the light of his idea! of right conduct, A 
physician may have to think long 1'jeibre he decifies u'hetlier 
he should tell a lie to his patient; and even the nurse in 
Victor Hugo's story, Lef^ Miiycruhlf^, hesitated for a 
inoment before telling her splendid lie in order to save 
the life of a w'orthy man. As 3lrs. J by ant says : “ Virtue 
can never become a sum of bal)its, and for this plain 
reason: there is not a single good hahit except the habit 
of being good (i.c., of a good will i that may not conflict 
with real duty at some point or otlier 

It is to be noted that the disposition to i-efleet, here em- 
phasised, does not necessarily mean a prolongation of the 
deliberate stage of an action. The best men, probably, 
do their reflecting when no practical problem is pressing, 
in the calm intervals ot life. Only when it is thus carried 
out unhui'i’iedly, sliall we be able to make the stage of 
deliberation before action sliort, as it ought to be.^ By 
thinking out more clearly in a leisure hour the purpose of 
our life, wc prepare ourselves for the swifter kind of decision 
when the momeut for action arrives, having then, for the 
most part, nothing to deliberate about save tine most suit- 
able means of reaching our end, Xo <loabt, the feverish 
pace of life in these days is unfavourable to these old- 
fashioned exercises in reflection. Yet it is worthy of 
notice that a recent Italian writer on education has thought 
it worth while to publish a volume on Meditation as a 
valuable constituent of culture and of education.^ 

^ Edtwation mid Heredity ^ p. 50. 

See her work, Educational Ends^ p. 21, 

^Soe McOiinn, Making of Character, p. 185. 

A. Colozza, La Meditamme: a^fpunti di psicagogia, 1908 (see 
especially pp. 28 1!), 
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It is evident, then, ^ that as in the earlier, so in the 
later processes of conation, habit, though an essential and 
valuable ally, must not be allowed to stiffen into narrow- 
mindedness. Much, of the moral imperfection in men and 
women arises from adopting petty habits instead of bi’oad 
general ones. Since moral reflection must supplement the 
particular virtuous habits, it follows, that is 

never rigidly fixed. Habit, when carried to an extreme, 
involves, as we saw^ above, the arrest of development in a 
certain direction. Now a virtuous character aims at an 
ideal of a worthy personality which can never be fully 
realised. Nay, more, it is continually modifying the 
mental system answering to the ideal self by adding to 
it new moral experiences, new assimilations of the results 
of others* experiences and thought, and n&w individual 
reflection. It is this organisation of new elements wliich 
gradaally makes clear to us what are the particular lines 
of activity in which we may best give effect to the 
commands of justice, veracity and benevolence, This 
self-educative work in giving a definite form and a 
rich yet ordered variety of content to the conception of 
the virtuous life may go on as long as fulness of life 
continues. 

Early Rudiments of Volition. We shall detect only the 
crude beginnings of these volitional processes in early life ; 
yet these deserve to be noted. Even a yoimg child will 
now and again show a spontaneous tendency to pause 
before he acts. He will even intermit his outbursts of 
grief, for short intervals at least, and seem to make a 
feeble attempt to rise above his misery. At an early date 
impulses in the direction of right conduct begin to appear, 
such as those of kindness, helpfulness and so forth (com- 
pare pp. 389, 462).^ 

In vain should we look to young children for clear 
examples of steady, fixed purpose, for the essential con- 
stituents of moral character. Their impulses, like their 

^ These spontaneous tendencies towards good conduct are illustrated in 
Studies of Childhood, chaps, vii. and viii. 
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feelings, are capricious and unsteady : a good one being 
soon displaced by one that we regaird as bad. So far 
from_ being morally an oi-ganised unity or personality, 
a child seems rather to be a bundle of isolated impulses 
and tendencies, and his behavioiu the outcome of a number 
of separate and inconsistent moods. His “ self ” is as yet 
but half-formed and looks rather like a nmnber of alter- 
nating, and more or less antagonistic selves. His char- 
acter has to be formed by the organic processes touched 
on above. 

Edtjcation op Will and Oharactee. 

The acquisition by the individual of the higher type of 
volitional process and of moral character is greatly tethered 
by the action of others. The formation of a good will 
implies the discipline supplied by a moralised community 
with its system of rules of conduct. 

This moral action of the community on the individual 
works at first through the medium of those who have 
authority during the early years. As we saw in tracing 
the. growth of the moi-al sentiment (see p. 466), the in- 
fluence of authority and of moral discipline is a necessary 
condition in the formation of the sense of duty. 

The training of the child’s will to fixed and worthy 
'lines of action proceeds partly by way of the early 
government of the home and the school, and the system 
of rules which this implies. AVe have now to examine 
the mode of action of this government on the development 
of the child’s will and character. 

Educative Function of Early Government. A system of 
government seems, <paee Eousseau, to be necessary for the 
child, and to befit his condition, with its ignorance and 
inability to act. Part of the aim of such government is 
to protect children against the evil physical effects of their 
own actions. To leave a child altogether to the “ discip- 
line of consequences,” in the shape of nature’s penalties 
for violating her laws, would be too dangerous an ex- 
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periment for any one who really cares for children.^ A 
child's actions have further to be restrained because they 
are likely to annoy or injure others. No parent would 
allow a child to strike another child, or to take even play- 
ful liberties with a visitor's pockets. 

Early government has,Joo, a valuable disciplinary 
function. When properly organised and judiciously 
earned out, it supplies a certain moral training. It aims 
from the first at directing young impulse into right 
channels, and at developing habits of good conduct. The 
most optimistic view of child-nature must recognise the 
existence of natural impulses, e.p., greediness and temper, 
which require restraining. Nor can it be safely contended 
that the natural consequences of wrong actions, such, as 
the loss of the parent’s confidence, can be counted on in 
the first years of life — save, perhaps, in the case of a few 
well-disposed children — to deter from such actions. It is 
probable that natural penalties alone would never suffice 
to develop a consciousness of the binding nature of duty. 

Conditions of Educative Oovernment. In order that the 
system of government may be morally educative it must 
exhibit certain features. The more conspicuous and the 
more predominant these features are made, the higher 
will be the moral value of the government. 

To begin with, a good mode of government must pro- 
ceed by appealing to an intelligent will. Mere physi- 
cal compulsion, as when a nurse supposes she is getting 
a child to walk by dragging it, is obviously not govern- 
ment in any intelligible sense. Nor are those modes of 
exercising the “ superior will ’’ which resemble the methods 
of the brutal slave-driver, to be considered here. We can 
also neglect that irrational mode of restraining the actions 
of the first years by a number of unconnected single 
commands and prohibitions, as, Do this at once ! ” Stop 
that!” 

Early government acts educatively on the young will 

^ Oompaj^r^’s PiQmers of Educatmii chap, v., “ Herbert Spencer ”, 
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a« soon as general commands are given and )iia(1e clear io 
the child. The difference between pioceeding by saviin^ 
■/ Do this! ” and by saying, “ Debave properly ! ’* consists 
111 tins, that ill the latter ease the person in aotluoity intro- 
duces a general rule of action, and thus acts beneficially upi .n 
the pr filial chaos of capricious impulses b}' promo! iiiff or- 
deriiness of action and something like a system of coiulnct 

Again, the edncational value of any swsttan of rules will 
depend to snmeextent on a judicious admixture of positive 
coiumands and prohibitions, fn one sense proliiliition i.s 
the niore tundamontal need: an inexperienced child must 
he restrained from dangerous and mischievous actions, 
let we must bear in mind that, as soon as a child’s 
intelligence begins to develop, a prohibition acts irritat- 

by opposing itself directly to his love of activity and 
to his natm-al and perfectly healthy impulse to realise his 
own ideas and satisfy his own feelings. The worst kind 
of so-called “rule” in the nursery consi.sts in piling up 
the annoying little “Don't’s,” and awakening a spiilt of 
opposition to authority.’ Positive commands, on the other 
hand, though they may conflict with children’s spon- 
teneous tendencies’ do so less directly and obviously. 
Where they are wisely selected they suggest new lines of ac- 
tivity, which, if not at first enjoyable, may become so later. 

Another point closely connected with this is that both 
command and prohibition act upon the child’s mind by 
way of suggestion, similar in kind to. if less potent than, 
that exercised by a person who controls the actions of 
another in the hypnotic state. Yet, though both are forms 
of suggestion they appeal differently to a child and call 
forth quite dissimilar attitudes. Whereas a command 
clearly suggests a particular action which the speaker 
desnes to be carried out, a prohibition suggests quite as 
certainly a forbidden action. This is illustrated by an in- 
genious mode of advertisement once used in a London 
street. A “ sandwich man ” was caiTjing two boards, on 

^ See P. I. Thomas, L'JSdmation Sentmwnts, pp. 117 if. 
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the front one of which were printed the words, '‘Don’t 
look at my back ! ” where of course the advertisemept to 
be looked at was to be found.^ The great reason, how- 
ever, in our riiling^ of children, for making the positive 
element more prominent than the negative and inhibitory 
is that while the latter works merely in a repressive way, 
the former works developmentally by ,ealling out lines k 
wwthy action. ' . ' 

The educative value of rules ' depends, further, on the 
way in which they are selected and enforced. It is only 
too easy, as Locke and others remind us, to multiply 
rules to an injurious degree. After all, govern meiit in- 
volves restraint, and a child, with his intense love of activity 
and his strong preference for initiating his owm activities, 
may be led by the oppressive character of the rules en- 
forced to resist, rather than to accept them. A like effect 
follows when a rule appears arbitrary, or is not clearly 
expressed. A similar remark applies to the mode of en- 
forcing rules. Where the parent or teacher appears to a ; 

child to be partial and capricious in applying a rule, or 1 

to fail to distinguish between cases wkich do and those ^ 

which do not properly fall under it, the educative effect is - | 

lost, and hami rather than good is done. 

Punishment and Reward. A wmrcl or two may be added 
on the justification of punishment as a disciplinary or 
educative measure. It rests on the conviction that it may 
be made to bring home to a little culprit in a peculiarly 
vivid manner the seriousness of his w-rong-doing, aiad so 
act correctively on his faulty disposition. According to 
this proper view, punishment is not merely the appending 
of a painful 63xperience to a wrong act (which natural 
consequences might also introduce) but the strong expres- 
sion of a determination to insist on respect for moral law, 
and to resist and put down disrespect of it and disobedience 

^Tho subject of contrary is dealt with by Baldwin, Mevtal 

Development, pp. 145 f., and McDongail, Social Psychology, pp. 101 f. lUiis- 
tratioiirt of the process in dealing with children are given by Perez, First 
Three Years of Childhood, p, 108, and Snily, Studies of Childhood, p. 204. 
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to its commands. When viewed in this light by the young 
offender, and accepted as just, it may, so far from being 
resented and breeding animosity, deepen liis respect for 
the person placed in authority over him. 

This view of punishment at once suggests that it needs 
to be administered wdth great care and discrimination. 
To begin "with, it ought not to be made use of save where 
the action clearly indicates more than ordinary thought- 
lessness, a disposition to disobey rides. Even here 
it should be looked on as a last resource, and only resorted 
to when other means — such as talking to a child and 
pointing out his fault — have been exhausted. Hence 
punishment should not in general be inflicted for a first 
offence, save where this is a very grave one, but only for 
such repeated acts as indicate a fixed determination to 
disregard or resist authority. Even then we are not justi- 
fied in punishing unless we have a reasonable prospect of 
acting beneficially on the young will; and for this we 
need, not only a wide experience of child-nature in general, 
but an intimate knowledge of the individual child. 

When we have satisfied ourselves that it is a proper 
case for punishment, something remains to be done in 
selecting the right amount and the suitable form of 
penalty, A sense of justice in the educator shows 
itself in ** proportioning punishment to offence**. For 
this a fine sense of ethical values is needed, so that the 
seriousness of the offence may be adequately represented 
by the punishment. But this is not all. Since punishment 
in education aims more at correcting the individual than 
at deterring the pupils generally, the teacher cannot be- 
forehand attach a definite penalty to every offence. As 
inflicted on the young, punishment is eminently a matter 
of adjustment to individual cases, to differences of age, 
character and sensibility, as well as to differences in the 
external circumstances.^ 

^ Beutham’s general principles for the proper adjustment of punishment 
to ofifenoe are valuable to the teacher, though thej need to be considered 
critioally when applied to early discipline. See Proi. Bain’s Ilducation m a 
Science^ p. 106 , note. 
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^ Locke tells us : Bemove Hope and Pear, and there 
IS an End of all Discipline As punishment acts de- 
terrently by arousing a child’s dislike of pain, so a reward 
acts stimiilatively on his love of pleasure. A reward may 
be defined as the giving of something to a child which 
he is likely to value— whether a gift,” or a position of 
honour as a consequence of some special continuous ex- 
hibition of good conduct or merit. It is of the essence of 
a reward that it be given and accepted as an emphatic 
expression of commendation. 

It follows that much so-called rewarding is not really 
so. When, for example, a mother promises her rather 
obstreperous children a special treat if they will only keep 
“ good ” through the ordeal of a stranger’s visit to her, she 
is offering a bribe rather than a reward proper. As Locke 
says: ‘‘EewardvS should be never offer’d or bestow’d on 
them (children) as the Eeward of this or that particular 
Performance”/^ The educative value of a reward depends 
on its being given for a prolonged or exceptional exertion 
of will in some good direction. Its good effect presupposes, 
further, that it has not been previously counted on and 
definitely aimed at. The more spontaneous the giving of 
the reward the more likely is it to be taken as an emphatic 
expression of commendation. 

It is just as easy to over-reward children as to over- 
punish them, and in some respects the effects are w^orse in 
the former than in the latter case. It fosters in the child’s 
mind the idea that a reward is something to which he 
has a right, and at which he is justified in aiming. The 
keen desire for pleasure in the child tends, as Waitz and 
others have shown, to make a too free and injudicious use 
of rewards specially injurious. 

School-prizes, to which the English school-system still 
appears to be obstinately attached, are to be carefully dis- 
tinguished from rewards proper. As the result of com- 
petition they are not, strictly speaking, rew^ards for a 

^ Thoughts Oft Mducatioji^ § .54, ® .Op. cit., § 63. 
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the other hand will, on receiving commendation, experi- 
ence more and more of what Herbart calls the “joy of de- 
served approbation 

Praise and blame, in the form of public opinion, consti- 
tute a most powerful social sanction. In school life extreme 
expressions of this sanction are seen in the “chairing” of 
some youthful hero of the playing fields and in the “ send- 
ing to Coventry ” of the bully. It has the advantage of not 
issuing_ from one particular person, and on that ac- 
count it is a valuable aid.- to school discipline, especially 
where, as in the best public schools, its action is moderated 
by a community of feeling between the masters and the 
older _boys._ In later life the struggle for “the bubble re- 
putation ” is scarcely less keen than the struggle for subsist- 
ence— so keen, in fact, that ip, the contest the finer moral 
impulses may be maimed and even killed, outright. 
Hence the caution given above cannot be too often re- 
peated. Praise and blame should be used sparingly, the 
teacher trying to call into play the higher and better 
motives wherever possible. 

Educational Development of a Self-Reliant Will. If, as 

is commonly allowed, the chief end of moral education is 
to help to develop a will which aims of itself {i.e., apart 
from external pressure and attraction) at what is good, it 
follows that the system of early government must little 
by little relax its hold. In proportion as the young sub- 
ject grows in intelligence, he shoxild be led to discern the 
intrinsic reasonableness of the rules of conduct laid down, 
and cordially to adopt them as his own principles of action. 
That is to say, he should be induced to fix his thoughts 
less on the external action and more on the internal dis- 
position out of which it springs. This direction of the 
child’s attention by the educator to morality as an in- 
dwelling state is furthered by the use of certain forms of 
language, e.g., “ Be good ! ” rather than “ Act rightly ! ” — 
forms which have some value even in the nursery. 

The action of education on the development of this 
“ moral freedom ” is real, and may become important, 
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it is aofc easy to define its exact range. Certain 
wriliw appear to liave overestimated its influence, partly, 
m in the case of liooke, from not fully recognising how 
much th#e higher moral attainments are the result of the 
individual's own exertions, and partly, as in the case of 
Herbart, from exaggerating the effect of the education 
of the intelligence and the feelings in' securing the various 
lines of exertion implied. One thing is clear, that since 
the reactions to be called forth here are free, self- 
determining actions, the influence of education must be 
largely indirect. 

A valuable preparation for the age of freedom may be 
contributed by the early system of government itself, when 
this is wise and good, and pervaded by the spirit of a 
worthy personality. The habits of obedience formed in a 
good home or school are valuable, not only as furnishing an 
element of stability of will and of subjection to general rule, 
but as indicating beforehand the directions which the free 
and self-reliant will is to follow. This applies not only to 
such small matters as those of good decorum or manners, 
and an orderly way of treating one's own person and be- 
longings, but to the graver matters of mastering passion, 
of curbing impulse, and of practising the virtues of con- 
scientious industry, truthfulness and so forth 

Nevertheless, this indirect action of early government is 
limited in its scope. The lines of action which we con- 
sider it necessary that a child should carry out in the 
home or the school do not, by a long way, coincide with 
the wide and varied field of human duty. And, as we 
have seen, habits of obedience, however necessary at a 
certain stage of human development, do not of themselves 
constitute virtuous dispositions: in order that they may 
grow into these, exercises in reflection and decision must 
be added 

In seeking to develop this moral '' seif-activity/* educa- 
tion has, like the best art, carefully to conceal itself. It 
may act beneficially in many ways, but its action is 
most succjessful when never protruded. This applies to the 
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work of intellectual training, so far as this tends to develop 
the ideas which underlie an enlightened will and the 
feelings which prompt all the worthier desires. It applies, 
also, to the more formal kind of moral instruction. A 
wisely selected and skilfully presented example of courage, 
self-reliance or other moral quality, from the page of 
history or literature, may not only strike home, but start a 
long process of self-education. Hence the stress which 
the Herbartians lay on such humanistic studies.^ It may 
be added that the beneficial effect of such instruction on 
the young will and character involves the subtle influence 
of the personality of the teacher. 

Moral Suggestion. Perhaps the most valuable instru- 
ment in the educational development of the good-will 
during the school-period is Suggestion. This process, 
which has been more than once referred -to in this work, 
does not lend itself to a simple kind of definition. Derived, 
as it is, from the exceptional and abnormal region of 
hypnotic experience, it carries with it a reference to the 
influence of personality — more particularly to that of a 
strong will or character as inducing beliefs and active im- 
pulses. A teacher does not employ suggestion so long as 
he uses argument and appeals to a boy*s own reasoning 
powers. There is something akin to personal fascination 
in true suggestion. This rough definition will rule out 
the eflects of a skilful and attractive mode of teaching, of 
selecting impressive examples of a principle, etc. On 
the other hand, a strong, emphatic mode of utterance, 
even when aided by a sonorous voice, may act suggest- 
ively by appearing to imply strong conviction in the 
speaker. 

Applying this conception to the training of the young 
will, we see that it is fitted to be a potent instrument of 
moral control, constituting, indeed, a vital element in 
what we call the influence of the teacher’s personality 

^See P. H. Hayward, T}m Frimmy Curriculum, p. 35, and P. J. Gould, 
The Children's Booh of Moral Lessons. 
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(of. aboYe, p. 404).’ Suggestion may be said to be at 
work in a less obtrusive form in the' influence of cAximple, 
The good action of another, especially when we respect 
him, inliiiences us by showing us its possibility and by 
challenging us to go and, do likewise.^ , But it is through 
the medium of language, backed by authority of some 
kind, that suggestion, -as- 'commonly understood, chiefly 
operates. All human utterance, which is decided and seems 
to express conviction, carries with it some amount of con- 
vincing force — as we.may see by the readiness with which 
men will quite passively adopt the inherently weak state- 
ments of journalistic and other authorities. The force is 
the greater, the more we look up to the speaker or writer 
as an authority, and the more firmly the attitude of deference 
and docility towards him has been fixed in us. Hence, 
the high possibilities of suggestion in the case of the 
teacher when dealing with his pupils. The great moral 
value of suggestion in the teacher’s hands lies in the cir- 
cumstance that it may be resorted to when reasoning and 
demonstration are excluded. You cannot prove to a boy 
who is wanting in initiative and lacks self-confidence that 
he is able to exert himself, to master his temper, etc,, like 
other boys. But you can show him that you believe in his 
capability of doing better than he has done, and so, 
through a suggestive transmission of belief, kindle desire 
and stimulate effort. This moral application of suggestion 
is encouragement in its complete sense — putting heart into 
the boy. Such Moral Suggestion carries to its highest 
stage the wise policy of substituting, so far as possible, 
positive commands for prohibitions and praise for blame. 
All children — though by no means equally suggestible — 
are so in a measure ; so that we can adopt as our general 
rule that given by a recent German writer: ‘‘Assume 
that your children are as good as you want them to be ” ; 
instil into them the belief that they are “ only capable of 

^ Suggestion and Imitation are closely connected by Keatinge, Suggestmi 
in Education^ chap, v., c/, Miinsterberg, Psychology and the Teacher^ 
chap, xix. : 
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goercU’ ; gradually illuminating this blind belief by develop- 
ing insight into the nature of this good,^ (See below 
note A*) 

The fostering influence of education becomes still more 
indirect when the child is definitely left to exercise his 
own judginent, to act for himself, without command or 
suasion, or even bare suggestion, and with nothing to 
guide him but the known character and preferences of the 
educator. Such exercises in freer individual decision are 
absolutely essential to the growth of an enlightened will, 
and it is a part of the educator’s work to supply them. 
Thus, alternative subjects may be set for homework, a 
choice of reading books may be allowed, or a variety of 
method in solving problems encouraged. The borne, with 
its larger and freer range of activity, will of course offer 
a wdder field than the school for this educative development 
of self-reliant -wili. 

Moral Influence of the Home and of the SchooL As im- 
plied in what has been said above, the home and the school 
have each a characteristic function in the development of 
the. child’s will and the formation of his moral character. 
The home has special opportunities. For one thing, it 
acts much earlier than the school, at the time when first 
impressions ” are acquired. Some of the best men, who 
have taken the world into their confidence, have expressed 
their indebtedness to the early fostering influence of a 
mother. Again, in the home during the first years, the 
whole of a child’s life and activity is controlled by others. 
He is watched and guided through the round of his daily 
activities, even his play being supervised and more or less 
determined for him. This all-comprehensive action of the 
home may continue long after the child goes to school, 
and begins to form outside attachments. 

Again, the family relations, involving warmer affections 
and more habitual and intimate intercourse, give a peculiar 


Lay, Didahtihf p. 289. 
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intensity and depth to the moral influence of personality 
in the home. This applies in a special manner to the 
lEothisr^s coBtrolliBg and guiding influence during the first 
Years In her directive action on the pliant young will 
we see the best iUustration of the persuasive influence 
of example appealing to the more deliberate kind of imi- 
tation, and partaking of the character of personal sugges- 
tion. This personal influence of the mother is supple- 
mented by that of the father, who, when the relations are 
favourable, has unique opportunities of strengtlieiiing the 
young will by supplying correction which is eftective 
because it emanates from a respected^ and beloved 
person, and of proffering counsel which is the iriiit oi 

It seems to follow from all this that the home is fitted 
to act educatively on all the main directions of the moral 
life. Assuming that the family life supplies a child with 
companions suflaciently near himself in age, a happy and 
wisely supervised home should he made to cultivate the 
germs of orderliness, industry, veracity, and a sense oi 
justice, together with the gentler and finer qualities of 
considerateness for others, and active kindness. , . , , 
Contrasted with this, the moral education supplied by 
the school looks at first thin and unsubstantial enough. 
The schoolmaster has a definite work to carry out, and 
his system of government has to be worked out mairuy 
with a view to this necessary result. Moreover, he 
stands in too artificial a relation to his pupils, and has 
too little to do with that part of their activity which is ot 
greatest interest to them, to allow of the intimate per- 
sonal sympathy and of the penetrating moral influence 
which are possible in the home. The schoolmaster, too, 
lacks the parent’s means of getting at the innermost feel- 
ings and dispositions of the children. „ , , , 

At the same time, school life, including that freer part 
of it which is passed outside the schoolroom, introduces 
new and importfent moral influences of its own. B is in 
the school with its larger numbers, in which each finds 
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SSm I L T still more 

disciplinaay action of the schoolmaster 
m insisting on prolonged and methodical forms of activity 
and thus developing the qualities of industry, self-reliance 
fw “Piousness m work. To this it may be added 

that the rdg^nbe of the school, just because of its cold im- 
partiahty, helps to develop self-reliance, and, in close con- 
nection with this, a consciousness of one’s rights, and a 
keen sense of ]ustice>-more particuiariy on the side of 
equality— in a way m which the government of the home, 
at least in the early years, can hardly do. 

^TL freer intercourse with school companions outside 
the class-room a child finds, in a larger community of 
relatively equal wills, just those conditions which help to 
show the natural foundations of morality (see p. 463 ). 
It is now, when he finds himself a mere unit in an only 
prtiaily known community, which is hound together, not 
by kins-hip and close sympathies, hut at most by a cir- 
cumscribed group of interests — when, moreover, he is 
thrown on his own resources, and has to find a modus 
v%vendi with other equally unprotected units— that he first 
comes to a real exercise of his individual will. It is now, 
too, that he first makes acquaintance with a corporate feel- 
ing and public opinion on a small scale, and so comes under 
the influence of law detached from a personality ; and 
though, as we know, this influence may be excessive, 
acting oppressively on individual liberties, and exerting its 
pressure in unworthy directions, it may also, when wisely 
directed, become the best preparation for a resolute taking 
up of one’s station and one’s duty in that larger com- 
munity of strangers which we call the world.^ 


^ “ The school is something more than a mere extension o£ the . . . 
home. It is a social combination, with social feelings, sentiments and 
needs of its own. By constituting it at all, society has constituted it as 
a social organism, certain to produce definite social changes in . . . its 
members.” 0 . A. Scott, Social Education^ p. 9 . 
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NOTE, 

Note A.-— The term stiggestion (m Involving a pf^rRonal Riiggestor) has 
been ttsed rather Ioosi4y in its application to c*<1nciU-iori. Oiin (if tlio liwf to 
extend the idea of hypnotic siiggestion to the personHl inflneiic'c of the 
Gfliicatoi* was J. M. 0uyaii (Educatmi mid Hereddif, eluiju i.l. The term 
has been extended very widely by Td. W. Keatlnge {Sii^gedmi in Efhtedikm ) ; 
Ro widely indeed that II has lost intteh ol its force m implying the pure and 
direct inilnenee of personality. It seems highly (lesirahle, if wo wish to lire- 
serve something of its original force, to delhte it primarily a.s implying a 
process analogun^^ to hypnotic suggestion. In the text we have omphuKi/ed 
the presence of a direct human inlhience working mniiil}' Ihrougli verbal 
assertion. This may be exercised by a particular individnal, or by a number 
of persons, as seen in the action of the Social Environment as a> wiioie on 
the child’s mind, ideas and convictions, and in the well-known commanding 
infliience of collectwe niteranee, wdiether that of an excited rnob or of the 
political party whose views are served up to its faithful adhennit in his lawvs- 
paper. In a secondary sense the term may, perhaps, be used, without intro- 
ducing confusion, for the influence of surroundings 'whcui it takes on a 
semblance of the masterful force of human suggestion, as in the example 
supplied by Jastrow, and referred to above (p. 1111, footnote 4), where the en- 
vironment is strongly suggestive of an easy accomplishment of work. And 
it may appropriately be applied to that analogue of ** auto-suggestion ” which 
appe^irs in the eilects of preperception illustnited above (pp. 172, 173). The 
best attempt to bring precision into the meaning of the term is that of 
W. McDougall, Social Psychology, pp. 06 ff. One aspect of suggestion or 
suggestibility, namely the narrowing of the area of attention in the subject’s 
mind — the setting up of a predisposition to entertain certain ideas to the 
exclusion of all others — is well brought out by Mipasterberg, Psychology and 
the Teacher, pp. 177 The student who reads German will find useful 
applications of ** suggestion ” to education in W. A. Lay, ExperirmnUlU 
Didaktik, pp. 289 and Meumann, pp. cit, i., pp. 303 £E. For an account 
of experiments on children’s degrees of suggestibility he should consult 
Binet, La StiggestihiUt4, and Meumann, lac, cii* 
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comiuon course of mental experience dealt with above. 
The single processes, such as perception, imagination, 
feeling and conative effort, are not disonjle events, as our 
way of studying them is apt to suggest to the student. 
Since consciousness is a “ stream,” there is no separation 
in the successive events which occur in it ; the. separation 
here, too, exists only for our thought (c/. p. 42). Again, 
with respect to the mode of occurrence of these events, it 
must be remembered that we have to do, not with a single 
series, but, as the metaphor of a stream might suggest, 
with a number of concurrent changes, which tend to 
combine with, and to modify, one another. When, for 
example, looking at a fifteenth-century religious paint- 
ing, we have an “ emotional perception,” we may by re- 
flection discover that, while processes of perception and 
apperception determine the feeling, the latter profoundly 
modifies the character of the former processes. 

This interaction of the different psychical functions 
shows itself in a particularly striking way in the case of 
certain familiar mental experiences. The interaction in 
the complex experience of emotion has been sufficiently 
illustrated above (pp. 376 f.). It is no less clearly recog- 
nisable in another complex mental state, namely, Belief, 
which, as already pointed out, is involved in the inteUeot- 
ual process of Judgment (see p. 291) . Now a little analysis 
suffices to disclose that this is much more than an intellectual 
process. Hume said that the difference between fiction 
and belief resides in “ some sentiment or feeling which is 
annexed to the latter and not to the former.” It is cer- 
tainly influenced by feeling in a profound and subtle 
manner. Again, A. Bain and W. James have shown how 
large a conative element comes into most, if not into all, 
belief. Not only are the three great functional elements 
of mind present in belief, but they interact. Thus, when 
an agreeable idea is suggested to the mind, not only does 
it excite (along with feeling) a conative impulse to realise 
the idea, hut, conversely, the disposition set up to expect 
and to act reacts ip keeping the idea before the mind. 
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This influence of the conative function on belief has been 
pecially emphasised by W. James in his well-known 
theory of » the will to believe wen Euown 

tiotM'f involu- 

and modifacation of processes is illustrated, not onlv 

lengthy processes which 
constitute development. Although, for the sake of con- 
venience of exposition, we have treated of the development 
01 the processes of intellect before taking up those of 
ieeimg and conation, the actual order of events is very 
imperfectly represented by this plan. Not only did we 
md it necessary, in tracing the intellectual movement, 
to treat a conative factor, attention, as fundamental and 
necessaiy, also, to bring in feeling as a necessary coiKlition 
01 attention ; but we bad, towards the end of our exposition 
to recognise how powerfully the higher sort of conation 
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be trained in the main, not indirectly but directl}% by itB 
proper exercise in sustained effort, ri^siRlance to ti^iiipta- 
tion, and so forth, It must be excrciKecb too, in that 
control of thought and feeling which has been explained 
a!)ove. There is a sense, indeed, in which it may be said 
that the exercise of a chihrs will is the fiindaineiital pail 
of all training. ' 

(b) Concrete View of Mental Development, The more 
concrete idea of the mental life needs to be applied to tlie 
deiaik'd account of early development biietiy sketched in 
the foregoing chapters. It is not enough to say that per- 
cepticjn, memory and the rest undergo certain clianges 
with age ; we require to know just what particular changes 
occur, and at what particular times, to have a detailed 
chronicle of what happens month after month — if not also 
week after week— in the early stages of development. 
Prof. Preyer, Miss Shinn and others have given us 
sketches which, so far as they represent the common 
course of events, are of great value in filling out the bald 
scheme of children’s development. The closer and more 
methodical examination of children to-day in respect of 
the changes of bodily growth — including that of the brain — 
of motor and sensory powers, is already giving ub a fuller and 
more detailed ** story ” of the child’s mind. Among other 
important results of this research work we learn that there 
is a close parallelism between bodily and mental growth, 
that mental activity has its periodic rise and fall, that the 
child develops its own characteristic \vay of perceiving 
objects, and so forth.^ 

Theory of Definite Stages of Development. In this 
continuity of intricate changes our practical instincts cry 
out for landmarks. Hence, writers on child psychology, 
especially in Germany, have attempted to mark off distinct 
periods of development. This has been carried out, to 
some extent, by a reference to epoch-jnaking changes — 
familiar to us all. Thus, Sigismund distinguishes after 

^ See Meumaan’s Bxper. Pddagogik, i., 3<''' Vorlesung. 
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the stupid quarter (of a year) of the suckling/^ the period 
from smiling to sitting up, from this to walking, from this 
to^ talking, etc.^ The advent of puberty is a very big 
milestone, which no eye can miss, and the psychical 
hoideversement it is capable of effecting has had ample 
justice done to it by Prof. Stanley HalL^ But these 
conspicuous boundaries do not suffice for a systematic 
mapping out of stages of childish progress, and we find 
that German writers ingeniously suggest quite a number 
of periods characterised by certain mtellectual changes. 
For example, in the article on “ Psychische Alterstypen ” 
in Eein’s Encydop. Eandhiich, we have the following 
six periods distinguished : (1) the first three years — period, 
of the development of the senses ; (2) from the tliird to 
the seventh years— -period of first stage of self-conscious- 
ness, reproduction, comparison and discrimination, im- 
agination and thought ; (3) seventh and eighth^ years — 
period of transition ; (4) ninth and tenth years — period 
of the growth of ideas in clearness, also of memory and 
self-consciousness; (6) period of fuller development of 
thought, understanding, ordered memory ; (6) the last 
school years.^ As this example shows, the attempts to 
assign definite periods determined by the appearance of new 
intellectual movements are wanting in scientific precision 
and have an arbitrary look. 

The further development of experimental investigation 
may, perhaps, introduce greater precision into the at- 
tempt to mark off these successive changes. More par- 
ticularly, it promises to supplement the results of the care- 
ful observation of the mental development of ^ the first 
three years by giving us a somewhat more definite know- 






GiYen by Ament, Foftscho'Ute der KinderseelenUwide (“ Aitersstufen”). 

See his larger work, t 

® Other proposed divisions into periods are those of Hartmann (iment, 
he B. L. Thorndike, Notes 07i OMld- Study ; W. B. Briimmond, 

Introduction to Child-Study, 59, C>0. Meiimaim contents hmiBeli with 
naming three big periods-^ehildhood (up to beginning of puberty), boyhood 
and girlhood (ux> to eighteen), and the period after eighteen {MiXjoer. 
Padagogih, i., p. 42). 
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ledge of the common course of mental progress in the 
later yearn, when the teacher’s hand begins to control the 
process. Yet we must not, perhap-s, look for a theory of 
mental progress which will detertt atid register all the 
subtle changes, now slow, now swift, which characUTise 
the growth of a young mind. (In connection with this 
paragraph, see below, Appendix B.) 

;At its best, moreover, such a clironicle of nierelv in> 
tellectuiil progi’ess is a one-sided aftair. Our \dew of the 
connectedness of the intellectual and the other phases of 
the mental hfe rec^uires ns to insist on a record of the con- 
current progress of the child’s feeling and conation, and 
on some indication, at least, of the way in which at each 
successive stage the sevex-al concurrent changes are con- 
nected and tend to modify one another. The attempt to 
supply this more adequate concrete sketch of the child’s 
mental history has actually been made, and with a certain 

that this more adequate way 
of distinguishing penods of mental progress has fallen 

out of fashion points to the conclusion that we ha^e not 

Snrof^hem? constnicting the more intricate 

piscrimlnation of Parts of Nature and Nurture 

above on Development (see 
chaptOT VI.), It IS hardly necessary to urge that in these 
attempts to draw up a detailed chronicle of the changes 
constituting early development, a serious effort must be 
made to distinguish the more spontaneous appearances of 
new phases of tendency and_ grades of capacity from the 
eitects of environmental action, more particularly that of 

. researches just referred to 

this distinction has not been lost sight of. Thus in 
workmg out a theory of bodily development, attention 
as been ppd to the effects of the beginning of school 

the u growth. As is perhaps natural, 

the doctor and the teacher difier in the conclusions reached, 

PsycMoqie, § 2. He eonfmes him 
self, however, to the three longer periods, c&dhood, boyhood and yo^th. 
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tl wf i^egarding the change of conditions as hai-mfnl, 
the latter as harmless.^ Important, too, in this connec- 
tion IS the prolonged series of inquiries into children’s 

etocks of notions ” on entering school (see p. 181 ), since 
tUey ami at helping the teacher better to understand the 
pre-existing mental condition of the children whom he is 
caiied upon to instruct. 

Vaeiatioks of Mental Txpb. 

How Minds Differ. We may now pass to the con- 
sideiation of some of the more important variations of 
mental functioning which appear in different persons, 
ihese variations may affect the relative strength of dif- 
fei'ent tendencies, such as keenness of perception, conative 
energy, eniotional excitability ; or may involve differences 
of height in the scale of intellectual and moral develop- 
ment. Again, they may show themselves in a more 
general form, as special characteristics of a sex, of a race, 
e.g., the Celts, or of a people, e.gr., English or French ; or, 
on the other hand, in an individual form, as differences 
marking off one Englishman or American from another. 
It is the latter sort of variation of mental characters in 
individuals which is of chief account to the educator. It 
is commonly dealt with under the head of “Individual 
Differences ”. 

Now an individual is marked off by a large group of 
particular modifications of mental trait or tendency, which 
no analysis could succeed in separating out. Who would 
undertake to enumerate all the differentiating mental 
traits of his most intimate friend— aU the peculiarities in 
his ways of looking at things, of drawing conclusions, of 
describing experiences, etc., not to speak of peculiaritie.s 
in ways of feeling and acting ? All that psychology can 
attempt here is to bring out some of the more important 
and fundamental points of difference. This means a 


^ See Meumann, op. cit, i., p. 53 f£. 
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grouping of individualR acconiintf to type, the tjpo being 
determined by the prominence of fionie recurring form in 
an important mental trait, e.g., the f'raployment of a par- 
ticular kind of image, as visual or motor. Much of recent 
investigation in this field illustratoK the use of (lie con- 
ception of type. Thus we find that there, arc different 
types of perception, of judgiufmt., etc., and that a given 
individual may illustrate a number of these types. 

As in the development of a bodily organism, so iji that 
of a mind or personality, individnal difterentiation progresses 
as the years advance. The child of six is more of an indi- 
vidual, both in his bodily conformation and facial features, 
and in his mental traits, than an infant ; the boy or girl 
of twelve, than the child, and so on. Borne differences, 
however, exist from the first, and the peculiarities of 
mind and character wdth which everyday experience 
familiarises us have their congenital basis in those tend- 
encies to individual variation already noticed (see pp. 62, 
77). Differences in mental capacity of various kinds 
appear in the early years, and must to some extent be 
regarded as congenital. 

Recent Studies of Character. The fact that individual 
differences appear on a larger scale in maturity naturally 
led inquirers to study them first of all in the adult. The 
old doctrine of temperaments was intended to be a theory 
of the psycho-physical basis of the broader differences of 
type as fully revealed in the mature character. Although, 
owing to the backward .state of physiology, the distinctions 
drawm between the “ sanguine ” and the other tempera- 
ments appear to us of to-day crude enough, ^ these early 
« explorers in the dark region of human temperament saw 
certain facts with great clearness, as is showm in the re- 
peated attempts in recent times to translate their distinc- 
tions into terms of modern science. More particularly, 

f ] , • 

*‘us,** I find, must be qualified. McCnnn thinks it worth 

while to dish up in a somewhat indigestible form the doctrine of tempera- 
ments in a book otherwise in many ways suggestive. {The Making of Char- 
acUtf ohapter'iih); 4 Ojp. Keatinge^s in Education^ chapter vii. 
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they discerned the profound iiafluence of the coenaestliesis, 
that is, the dim region of organic sensation, on character. 

Later writers, aided by a better psychology, and by a 
better physiology, have made valuable suggestions as to 
the more important typical varieties of character, and as 
to the fundamental differences — both in the underlying 
nervous processes and in the correlated psychical tendencies 
— which determine them. This is not the place to enter 
more fully into these studies. It must suffice to point out 
that they show a growing appreciation of the complexity 
of a mature personality. The later works, including some 
suggestive French studies, have gone beyond the crude 
device of referring all the mental differences between one 
person and another to a preponderance, now of the inteil- 
lectual, now of the emotional, and now of the volitional 
factor. 'What determines a particular type of person is 
always a 'certain group of tendencies, involving special 
modifications alike of feeling, of thought, and of volition. 
Thus, a poet is distinguished from a thinker and from a 
man of practical genius by a modification of the whole of 
the intellectual activity, by the predominance of a certain 
mode of feeling, and by a correlative modification of the type 
of volition. Again, a passionate lyrical poet is differentiated 
from a calmer, reflective one, by a further differencing and 
organising of the three great mental constituents. Another 
valuable feature in these recent studies is the space given 
to the physiological basis of character-type, including peculi- 
arities in mode of functioning of the nervous system as 
well as of the connected organs (Note B). 

Although they are studies of developed character, these 
works are valuable for the teacher in two ways. In the’ 
first place, they probe the congenital roots of mental 
differences, and' so assist in the study of the less clearly 
marked differential characteristics of children. In the 
second place, they deal with personality as a whole, with 
the organised group of tendencies which characterises this 
or that sort of person. 

Typical Diversities of Mental Functioning. From 
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mne what we mean by a comprehensive, an accurate 
or trustworthy, and a ready memory, the investigator 

found it necessary to illustrate his points by a reference 

to commonly recognised differences between one person s 
memory and another’s. 

Experimental Investigation of Individual Differences ; 
Nature of Investigations. The knowledge of mental 
differences obtainable by this introspective analysis is, 
however, limited. The introduction of expenment into 
certain parts of this psychological field has enlarged our 
knowledge of such differences and rendered them more 
precise. It is to be noted that experimental work was not 
imdertaken for the purpose of elucidating individual differ- 
ences. It so happened, however, that the kind of work 
w’hich the experimenter was obliged by the conditions ol 
his research to select was excellently suited to force these 
differences on his notice.^ A psychological expenment 
aims at calling out from the “subject” some reaction in 
response to a stimulus under carefully prearranged con- 
ditions, and determining how the character of the re- 
action is modified when the conditions are varied m 
certain ways. Thus in reaction-time experiments the 
subject has to carry out a certain manual movement the 
very instant he hears a sound or sees some visual object (see 
p. i77). The first experiments of Lange disclosed the lact 
that the reaction-time was shortened when the expect- 
ant attention, instead of being focussed on the sensory 
stimulus, was directed to the movement. It seemed 
reasonable that this should be so, since this mode ot 
preadiustment brings the subject a stap nearer to the 
actual execution of the movement. A theopr of two 
contrasted types, motor and sensory, grew out of these 
researches, it being supposed that some persons were 
habitually “motor” or short-timed reagents, others 
“sensory” or long-timed reagents. Later investiga- 
tions, however, have thrown doubt on this simple theory 

1 Even then, however, he was so Uttle interested in them that he regarded 
them as errors to be got rid o£ or allowed for (c/. Memnann, i., p. 326). 
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of two types of reagent. It would appear from these that 
preadiustment of attention to the movement does not in 
all cases alike, shorten the time. There are considerable 
typical differences here, one person’s reaction being shorter 
wLn attention is directed to the movement, smothers 
when directed to the stimulus. The difference between 
the sensory and the motor type has in tins way acqnired 
a deeper significance, as showing that certain individuals 
find one way of reacting, others another way, the inore 
advantageous It may be added that, according to Mour- 
noy the sensory and the motor are not the onl5'' types 
of reaction. He distinguishes two other types, namely 
the Central and the Indifferent. In the former the re- 
action is most rapid when the attention is directed to the 

whole process, the stimulus and the movement m their 

connection, while in the latter the particular mode of pre- 
adiustment makes no difference in the result. 

The student might naturally suppose that differences 
in respect of time-lengths so small as those measured m 
these experiments— where a second counts as a very long 
intei-val— can have hut little to do with the more palpable 
differences of memory and other mental processes ]ust 
referred to. He must remember, however, that the tem- 
poral relations of psycho-physical processes are probably 
a fundamental trait in mental character, and one ot 
capital importance in determining personal type. These 
temporal relations are, indeed, hinted at m the descnp- 
tion of temperaments by the old wnters— c.j/., in the 
contrast of the sanguine and phlegmatic type, and ha\e 
been made a fundamental factor in character-types by the 
. French writers alluded to above. But, fui-ther, accmacy 
of measurement is of the first consequence m investi- 
, gating such temporal relations; and this accuracy is 
' secured by the special apparatus used m these experi- 
ments. We see indeed a tendency in the new treat- 
ment of individual differences to erect this contrast 

1 Stern, ep. oif., otop. ri., “ On Beaotion-Time Experiments Soo 0. S. 

Myers, Text-hooh of Ms^perinimtal Psychology, chap* xi. 
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between the sensory and motor form of reaction into a 
basis of character-differences. 

Recent Extension of Investigations,^ The more exact, , 
investigation of individual differences illustrated m these 
reaction-time experiments has ^ been - greatly extended 
during recent years. The experimental psychologist has 
grown more interested in these differences . and given a 
fuller account of them. The pedagogist, too, has^gro^ n 
experimental, and while, like the psychologist, prnnanly 
concerned to get general results, has' opened up promising 
lines of inquiry into individual differences. As might be 
expected, his inquiries have been directed more especially 
to ascertaining the mental differences of children, and to 
finding suitable methods of testing the several capacities 
on which the teacher has to act. As a result, we have 
already some amount of material for the construction 
of a scientific theory of individual mental traits and for 
the application of the theory to. education. The publica- 
tion of such a work as that of Prof. Stern on the -siihiect 
may be said to mark an epoch in the development of this 
important branch of applied psychology. 

Measurement of Differences of Nervous Energy. Only 
a short sketch of this new^ kind of investigation can 
be given here. To begin with, it links itself on to that 
more scientific mode of determining the bodily charac- 
teristics of children which is destined to do so much 
for the health and efiiciency of the school of the future. 
Within the limits of what we call the normal child, there 
are many and important variations in bodily vigour, in 
modes of nervous functioning, in liability to mental fatigue, 
as well as in the general course of bodily development, . 
about which every teacher, guided hy the specialist, 
should know something. These facts point to the desira- 
bility of carrying out a systematic anthropometric measure- 
ment of the successive phases of bodily growth in the 
individual child, of a periodical testing of his motor and 
sensory powers, as well as of his nervous energy (so far 
as this is possible), and of a careful record of any fluctua'** 



carried 


Coming to intellectual processes, we find that in the case ot 
aSmtioB several modes of variation have been distmgmsbed 
ansvfering to different aspects of the activity already touched 

iSoa Memarm, oii., h PP- Cf. 

s Op. mt., pi 43 i buitompare Meamann, op. ctt„ i., pp- o3», sw. 
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tions in nervous tone and liability to mental fatigue in 
different parts of the day and different seasons ot the 
vear. The investigations along these lines already 
?ut have disclosed some interesting laets, for examp e, 
the typical difference, noted by Kracpelui, between the 
“moming worker” and the “ evening worker- . 

Testing of Sense-capacities. In close connection with 
this inquiry into the physiological conditions ot mental 
work in the individual, there can now earned out a 
Tthodical testing of sensory abilities The individual 
differences of sense-capacity to be noted will include the 
two aspects of sensibility, namely, acmty (or absolute 
sensibility) and fineness of discriminative sensibility 
—the latter applying to intensity, qm^ty, and local d - 
ferences of sensation. These several modes must be 
separately tested in the case of each ot the senses In 
this way we may know, for example, a particular ® 
range of sense-experience in the case of colours, of tones, 

%he measurement of the simpler forms of sense-capacity 
is easy, illustrating,, in a striking way, the suitability ot 
psychological experiment for educational purposes. A o 
the precise value of the results reached by such measure- 
ments opinions differ. Some recent authonties—tor ex- 
ample Stem — regard these measurements as having bu 
littfe significance for individual and even for 
chology. Stem thinks, too. that a large part of the differ- 
ences of sensibility observed among individuals is due, not 
to congenital causes but to differences in . . 

Differences in Intellectual Processes^ (i) Attention. 
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on. Of these, one^ very important point of difference is 
supplied by the distinction between mobility or attraot- 
ability and resistance to stimuli. In the case of the well- 
balanced Bodnd these present themselves as alertness and 
concentration, according as the new stimulns, or the one 
already at work, is the more important (see p. 144). 
But in certain types of child there is a relative lack of 
one or the other, as when deficient alertness leads to an 
undue fixity of idea tending in the abnormal direction of 
idies fixes ; ox when, on the other hand, a child’s attention 
slips from one thing to another without any reference to 
a connection between them, or to any guiding interest or 
purpose. Such extreme variations are often the first signs 
of incipient mental disease.^ The capacity of attention 
varies in other ways, too; for example, in the area or 
"span,” that is the number of elements, simultaneous 
or successive, which can be attended to as a single object, 
and in rapidity of accommodation to unfamiliar forms of 
presentation. In this case, too, the significance of the 
facts ascertained is variously estimated. Thus, mobility, 
as tested by susceptibility to distracting sounds, etc,, is 
regarded by Kraepelin merely as a Iveakness, while Stem 
tfeinks that it has its own value.* It needs hardly to be 
added that the testing of a particular child’s attention con- 
nects itself very closely with the measurement of his 
nervous energy and capacity for work. 

( 2 ) Differences in Perception and Apperception. That 
there are individual differences in perceptual capacity and 
mode of apperception has been suggested above. The 
simplest way, says Stem, of investigating types of per- 
ception (or “ Anschaunng ”) is probably the examination of 
the strength and certainty with which a definite group 
of sense-presentations can be reproduced immediately 
afterwards (c/. above, p 237). Some recent experiments 
suggest that in tbe perception of movements by the eye 

' Prol. T. Ziehen, ari “Diagnose psjrohisoher Erkrankungen" in Bein’s 

Encydop, Hmidhuch. 

- Seo Stem, op* eit.t pp. 78, 79. 
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some persons attend more to tlie temporal, otliers more to 
the spatial, element or aspect.^ It would be interesting 
to know whether this points to a wider contrast of type, 
which would cover the disposition, of certain persons when 
eestheticaily contemplating still forms, c.r/., a church spire, 
to translate the lines into niovemeiits or tendencies to 
movements.^ 

Coming now to the apperceptnal aspect of perception, 
we shall expect to find that in different groups of indi- 
viduals there are characteristic differences in respect of point 
of view and mode of interpretation (see pp. 146, 190), 
The earliest experiments on this aspect of individual 
vaiiatioii were those of A. Binet. He took as his subjects 
children between the ages of eight and fourteen from 
elementary schools. A picture was s,hown to them of a 
workman lying on his. death-bed and making known to his 
sons his last wishes. After looking at the picture for two 
minutes they were required to describe it in ten miiaiites. 
From the descriptionsreceived Binet inferred the existence 
of four distinct typesof observation or apperception — (1) the 
Descriptive type which simply describes what is seen; 
(2) the Observant or Integrative type 6' type obser- 
vateiir’") which expands, adds detail to, and ina:kes a 
larger whole out of, what is seen ; (8) the Emotional 
type, which dwells on the feelings manifested or suggested 
by the picture ; and (4) the Learned type, which sul)sti- 
tutes for what is presented' a mass of knowledge already 
possessed. These types, though interesting, are not as 
well defined as they might be, and they certainly fail to 
give a complete scheme of the differences in our familiar 
modes of apperception,® 

(3) Variations of Reproductive Process, Our know- 

^ MetimanD, i», 422, 

® OOhis tendency has been regarded by Lipps and others as common and 
essential in all aeathetis contemplation ol forms, (Bee the article in the 
Sdiubm-gh BevieWf referred to above.) 

^Binet’e experiments are described in his journal L^innSe 
lii. (1897), pp. B3.4 ff., and 'in ExpenmenkiU de l\ 

pp. 190 f. ; c/, Meumann, op, pp. 429 it 
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I ledge of individual differences in tlie reproductive processes 

i is considerable, and recent experiments on simple forms 

I of memory, on association and on predominant types of 

I image have made the knowledge fuller and more precise, 

i Since the basis of memory is the revival of the sensations 

I ' of the several senses, the investigation of individual cliffer- 
; ences in reproductive power naturally begins with the 

; examination of the comparative strength, distinctness and 

I stability of the images corresponding to visual, auditory and 

other sense-presentations. Common observation tells us 
that one boy may best recall one kind of sense-impression, 

; say colours or visual forms, another, another kind, e,g., 

i tones or motor experiences. The experimental work on 

j immediate memory confirms this everyday observation. 

[ Individual reproductive power shows a strong tendency 

S to specialisation. Thus we cannot tell from the ability 

I which a person shows in retaining figures what his capacity 

I ' will be for retaining (under, similar conditions) rneaning- 

: less wordsd These special facilities in retaining a certain 

; kind of sense-material are important as suggesting later 

i careers. A particularly strong retentive bent for colours 

|, or tones is known to be an important constituent in 

’ the talent of the painter or musician. Yet it would be 

rash to determine a boy*s career merely by a reference to 
what has been called sense-memory. In this connection, 
j it would seem to be necessary to determine how far^ this 

1 specialisation of sense-memory is congenitally determined, 

i how far a derivative characteristic resulting from such con- 

genitally determined traits as a particular vividness of 
j colour or tone impressions combined with a correspond- 

ing degree of intensity in the accompanying pleasure, . 
! which would lead to a special interest in them. 

But mental reproduction varies from child to child in 
; respect not only of sensuous material but of form. The 

! experiments on association referred to above have brought 

I out the fact that certain predominant directions of sugges- 


1 Thorndike Edticational Psychology ^ p. 29 : c/. above, p. 289. 
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tion characterise different indiYidiials. We all know tlie 
difference between tbe kind of iniiid which moves habitu- 
ally along lines of contiguity, going from one detail to 
another disconnected one, and that wliicli moves from 
one idea to another related, to it by similarity or causal 
connection. Acc.ording' to Binet,^ the type observateiir 
is characterised by richness and predominance of con- 
tiguous or external associations as distinguished from 
the internal associations which rest on similarity. 
The specialisation of the .reproductive dispositions may go 
further than this, showing itself as a predominance of a 
particular mode (of contiguous) association, e.g., spaUal 
contiguity (see p. 207). Attempts have been made to 
classify types of association, e.g,^ as logical, passing from 
fact to cause or reason ; as co-ordinate, from the name of 
one species to that of a co-ordinate species ; as subordinate, 
from, species to genus, and so on. But, as Stern remarks, 
the real processes of associative suggestion are far too subtle 
and complicated to be thus classified. He adds that the 
processes under the experimental conditions— of having to 
say what associations are first called up by a particular word 
— are far too artificial and different from those of our 
everyday reproductions to be a test of the latter.'^ 

Individual differences disclose themselves in other 
aspects of the reproductive process. Time-relations are 
important here also. There is the type of child that 
learns quickly and forgets quickly, and the type which 
learns slowly and retains well. Again, the reproductive 
power is apt to be slower in the case of some children 
than in that of others. In the experiments referred to, 
^ there are noteworthy differences in the degree of pre- 
cipitancy of the movement from the given word to some 
associated element. Memories differ, too, in respect of 
the precision and accuracy of the ideas recalled, of orderli- 
ness of arrangement or systematisation, and of readiness 
in reproduction. According to Thorndike, the differ- 

* Ij^tude JSxper. de- P Intelligence* 

* Op. cii., ** Association 
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ences between ordinary and defective children, and be- 
tween^ bright and dull children, in the degrees in which 
their ideas are grouped into systems, are very great, and 
afford a particularly good test of ability.^ Further experi- 
ments dim needed for showing how these several modes 
of variation are related one to the other. 

(4) Differences in imaglnatlye Activity, We may 
now pass to differences in the form of imaginative activity. 
Here w^e have at the outset the important differences 
depending on the predominant type of image. An exainin- 
atioh into the way in which a person habitually images 
a w’ord disclosed the fact that there are three types of 
imager: (1) the visual,” who represents words as visual 
symbols, (2) the '‘audile,” who represents them as articu- 
l^te words, and (3) tlie “ motile,” who represents them as 
motor experiences (c/. p. 199) . The discovery has been 
confirmed by later observations, and constitutes one of the 
most interesting of the results of the new experimental 
work in psychology. The distinguishing of these imagina- 
tive types is, moreover, of practical value, since in education 
we need to know just how a child carries out this and 
that mental process. But until it is shown that the 
differences referred to involve other and more important 
differences they can hardly be said to have the importance 
which some claim for them.^ Educational writers, not 
unnaturally perhaps, have looked to this discovery as sup- 
plying a new ground of classification, some going so far as 
to say that the visuals, audiles and motiles should be put 
into separate classes. Happily, so hasty and foolish an 
attempt to give practical application to a psychological 
theory is frustrated at the outset by the circumstance that 
the large majority of children turn out to be of a “ mixed 
type,” being, for example, visual for things, but to some 
extent audile and motile (as well as visual) for words} 

^ Notes on Ghild-Skidy, BQ. ^ 

^Ummmn thinks it worth while to devote over sixty pages (i., pp. 435- 
498) to the subject, while Stern has no section on it— so differently is its 
educational importance estimated. 

s Meumann, op, cit.j i., pp. 493 f , 
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It seems very doubtful whether tlm tliffert?iicc iu the way 
of imagining words in motor or senMory terms coitieidcis 
with the distinction between the sensory and the motor 
type brought out in reaction experiments.^ 

'Eecent research has done little towards cliiciclating other 
differences in ciiildreii s imaginative activity. It is prob- 
able that in the more spontaneotis |>rodiiclive Ibniis^ as 
illustrated in play, etc., there are (as in the ease of rc‘pi:o- 
ductioii) preferences for certain kinds of Beiise-niaterial. 
In this case, too, w^e may note foriual differences, as illus- 
trated, for example, in a preponderant turu, now for spatial 
constriietion — descripitions of «3b]‘ects, places, etc, ; now for 
temporal construction— narration of stories, AVe might, 
perhaps, test constructive power— of a special kind at 
least — by such a method as that used by Ebbinghaiis in 
testing capacity for combination (by filling in missiifg 
words and syllables in a piece of prose). Yet the high 
degree of intelligence required for this work would seem 
to make the method less suitable as a test of children's 
purely imaginative activity. modification of Binet’s 

device of getting a description wriite/ii seems to promise 
better results in this case. 

{5) Differences In Mode of Thouglit. Jii investigating 
thought, too, we may, to some extent, call in the aid of 
experiment. Interesting lines of work have been opened 
up in estimating, with some precision, characteristic differ- 
ences in children's w^ays of Judging, In experiments on 
seB,se-discrimination noteworthy differences appeared in 
respect of decision of Judgment, some being uncertain, 
others more decided.'** Of great importance here is the 
• attempt to compare children in respect of their degree of 
SuggestifriUty, and of the degree of trustworthiness of their 
Judgments as affected by this. While children in general 
are found to be highly susceptible to the effect of suggestion, 
important differences occur. In experimenting with an 

^ S©e Stem, cf. p. 105. 

® to SterHi a|.| oh, x., Meumaun, o|?, cil., i,, pp, 848 
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instrument by which gradual change of pitch of tone 
could be produced with varying speed, the subjects being 
required to react when they noticed a difference, two types 
revealed themselves: (1) the ''subjective,*' which reacts 
quickly and confidently, making many mistakes, and (2) 
the " objective/’ which is sloAver, more cautious and more 
correct/ 

Among lines of inquiry which throw light upon diilei- 
ences in thought-capacity a special value attaches to the 
careful records of children’s vocabularies, as well as of the 
gradual expansion of these at different ages, together with 
the early development of Bentence-building. Differences 
of intelligence show themselves in the fulness and rapidity 
of growth of these lingual capacities. With these records 
may be taken differences in the stocks of notions aireaidy 
referred to. As might be expected, the differences observ- 
able hem connect themselves closely with differences in 
environment, home-culture, etc." 

Differences In Feeling'. Common observation deteefe 
well-marked differences in respect of feeling. Some 
children require stronger aBsthetic stimuli^ than otherf 
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and displeasure.^ The varying directions of children’s 
affective tendencies are illustrated also in the study of 
their interests already touched on (see p. 13G). Yet it 
cannot be said that experimental inquiry has done much 
to clear up what is the most elusive side of the elusive 
subject of individuality.® 

Differences in the Conative Processes. Here, again, 
everyday observation discloses a number of well-marked 
differences, such as that between the impulsive, quickly 
reacting type, in which impulse predominates over inhibi- 
tion, and the type marked by slow and feeble reaction, 
due to deficiency of impulse or excess of inhibition.® 

Light has been thrown by recent investigations on 
differences of conative tendency among children. Quick- 
ness and slowness in motor reaction and in new motor 
adjustments undoubtedly count here as variable character- 
istics, So, again, do differences in degree of mggestiMlity 
which are related to the important difference between the 
self-reliant, and the more dependent and submissive, type 
of child. The difference between the child who is ener- 
getic and persistent in effort and the one whose effort is 
quickly inhibited by a sudden oncoming of discouragement 
and self-distrust, is one of the familiar contrasts of the 
numery and school-room. With respect to the higher 
volitional processes, too, the more complicated sort of 
reaction-experiment _ has given some precision to our 
knowledge of the simpler kinds of difference in respect 
of deliberation and choice.* 

Results of Recent investisration : Differences between 
Boys and Girls. It would be quite as easy to underestimate 
'as to overestimate the results of the many lines of recent 
inquiry which have more or less of the strictly experi- 
mental character. Something has been done, at least, 
to determine the range of individual variation, also to de- 

1 See Meumann, cU., i., pp. 341, 342. 

“ See Stem, op, eij., ohap. xii. 

®See W. James, P^chology, pp. 437 If. 

‘ See Wnndt, OutUnsB of Psyehology, § 14 (pp. 201 ff,) ; Jndd, Psychology ; 
Gfgn, IniroducUon, pp. 833 ft, . ff 
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fine the average type of special discriminator, piemoriser, 
etc., and to show how deviations from the average decrease 
in number as we move farther from it,^ 

One interesting result is the determination of certain 
points of difference between boys and girls. Greater varia- 
tions from the average of capacity are said to occur in the 
case of boys than in that of girls. Thorndike gives tables 
which go to show that, though girls surpass boys in 
delicacy of sense-discrimination and in shortness of re- 
action-time, they fall below them in tests of perception, 
memory of unrelated words, association and conceptual 
procepes.^^ Lay, who experimented with Ebbingliaus’s 
combination-method, found that in the lower classes, 
without exception, girls are inferior to boys. The differ- 
ences in respect of a3sthetic preferences referred to above 
(page 392) point to a similar conclusion. There is much 
to suggest here that the typical course of bodily and 
mental development is a different one in the case of 
boys and of girls. More special differences disclose 
themselves also. Thus boys are said by one worker to 
have stronger memory for concrete {^'reelle'') impres- 
sions, girls for numbers and words.® Differences be- 
tween the two sexes appear, further, in the choice of 
ideals, girls being said to go for these more to the persons 
in their familiar world, boys more to public and historic 
characters,^ Girls are said by the same authority to be 
more suggestible than boys. These and other differences 
ascertained cannot be regarded as indicating differences of 
congenital tendency, since they are what one might have 
expected from the known differences in the mode of life 
and training of girls and boys in the early years. 

Estimate of Results of Experiments, With respect to 
individual variations, the result of these inquiries has been 
to deepen the sense of the number of differences be- 

^ See Thorndike, Educational Psychology ^ chap. iii. 

2 Notes on Child-Studij, “ General Mental Development ”, 

® Barth, Erzielviings-' ii'nd UnteTrichtslehTef p. 45. 

^ Meumann, op, cit,^ 1., 395. 
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tween children. More particularly the tiiBcovery of clearly 
marked types of perceptual and imajLjiiiative acti\‘it}% of 
decision in jaclgment, of motor reaction, etc., c^oiiHtitiites 
a real addition to our knowledge of variable elianicteiistics 
in children. 

On the other hancb it must strike a thoughtful student 
that a good deal of the experiirieiating hardly seems to 
concern itself with differences in fimdaniental anti im- 
portant modes of capacity. It rather resembles that testing 
of scrappy and highly restricted forms of ability which 
was, and still is, a popular recreation, as iliiisirated in 
‘'spelling-hees/’ “Limericks/' etc. How far, one cannot 
help asking, does this testing of skill in liobliiig for a short 
time a string of meaningless sounds, or in supplying miss- 
ing words and syllables, penetrate into the deeper-lying 
functional activities and tendencies of a ehikbs mind*? 
Wo must remember that in s}>ite of the large number of 
psychological laboratories now at work, and of the praise- 
worthy ingenuity shown by their directors, tlie range of 
exporimental investigation in psycliolog^y — relatively to 
that of psychological inquiry as a whole is still aai exceed- 

ingly small one. Owing to tlm conditions re^juired for 
exact experiment, it has, for the most part, to do with very 
simple and abstract types of process, which am not only 
not representative of our more concrete and familiar modes 
of mental activity, but stand in no obvious relafion to 
them, and which, aecotdingiy, wear to tlie l)ysta!ider the 
look of being highly artificial and invented for tlie purpose 
of experiment. It is enough to refer to those experiments 
on association which require the subject to take up a 
difficult introspective attitude — that of looking out for the 
first idea which turns up in his mind when, say, a par- 
ticular word is presented to him. 

The restricted range and highly artificial character of 
these experiments has led the bolder kind of experimenter 
to' adopt a new way of conceiving of mental activity. 
Prom the laboratory point of view, a child's mind is apt 
to appear, not as an organised complex whole, made up 
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of related forms of intelligence, etc., but as a bundle of 
isolated potentialities for acquiring readiness in perform- 
ing what to the outsider look like highly specialised 
knacks. In this way laboratory psychology has shown a 
tendency to go far beyond the faculty-view in its atomistic 
tendency to resolve mental processes into an aggregation 
of disconnected forms (Note 0). 


The Pullbe Sttjdy of the iNnivintiAL. 

Need of Further Investigation ; (a) More Complete and 
Systematic Testing of Mental Processes of the Individual. 

In order that much of the new experimental work may 
become of real use to the teacher — or even to the 
general psychologist — it must be supplemented by other 
work of a more comprehensive kind. To begin with, 
there needs to be carried out a much more careful analysis 
of the particular processes dealt with than is often found 
in records of experiments. Thus, it is important to render 
precise the part played by a particular direction of attention, 
e.g., visual, auditory, in the kind of process dealt with. 

' Now a more thorough analysis of the results of testing 
individual differences will necessitate much more of co- 
operation and co-ordination of results among workers: 
experiments will need to be varied so as to cover as many 
varieties of process as possible. Not only so, the same 
children require to be experimentally examined on as 
many different sides of their mind as possible. Only in 
this way shall we be in a position to reach a complete 
analysis' even of comparatively simple-looking results. 
Thus, only after we have determined in the case of a, 
given child the strength and prominence of the several 
aspects of attention noted above, shall we be in a position 
* to assign the proper value to this factor in any pa,rticular 
line of experimental inquiry which we carry out into his 
mental processes.^ 

1 Metimami connects certain properties ol attention with apireroeptaa} 

types, op. ciL, i., 
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This systematic many-sidedness in testing a child’s 
mind is needed, too, in order to distinguish what is 
fundamental and elementary from what is dependent on 
this. We may instance the point whether, with Prof. 
Bain, we make a particular preponderant direction of 
sense-discrimination fundamental, and regard the corre- 
sponding kind of sense-memory as dependent on this, or 
whether, with Meumann, we view the latter as a new and 
largely independent element of difference.’ 

(b) Inquiry into Correlations : General and Special 
Memory. Another desirable result of a more systematic 
extension of psychological, as -well as of the new peda- 
gogic, experiments is to show how far mrrelatiom exist 
between one kind of process and another. What, for 
example, is the relation betw’een the readiness shown 
by a given child, in carrying out a particular piece of per- 
ceptual or mnemonic work, to his general readiness in 
perception or memoiising? This question has beeii much 
discussed in connection with ^tremory. 

The question has assumed two foi ms : (a) it was first 
asked what is the precise relation of the Special Memory 
or Memories to the General Memory of an individual 
(see p. 231) ; and, more particularly, how far the exercise 
and improvement of the memory for a particular kind of 
material, e.g., non-significant syllables, tends to improve 
the memory for other kinds, say, numbers. This question, 
as wa have seen, has been answered in different ways (see 
p. 238). 

(6) More recently, it has been asserted — e.g., by Binet 
and Henri, and later by Thorndike — that we cannot speak 
• of A’s or B’s General Memory, that is to say, a general 
high or low level of memory-power, hut that every 
person’s so-called memory is a congeries of disconnected , 
special functions ; from which it follows that the testing 
of one of these is practically useless for telling us any- 
thing about the other. 

lo be Meumann’s Tiew. See oif., i., p. 4SJS, 





e.g., that of the painter, are original, involving special 
congenital - characteristics of the corresponding cortical 
region, is doubtful. A specially keen sensibility to the 
pleasurable effects of colours or of tones, together with 
the greater attention and practice in observation which 
would follow from this, might probably explain all. 
Mental pathology shows us how relatively independent 
such developed special memories may become, as when 
the disappearance in loss of memory (amnesia) of a 
certain class of words leaves the other classes intact. Yet 
these facts do not affect the question whether a given 
individual possesses in the congenital arrangements of his 
nervous system the basis of a certain amount of general 
retentive power. Indeed, those who, like Prof. Bain 
and Prof. James, emphasise the non-improvability of 
memory as a whole, appear not only to allow but to insist 
upon this. These opposed views clearly point to the need 
of repeating and varying the experiments already made. 
Meanwhile, one may point out that all we know of the 
way in which the central nervous system is built up, and 
of the differences in its structure and mode of functioning 
in lower and higher racial types, suggests that to the 
difference between the brighter and duller sort of children 
there corresponds some difference of quality in the nervous 
groundwork of retentiveness as a whole. Not only so, 
psychological analysis tells us that the particular sense- 
material involved cannot be the all-determining factor in 
memory. The ability to retain and to recall any class 
of impressions implies certain formal conditions, such as a 
methodical control of the attention and a systematising of 
the material, which are valid for all varieties of material, 
and would of themselves constitute an important factor in 
general memory (compare above, p. 239). 



Relation of Special Abilities to General Ability. 

The great limitation to the experimental testing of an 
individual child’s mind is the fact— so strangely ignored 
by some experimenters — that this mind is a complex 
unity in which each particular tendency is modified by 
the whole group of tendencies to which it hclongs. As 
Prof. W. James has it, " man i.s too complex a lieing for 
light to be thrown on his real efficiency liy measuring any 
one mental faculty taken apart from its ciuwensns hi the 
working whole ”} It is this limitation whirli gives force 
to the objection of Prof. Miinsterberg that p.sycbology — i.e., 
experimental psychology — is of but little use to the teacher 
(c/. above, p. 16). The recognition of this limitation 
should lead those who experiment on the minds of individual 
children to work in close co-operation with the school- 
master. They should do this, first of all, in order to 
compare the results of their tests with the status of the 
child in the school, and with the opinion of the scliool- 
master as to the kinds and amounts of capacity he 
possesses. 

The recent experimental work carried out on individual 
variations of ability of various kinds has been aided, and 
its results made more valuable, by the co-operation just 
referred to. Experimentai pedagogy, assisted by experi- 
mental psychology, seems in a fair way to reach a theory 
of mental ability as the schoolmaster understands it, namely, 
as power of application and intellectual ability of various 
kinds. In this larger inquiry, again, the interesting point 
— after we have determined the several factors in a child’s 
ability, power of attention, observation, memory, etc. — is 
how far these spefcial directions of ability are correlated. 
Even in this age of scholastic specialisation the school 
talks of a boy’s “ geneml ability ” and “ general inteUi- 

> Talhs to tDodekoro, p. 184. The itallos are not ia the original. 
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Analytic and Synthetic iKVESTiaATioN op 
Individual Mind. 



ABILITY, NOEMAL AND ABNOEMAL 


gence The work of determining experimentally what 
are these wider correlations, and whether there are any 
scientific grounds for speaking of a boy’s general intelli- 
gence, has begun and promises well, though it does not 
as yet cany us far on our road. One surprising result 
reached by some experimenters is that quite a number 
of dissimilar special tests, such as mnemonic and com- 
bination” work, serve, almost equally well, as clues to 
general ability. This conclusion, however, is not accepted 
by all workers.’’- If confirmed by later experiments, it would 
supply a refutation of the view that these varieties of 
work employ isolated mental functions each of which is 
only slightly, if at all, related to other functions. Einally, 
it may be pointed out that an important part of a complete 
theory of ability would be the determination of the best 
methods of distinguishing natural ability from the effect 
of special practice.*^ 

The Scale of Normal Ability and Abnormal Deviations, 
A completed theory of general ability will enable us to con- 
struct a scale of intelligence, and so to distinguish with 
more precision not merely one boy’s work from another’s, 
but normal from abnormal variations in degree of intelli- 
gence. Thus, we shall be able to say with more definite- 
ness what distinguishes exceptional from ordinary minds ; 
how, at one end of the normal scale, we are to draw the 
line between slow and backward children and defective chil- 
dren, and, at the other extreme, between bright and clever, 
and exceptionally endowed children. Yet in constructing 
a theory of ability we must ever keep the eye^ focussed 
for qualitative, as well as for quantitative, variations, that 
is to say, for the varying predominance, now of one trait 
or group of traits, now of another. A boy’s intellectual 
ability shows a tendency to be unequal in different 
directions, being high, for example, in carrying out the 

1 See, in addition to the leferencc^s already given, W. C. Bagley, The Educa’' 

Urn Process, pt. v., chap, xiii., and an article by Thorndike in Ths American 
Journal of Psijehology, July, 1909. „ , . _ , . « 

2 Some good suggestions are to be found m Meuniann, u, pp. n* 
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more exact reasoning processes of geometry, but compara- 
tively low in a good deal of memory work.^ 

These qualitative variations are illustrated, too, in 
deviations from the normal type of mind. What is com- 
monly understood by an abnormal mental type is not so 
much the falling of mental ability as a whole outside the 
limits of the normal scale— whether above or below it— 
but a disturbance of the normal balance of the several 
mental tendencies ; as when, through an undue exaltation 
of certain imaginative and closely correlated emotional 
tendencies, there shows itself a disposition to develop 
illusions other than the coninioii, normal ones, and even 
hallucinations (see below, Note D ) ; or a morbid tendency 
to falsify in statement (see above p. t270) ; “ or fixed de- 
lusions about self or others of a distinctly morbid tinge. 

It is much the same with disturbances m the processes 
of feeling and conation. For example, we may find m 
some boys a kind of hypertrophy of the painful, as dis- 
tinguished from the pleasurable side of feeling, and of the 
gloom}' ideas growing out of this ; in other boys, the op- 
posite of this, namely, an exaggerated degree of gaiety and, 
hopefulness to the foolish disregard of the monitory voice 
of pain. Similarly, in respect of conation, we meet 
with abnormal tendencies answering to the undue exag- 
geration now of the impulsive, and now of the inhibitory 
tendency referred to abover^ Even great mental power, 
when it exists in the kind of temperament not uncommon 
with poets and other men of genius, may take on extrava- 
gant and quasi-abnormal forms of activity. 

Study of Concrete . Individuality. The attempt to 
establish relations between this and that mental ,, pro- 
cess is a beginning in supplementing the analytic and 
laboratory view of a child^s mind by a synthetic or more 
organic view. There is no reason why the methodical 

^ r Mexiniaiaii, to toe work so often quoted, has developed an elaborate 
theory of ability. See Band I., Hennto and Zohiite Vorlesnng<ffl. 
'geetl5raey4ttoipfi,c^.ciA,>p. 149 ^^ 


» Sae W. Jftinaa, Psydtohgy, pp. 4Sfe a. 
pp. 374 {., and Bibot, ZHawM* of the WtU, 


Boyce, OtUlhm of Psychology, 
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some of our own great winters liave pli^adeci, and upon 
the cultivation of which by the educator the flerhartians 
have so worthily insisted. Perhaps it is hardly iicices- 
sary to-day than it -^as Just fifty ja^ars ago, wiien J. S. 
Mill published his essay, Oii Liberi}i, io urge the cdaiiiis 
of a full ilevelopuient of what is good in the intliYitlufiFB 
special and distinguishing group of imparities aiid teiicl- 
eiicies. An adequate realisation of individuality in most 
obviouslj^ a good for the individual hiinself, as giviiig com- 
pleteness to self-realisation, as guarani toeing io iiini a chief 
constituent in the higher kind of liappiiu^ss, luimely, the 
consciousness of being sonietliing, of having thoughts, 
tastes and aims wdiich arc his own ami not a mere re- 
flection of the predominant patterns of tin* hour. Hardly 
less obviously, however, the full development of what is 
new and characteristic in the normal individual is a matter 
of high conset|uence to the coimimiiity ; and this, not only 
as a means of realising that variety of capacity and task 
which makes the specialised work* of a highly civilised 
people possible, and as adding enorniousiy to the value of 
social intercourse; but as securing one of the lirst condi- 
tions of social progress, namely, inclividiial variation con- 
siderably beyond the limit of the average attainments of 
the hour, A time will come when political thinkers and 
others will look back in astoiiishiiient to those features 
of the school of to«day— the large classes, the stereotyped 
inodes ^ of instruction, which look as if they had 
been invented, hardly less deliberately than the Jesuit 
system, of education, in order to crush out individuality. 

Meanwhile the, enlightened teacher must do his best, 
* under the unfavourable conditions, so to modify his modes 
of instruction and , moral . 'training as to adapt them to 
such^ differences between child and child as he is able to 
discover. ^ He may sometimes, even in a large class, select 
, Ms .question for a particular child. Outside the class-room 
he will^Jose no, 'opportunity of getting into touch with 
Ms pupiliiJo^^^ to know more of their peculiar aptitudes 
and tastesj ' .^oiui-work* — which can so easily become a 





Duiaensome addition to the day’s tasks-^may be so ar-- 
ranged as to afford some scope for a child’s spontaneous 
self-expression, and thus to give the teacher valuable hints 
on individual stocks of ideas, predominant interests, points 
of view, etc. ■■ - * ■ . 

Nor is it only in acting upon the intelligence and tastes 
that the teacher should find room for a salutary adaptation 
of educational stimulus to individual peculiarities ; moral 
training itself, though it necessarily proceeds in the main 
by a common plan — explaining and enforcing general 
rules, holding up great ideals valid for all alike — should be 
elastic so far as to adapt these presentations to special 
cases, not only to the peculiar element of weakness, but 
to the peculiar element of strength, in this or that boy. 

This work of adaptation to individual needs will make 
heavy demands on the teacher’s insight and tact. He will 
have to see deeply into the human value of this and the 
other individual trait before he can decide whether, and if 
so how far, he is to foster it, and how far rather to restrict 
its development by levelling up other counter-balancing 
traits. Perhaps his natural tendency is to think too much 
of the average child ” and to apperceive all strongly 
marked mental characteristics as eccentricities — things to 
get rid of, or, at any rate, to tone down. What is wanted 
is a finely discriminating eye for anything in mental atti- 
tude, mode of observation, etc., predominating lines of 
interest and of effort, which is capable of becoming a valu- 
able constituent of individuality in the later fully developed 
mind and character. 

A deeper appreciation of the worth of individuality will 
lead the teacher to foster it indirectly by influencing the 
tone of the school and working against the powerful tend- 
ency of the crowd-mind to suppress all divergence from 
the* common pattern of ideas and sentiments.^ His suc- 
cess here, as elsewhere, will depend largely on his being 
himself an embodiment of the attitude which he seeks to 

1 On the psychology of the crowd-mind see Le Bon’s work, already 
named, also Mr. Graham Wallas’s recent work, Human Nature in PoUiim^ 



Note (p. o5o). — T lw oC worliB rrforrtHl io began with an article, 

DivcMcH Formes du Caraotere,” hi the iiecui) i^^hihsopiiit^Ne (vol, xxxiv,), 
by its energetic editur, I'l’of. Tb. Kiin3t. This led to the pui)lu,*at5on at the 
Yoliinio, Lcs Carart^rc^^ l^y Fr, Faulhan (]8ibl|. Others followed, oi' which it 
must Hulhce t«3 nunie two, Tempt'rmnmt H Cnracih'e, by Alfred Kouillee 
(1895), and Lcs KlrmentA du Canwiere^ hy I*. Malapert (IH97). The. last 
two show amarkul advance in respr?et of grasp of the complexity of the sub" 
jeot. In addition to these sUulieH on characlto* recent French literature has 
given ns some excellent monographs on Kpeeial varieties of artistic genius: 

IKvfchologk. an PeintrCf by Lucieu Arrcafe (1892), and lyEapriiMmiml^ 
by Lionel Daurijic (1904). 


Notk G (p. 571).— This tendoney to resolve mental activity into p in- 
definite number of quasi -afeouxie processes is carried to an extreme point by 
*“ Thorndike in his Ednmiional rsycMogy^ v^hwe he seems to reject every- 
thing in the nature of a common type of Intel leetnal process, such as per- 
ception, as a fiction bom of “barren descriptive psychologies”. For these 
more comprehensive types of process he %vould substitute “ a multitude of 
functions,^^ namely, “ oonneetions between separate sense-stimuH and our 
separate sensations and judgments thereof Ippiirently, our diseriniinative 
judgment of a particular shade of colour has nothing to do with our judg- 
ment of a particular tone, if indeed it has any relation to oixr jiulgnxent of 
the contrasting colour. Very naturally, he se«;ks to find a foundation for this 
s^tomistic psyohoi^ farther exaltation of the “ nervous arc,’’ telling ub 
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develop in otters. The mure he impressuh hm hoys as 
being himself a person of cliBtiii^niifdu^ti int« I!i{,'i nee and 
character, and the more he shows IniOholf to he eoiisintently 
a respecter of individiialiij- in others, the more likolj is he 
to he able to develcip in the. celleeiive mind i»f his little 
community, not only ii toleration, hut anurju upprwiation 
of all indications of worthy individuality in its meiuitia’s, 
including the expression of independent views und prefer- 
ences. 


NOTES. 


Note A (p. 549).— U is this lutiieate interaction botwvcii the dovelopnient 
of the inteiketuiii, of the alketive, and ol tlie coimtive pro* which gives 
rise to dil'feivnt views with rei^peet to the ^■ple^^it}u, whltdi of the three eou- 
stituexit fimotions is most fundamental. Aceordiiig to some psyciioiogisfes 
conation should bo so viewed. Prof. Strait Hhow.s a to this view, 

more particularly in his (jToumhwk of Psyeliolotpj, when he puts conation 
before “ Ceeling-attitiide ” (sec p. 19). On the other hand, as pointed out 
above in the treatment of feeling, there is something to be said for making 
feeling the primary mode of exptjrienee. 



1 . if ,1 , TWWAU. pifyCJLU HU UUUtlBBibSJiW M< 

compJeSe revision ot the language, not only of psychology, but of neurology. 
Ihe expression “ nervous system ” would sound strange enough when applied 

tn fin Ah ft. hn-nrllfi ^ ° A A 


to such a bundle of dlBeonnected arc-units, 


Note D (p. 576). ^ The subject of Illiisioh has been touched on in con- 
nection with .E^erception (see pp. 166, 171). The two examples there given, 
Anstotie’s experiment and the illusion of the staircase, illustrate the two 
chief sources of inaccurate perception or illusion : (1) the influence of unusual 
circumstances in misleading the interpretative process, and (2) the eileet ol a 
strong temporary inedisposition (not due to a common rule of experience) to 
appereeive a thing in a particular way. Thus the illusion in Aristotle’s 
experiment is clearly dne to a state of things (the crossed fingers) so unusual 
that what occurs is for once mis-interpreted through the force of a tirmiy 
fixed mode of interpretation : the meaning we give to our sensations would 
be the right one in ordinary eircumstanees. These illusious arc thus 
perceptual “ catches In the case of the illusion of the staircase, our 
ability to see it, now under one aspect, now under another, points to the 
influence of a distinctly subjective factor, something of ’the nature of a pre- 
disposition. Su(!h falsifications in perception are quite common in normal 
persons, many passing quite unnoticed — c.p., the constant error in comparing 
horizontal and vertical length — till experiment drags them into light. 

It is otherwise in the ease of the illusions of which the pathologist speaks. 
A familiar experience may illustrate the transition from the normal to the 
abnormal type. A nervous child, lying in bed, his head full of vague but 
terrifying possibilities, suddenly “ sees ” an old woman glowering at him, and 
only gets over his horror after the household has been summoned by his 
despairing yells, and when the terrifying object turns out to be the harmless 
towel and mirror of a washstand. In this ease a half-abnormal character 
is given to the illusion by the circumstance that the amount of falsification 
in it is excessive and serious, and is due to a disturbed state of the nervous 
system at the same time. Yet, as Prof. Ziehen tells us,^ it is only when 
such illusions occur very frequently, especially in broad daylight, that they 
indicate a definitely pathological condition. 

.Hallucinations are commoifly marked off from illusions as total falsifica- 
tions, there being no real object in the environment to correspond with the 
percept. Thus it is an hallucination when a person ** hears ” purely imaginary 
sounds as voices. In most if not all cases, perhaps, there is some amount of 
** subjective sensation” involved, so that hallucination becomes hardly diatin- 
guishable from an extreme case of illusion. Thus, the imaginary voices may 
have a slender sensuous basis in the “ subjective” sensations of sound excited 
by abnormal conditions in the organ of hearing. However this be, it is 
evident that, in general, hallucinations are more serious disturbanocis of 
normal mental process than illnsions. In normal life they are very rare. 
Hence their appearance in children is a grave symptom, to which the atten- 
tion of the meieal expert should at once be called.® 

^Article ** lUusionen ” in Bein’s JElncyhl, Handbuch d&t Pddctgogih, 

® On the theory of illusions and hallucinations, see Sully, Illusions In- 

ternational Scientific Series ”) ; Edmund Parish, Eallucinatiom and Mluskm, 
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C3onteiiipotarf Soientiftc Seti^a’*), Ebbmghatis, Onindzli^s^f 
gU, Zweite Band, erste Bieferung, Belpaig, Veit, 190B, and Zielien, article, 

‘ailiiBionen,*Mn Bein’B J?and.i!)uc7^^ 

A useful short aceount of various kinds of mental abnomiahty^in chiMren 
will be found in the work' of Tracy and Stimpfi reieired to in the text, 
PBUcMogie der MindMit (2nd edn., 1908). See especially the paragTOphs 
on'illiis ons* p. 10; disturbances of memory, 41; of imagination, 49-50 ; of 
feeling, 71-7S: of language, 131-13S; of memory and abiwmiai forms of 
lying, 149*153 ; and the wdiole of the last chapter on the psychopathic ele- 
ment in the life of children. 



HEilEDITy AND ACQUIRED CHARACTERS (see p. 62). 

MoDiiriCATioNS which arise in an organism as adaptations of the iadhidnal 
to its environment are called acgtiired characters. According to one theory 
(known as the Lamarckian) acquired characters can be handed on to the 
offspring; according to another (that of Prof. Weismann) they cannot. 
Neither theory denies that individnal peculiarities can be handed on, for 
such peenliarities may be due to a connate tendency to vary in a particular 
way, and these tendencies may certainly be inherited. Thus the exception- 
ally swift horse is more likely than another to have swift offspring. Ail 
that the Weismannian view denies is that that part of the horse’s swiftness 
which is due to special training or exercise can be inherited. 

If then certain horses were used only for breeding, the question would be 
very im.portant. As a matter of fact, where this is the case, as with heavy 
draught horses, it is not usual to try to increase the strength of breeding 
stallions by special training. The owner of race horses, on the other hand, 
has them trained in order to win races themselves ; if by so doing he improves 
the offspring, so much the better, but his direct aim is to improve the parent. 
Yet it may be most important for him to know if a particular aoit will be 
likely to show the trace of some acquired character of its sire — say vieiousness 
due to ill-treatment. So with the educator. His teaching must aim at 
improving the child ; if this improvement be handed on, well and good ; but 
this fact will not modify his teaching. Yet it is of the utmost value to him 
to know if the child is likely to develop certain chara(3teri sties of its parents. 
Thus the kind of characteristic for which it is important to be prepared is, 
for instance, some vice or weakness such as alcoholism or dishonesty, insanity, 
consumption, and so on ; or on the other hand, some special gift such as 
musical capacity. In these cases, where it is impossible to say how far the 
parent’s peculiarity was due to environment and how far to congenital 
tendency, the only course is to recognise that there is at least a prolia])ility 
of its reappearance in the child. ^ It may be added that even where we have 


^ From an investigation of the mentally sub-normal children in a school 
district in Berlin, it appeared that the cause was hereditary in 53 per cent. 
of the cases (inherited nervous debility 18 per cent., alcohoUsm per cent,, 
syphilis 6 per cent.) ; Cassei, Was lehrt die Untersuchung der geisL minder- 
wHigen Schulkinder im IX, Berliner Schulkreis; quoted by Lay, 

Bid*., p. 386* . 

Again : ** Out of eighty-three epileptic children at the Salp4tri^re in Paris, 
sixty had drunken parents” {Thomson, Heredity, p. 276). As these two 
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coiiiifo! ovfjr the eauBej an i» teaching, we eaiinot (as |khnfcod out in the teil) 
Kay how mimh of the resalt la due to the Klimiiliw ami how uuich to the 
liiieui aptitude.^ 

T!hH iftiida up to the theory of Organic Sclecthn put forward by Profs, 
Baltiwiu* Lloyd Morgan and Oaborn. On this view there la in evfary organ- 
iBJii H eon^tiuit tendency to vary from its present form. On the other hanclj 
tliiH foriii is that which represents a maximum of adaptation to en vires iiment, 
find the organism is therefore at this point in a state of Hhiide eqnihhiinm, 
HO hs say; anynuirked varsation vitiates the sidaphition, and is therefore 
or *** damped as Prof. Baldwin puts it, by mitiiml seleotioii. Any 
ehsiiige ill the environment, however, so far destroys the stability of tlio 
equilihrinm, whieh will now require a slightly new adaptation of the organism, 
T.U«‘iv will ilien no longer be any chetik upon variations in the dhvetion of 
thi's new form, and so any tendency there may be to vary in this direction 
will have free play. If the change of environment is permanent the variation 
v'il! lie repeated hy each successive individual, those individuals being 
!avmn'«''d in which it is strongest, until at last the tendency to vary in this 
particular diri'etion becomes really hereditary a.fter having been so only in 
appearance. Thus, while the theory “ abandons the transmission of acquired 
eharaoters,” “ it asserts “ that it is the individiml accommodations which set 
the direction of evolution, that is, which determine it ’h-* 

To sum up then, the iiiheritanoe of acquired characters in a strict sense 
is regarded by most authorities as not proven ; but this conclusion is not of 
great praotioal oonsequenoe, because (1) in concrete inatanees it is usually 
impossible to say how fat a particular modification is truly ** acquired,*’ and 
(2) a permanent change of environment may produce wpiyarenlhf acquired 
characters by allowing germinal variations to produce appreciable effects ; 
more especially in the case of man who “ has developed around him an 
external heritage, a social framework of customs and traditions, of laws and 
institutions, of literature and art — by which results almost equivalent to the 
organic transmission of certain kinds of modifications may he brought 
about 

quotations indicate, what is inherited is often general -sveakneas, efipecially 
of the nervous system, which may or may not manifest itself in exactly the 
same form a,3 in tlie parent. 

2 “ Every acquired quality is congenital , . . and every congenital quality 
is also acquired ” (Thomson, qp. ciL, p. 177) : in other words, every quality 
is the joint product of the internal and external factors (cf, above, p- 82). 

® J. M, Baldwin, Development and Evolution^ p. 389, quoting from Prof. 
H. F. Osborn. 

^ 3 Baldwin, op. cif., p. 37. C/. Lloyd Morgan, Animal Behaviour^ pp. llfi f. 

^ Thomson, op. cU.^ p. 24G. 
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An adult of ” university education ’* is thus one of a selected class, represent- 
ing only a very sm all percentage of elementary school children. The over- 
looking of this fact, vs'hich has been called “ the fallacy of selection,”^ vitiates 
practically all the comparisons, both popular and experimental, of cbildren 
with adults in respect of mental powers. Before any exact results can be 
obtained by such comparison, the three factors (1) increasing maturity (develop- 
ment), (2) .special training, and (3) selection, must be kept rigidly apart. As 
this ha^ not been done we must say that “it is doubtful how far vre know 
anything about the changes of mental traits with age”.® The commonly 
accepted views are probably much too flattering to the adult. In the case of ,, 
savages, where training and selection are reduced to a minimum, we ai e told 
that children and youths appear more intelligent than adults.^ A p'iori^ 
it wmnid seem likely that, in a primitive or “ natural ” state, intelligence sliouid 
be more necessary during youth, when the various reactions and forme of skill 
are being acquired, than later when they have mostly become stereotyped. 

i E. L. Thorndike, Educational PsycJwlogy^ p. 95. 

® Thorndike, op. city chap. ix. 

® Ibid., p. 104. 

^ Dudley Kidd, Savage Childhood^ Introduction, 
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[1. ills gives soHie of the more iinporiiant recenfc books, including those which 
the aiUhor has made use of in the revision of the Handbook. For pur- 
poses of convenience in reference, they are classified, and the members 
of eacli class are arranged in alphabetical order. The books marked 
by a star are such as will be found specially useful by way of com- 
parison to the student of the Handbook. 


I. PSYCHOLOGY. 

(€&) TYor/rs i?i General Psychology, 

Psychology, London : Constable, 1905. 

Senses and the. Intellect, London : Longmans, 
ions and the Will. Loudon : Longmans, 1S9S 
aI. TJis Story of the MUid, London: Newnes, 
xi Prinier of Psychology. London ; Murray, 
An Introduction to Psychology. Kew York : 

Ne^v Y'ork : Harper, 1893. 

GnmdzUge der Psychologic. 2nd edition. 

Omlines of Psychology, London : Macmillan, 
Priimples of Psychology. New York: Holt, 1890. 

, " „ „/. Now York : Holt (London : Macmillan), 1 
.Fact and Fable in Psychology. Boston : Houghtc 
Fsyc}u)logy : General Introduction, New York : 


Angel 1, J. R. 

Baiu, A. T) 

* phfj 

* Baldwin, «T 

BraekenliiirY, L, 

Galkins, M.^W. 

1901. 

Dewey, J, Psyclwloffy, 

Hbbinghaiis, H. 

Veit, 1905, 

^ I'loffding', H, I 
'James, W., , 7" 

^ .Psychology, 

Jasfcrow, L' 

Judd, C. H. 

1907. 

Kirkpatrick, ill. A, Genetic Psychology, London: Macmillan, 1909. 
Kitlpo, O. OutlmeS of Psychology. “Transl. by E. B. Titchener. Lon- 
don ; Sonnensehein, 1895. 

Lipps, T. Leitfaden der Psycliologie. Leipzig, 1903, 

Meilone, S. H., and Drummond, M. Elements of Psychology, London^ 
Blackwood, 1907. 

Mitchell, W. Striicture and Groiuth of the Mind. London: Macmillan, 
1907. 

Myers, C. S. Text-Book of Experimental Psychology. London : Arnold, 

1909. 

Robertson, G. Groom. Elements of Psychology. London : Murray, 1896. 
^ Boyce, J. Outlines of Psychology. (Teachers' Professional Library.) 

'London,: 1903, ■. 

Beripture, E. W. The New Psychology. (Gontemp. Sci. Series.) London, 

■ ' 'BOT. . ' . .. ■ 
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hraufidwm^k of Psychology,' London: Olive. 1008. 

— Mamml of PsycMogy, London: Oliva, 1001. 

# ^ i M if id, ■ London : Longman s . ■ ' 

Tifcchener, B. B. Afi OitUifi& of PsmhohgiL Hew York IftOn 

— Experimental Psy^ HoW YorkV Macmillan, 1901, cio. 

I ext’-book of Psyclmhgy^ vol, i, Macmillan 1009 

* Ward L {Article) “ Psfhology/* in tire M>tcyeSkia BrUannica^ 9tl 

edition, vols* xx, and xxxii, 

Wifcmer, Ligiitner. Amilytical Psychology, Bi^stou, 190:2. 

Outhms of Psychology. Transl. by C. H. JiuH. 190-> 

Psychology. London : Sonnenscheiii. 


( 0 ) jvor/iis UcaUng tvith ParHctilar Parts of Psychology. 

Allin, A, Tlte Origin and Pmiction of Habits, Investigations of the De- 
T^- i. Psychology and Education : University of Colorado 

Bmet, A. The PsycMogy of Beasoning. Transi. by A. G. Wiivte Lon- 
don : Kegan Pani, 1899. “ ’ 

* HEtn^U HxpfrmientaU do rinteUigence, Paris : Schleicher. 1903. 

La siiggeshbiliUK Paris : Sehleiclier, 1900. 

Bosanquet Psychology of the lUoral Self. London : ISIacmillaii, 1S97. 
Gaikins, M. “ Association.” l^syckolagical Review. Horoogmoh SumAc- 
ment, Eebruarv, 1896. ‘ " 

Golegrove, P. W. Memory. Hew York: Holt, 1900. 

BYre, C. S. Sensation et Monvement. Paris, 1887. 

Tra.mil ct plaisir. Paris: Alcan, 1904. 

Gatton, Sir BA Inquiries into Human Faculty. Macmillan: (or Dent 
Iflvcrymau’s Library). » 

Groos, K, The Play of Man, Tiunsl. by E. L. Baldwin. New York * 
Appleton, 1001. 

Huey, E. B. The Psychology of Readbirf. New York, 1908. 

* Lange, C. Apperceptmu Transi. by G. De Garmo. Boston : Heath, 
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I^IcLeliau, J. A., and Dewey, J, The Psychology of Fimbar, (Internat. 

Ed. Series, vol. xxxiii.). Hew Y'ork : Appieton, 1895. 

J^Ieumann, E. Intelligenz wid Wilh. Leip>5ig : Quelle ii. I^Ieyer 1908. 
•Miller, I. E. Psychology of Thinking, New York, 1909. 

Otlner, M. Das GedAcUnis. Berlin : Beuther & Reicharcl, 1909. 
Paulhan^F. HActimU Meniale et les Elements de V Esprit. Alcan ; Paris, 

Peterson, Harvey A. ‘‘Recall of Words, Objects, and Movements.’* P.w- 
chological Revietd : Monograph Stipplewen Is, 190H. 

* Pillsbury, W. B. Attention. London : Swan Sonnenschein, 1908. 

Ribot, Th. A, Essay an the Creative Imagination, London : Kegan Pan!, 

1906, 

" The Evolution of General Ideas, Transi. by F. A. Wei by. Lon- 

don : Kegaa Paul, 1899. 
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Welton, X Logical Bmm of Edtm&tim. London: Maomlllan, 1899. 

Principles and Methods of Teaching. London : Olive, 1906, 

— — - and Blaiidford, F. 0. Prbvciples and Methods of Moral Training ^ 
with Special Eeference to School Disci^dim, London : Olive, 1909. 
Wimins, J. H. An Iniroductimi to Psychology for the tm of Teachers. 
London : Charles Si Bible, 1908. 

Winch, W. H, Motes on German Schools. London : Longmans, 1904. 

_ — ProUems in Education, London ; Sonnenscheln, 1900. 


IV. EEFBEENGESTO AETIOLEB IN SCIENTIFIC PERIODICALS, 
MORE PARTICULARLY TO THOSE MADE USE OF IN THE 
REVISION OF THE HANDBOOK. 

Bluet (editor). L'min^e Paychologique, 

— A., and Simon, Th. ** Le ddveloppement de rintelllgence ohez les 
enfants.” L^amtee PsycJwlogiquei 1908. 

Bolton, F, L, ** The Growth of Memory in School Children.” American 
Journal of Psyehohgyj vol. v*, 1892, 

Book, W. F. The Psy(&oiogy of Skill,” Unimrsity of Montana B'ul~ 
Min, 1908, 

Bradley, F. H. *<On Floating Ideas and the Imaginary.” Mind, N.S., 
No. 60, pp. 445 X • 

Brown, W. Some Experimental Results in Correlation/* Promedmgs 
of Sixth International Congress of Psychology, Geneva 0909). 

Bryan, W, L,, and Harter, N, ** Studies in the Physiology and Psychology 
o! the Telegraphic .Langnage/* Psychological Emiew, vole, iv. 
and vL 





Bnralmm, W. H. «^Tlie Hygiene and Psychology of Spelling,” in The 
o 4 -f Seminary, December, 1906. 

of the Senses and Faculties.” Amer. Edimational 

-n ,/*.^^aginative Elements in the Written 
1906^ of School Children, m The Pedagogical Seminary, March, 

Ebbinghaus, H._ Ueber eine neiie Methode zur Prufung geistiger Pahig- 
kei ten imd ihre Anwendung bei SohulMndern. ” Zeitschr. Mr Psych, 

’U. ±nys,d&r Smnesorgam, xnl,1891, 

h orster F. IW “ Zur Methodik des Ethischen Unterrichts.” Papers on 
Moral Education ; First International Moral Education Congress, 

Foster Sir M. » Weariness.” Ninete&nth Century, September, 1893. 
Jacobs, J. Experiments on Prehension.” Mind, XII. 
anet,^Pmrre, Alental Pathology.” Psychological Eeview, March, May, 

Kennedy, F.^ “ On the Experimental Investigation of Memory.” Psycho^ 
logical Review, vol. v., p. 477 (with bibliography). 

Kirkpatrick, ^E. A.^ ‘‘The Development of Voluntary Movement.” 

Psychologiml Review, 1899. 

Kraepelin (editor). Psyehologische Arheiten. 

Krilger, K.j a,nd Spearman, C. “Die Korrelation zwischen verschiedenen 
^ geistigen h ahigkeiten.” ZeiUclirift fUr Psychologie, etc., 1906. 
Lipmann, Otto “ Wirkimg von Suggestivfragen.” ZeiUclirift fiir ange^ 
wandte Psychologie. Band i. J J v 

Lobsien, M. “ Experiraentelle Untersuchungen uber Gedachtniseiit- 
wickeliing bei Schulkindern.” Zeitschrifl Mr Psychologie und 
Physiologie, vol. xxvii. 1901. 

MaeDougall, B. “Fatigue.” Psychological Review, 1B9B. 

McDougall, W. “Fatigue.” BrUish Association Reports (for 1908). 
London : Murray, 1909. 

Messmer, O. “Zur Psychologie des Lesens bei Kindern und Erwaoh- 

Tir..-,. Bd. ii, Heft 2. 

Muller und Schumann. “ Experimen telle Beitrage zur Untersuchung des 
Oedaciitnisses.” Zeitschrift f Ur Psychologies etc. Bd. vi., 1894. 
und Pilzecker, “ Experiraentelle Beitrage zur Lehre vom Gediicht- 
fUr Psycliologie, Qtc, Erganzungsband, i. , 1900. 
JNetschajetf, A. “ Experimenteli© Untersuchungen fiber Gediiehtnisent- 

Zeitschr, fUr Psych, u. Phys., vol. 

Pentsehew, 0. “ Untersuchungen zur Okonomie und Technik des Lernens.” 

Archwfilr die gesanite Psychologie, Bd. i., Heft 4. 

^ Eibot, Th. “ L^antipathie.” Revue Philosophique, November, 1908. * 

“La Conscience Afiectlvo.” Revue Philosophiguef April, 1909. 

* Shand, A. F. “ Character and the Emotions.” Mind, N.S., V., n 203. 
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ABitiiTr^ reiafeion of. . special to gene- 
ral, 574-; abnormal variations of, 
575. 

Abnoimal mental traits, 115, 270, 
575, 581, 

Abstraetioji, in observation, 190 ; in 
tliouglit, 285 ; relation to com- 
parison, 287 ; relation of educator 

.■ 'to, 326.' ■■ 

Accomm.odation of eye, ■ 109 ; of 
nervous structures, 369. 

Acquired character, transmission of, 
62, .583 (w Heredity). 

Activity, laws o! functional, 50 ; con- 
dltiuiis of iiicntal, 53. 

Adams, J., referred to, 350. 

Adamson, W., quoted, 30; referred 
to, 87, 366. 

Adaptation, adjustment, to environ- 
ment, 10, 68,' 63, 496. 

.iHjsIhotic imagination, 256. 

/Esthetic interests, 135. 

/Esthetic sentiment, 444 ; sources of 
enjrtyrncnt in, 4.45 ; and judgment, 
447 ; development of, 44-0; educa- 
tion of, 452. 

Atloctions, general structure of, 418 : 
modification of, 425 ; action of edu- 
cator on, 426. 

Afiective function, 44, chaps, xv., 
xvi., xvii. {see Feeling), 

Allen, Grant, referred to, 115. 

Allin, A., referred to, 39, 84, 140. 

Ambidexterity, 609. 

Ament, W., referred to, 292, 294, 299, 
319, 661 ; quoted, 318, 331. 

Analysis in thought, 284; and judg- 
ment, 290. 

Analysis, psychological, 42. 

AngeVi, J. K., referred to, 307, 390, 
473, 481. 

Anger, 379, ,388. 
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Antagonisms, charaoterlstios of, 
408; value and treatment of, 411. 

Apperception, and plasticity, 45; 
and interest, 137; and percep- 
tion, 170; and form, 175; as re- 
cognition, 17G; stages of, .190; 
and association, 217 ; appercep- 
tive systems, 226, 343; rational, 
843; motor, 481; and imitation, 

■■ 486. 

Application of principle, 341. 

xVp>probation, love of, 416; use of, 
by teacher, 638. 

Aristotle’s experiment, 166. 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 413. 

Art and aesthetic culture, 447, 450, 
454,^ 

Assimilation, as elementary mental 
function, 44 ; and interest, 129 ; 
and discrimination, 161. 

Association, as form of integration, 
46 ; and suggestion, 206 ; condi- 
tions of, 208; verbal, 208; 212, 
246; and apperception, 217, 220; 
and contrast, 219 ; scheme of, 221 ; 
simple and complex, 221 ; obstruc- 
tive, 221; co-operative, 228; as- 
sociative groups, 228. 

Attention, selective, 77 ; general 
function of, 118; definition of, 
120; bodily accompaniments of, 
122 ; area of, 124 ; from sign to 
meaning, 125; general conditions 
of, 126; determinants of, 127; 
involuntary, 127 ; spontaneous, 
129 ; voluntary, 130 ; and interest, 
132 ; expectant, 137, 567 ; volition 
in, 138; rhythm in, 139; first 
stages of, 141; habits of, 144; 
control of, 145; in reading, 194; 
and retention, 202 ; and associ- 
ation, 209; in recollection, 228; 
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ill abKirfletioii, 2^*^; ami fcu^iiiig, 
ySl, ; atid 480, 41M : 

and eoritroL 52B, 

Aiit'horifcy, seBtimeiib for, 42B; io« 
finance of, in se^fgesttoii, 542, 
Aversion, 475, 43S. 

BAfiinKY, W. C., referred to, 527, o7o. 
Bahi, An referred to, B2S, a57, 
4:.U, B:hK BiR. 572; quoted, 2H6, 25i. 
Baldwin, J, M., rei'errud to, 15, 74, 
mi, 3.12, 5i)2, rm, 5B5, 584, 
Barnes, Earl, referred to, 465, 

Barth, Jh, referred to, 140, 106, 
BeaniVi cliaraetcristicB of love of, 
444:,V 

Beiief, and judgment, 201 ; psyebo- 
■ logy of, 64S- , . . ' 

Binet, A., referred to, 173, 224, 
241, 284, 546, 562, 564, 566, 567, 577. 
Bluet and Henri referred to, 572. 
Biological point of view, 10, 14, 390. 
Body, the ; connection of, with ^lind, 
4, 21 ; how perceived, 164 ; tmiuing 
of, 606. 

Bovs and girls, differeneos between, 
.568. 

Brackonbury, L., referred to, 48, 89, 

2Mk . 

Brain, as part of budily organism, 
22; cortex of, 26; how It works, 
29; growth of, SO; development 
of, SI ; normal oxeroise of, B4 ; 
overtaxing B5, 

Branford, B., referred to, 202. 
Bridgman, Laura, 7, 20, 179. 
Browning, Bobert, quoted, 464. 
Biyan, w. L., and Harter, N., ro- 
forred to, 496. 

Bryant, Sophie, referred to, 620; 
quoted, 5Btk 

Biihlcn, K., referred to, 284, 

# Burnham, W. H., referred to, 214, 

; ^■■,:240. ■' ■ ' ■ ■ ■ 

Burstall, S. A., referred to, 413. 
Butler, N. M., referred to, 61 ; 
quoted, 74, 88. 

OalkihS, M. W., quoted, 216, 
Capacity of children and adults, 
Appendix B., 686, 

Carlyle quoted, 81. 

Cause, early ideas of, 344, 


• Ghanga and variety, rib'ct of, In 
ntfeutkm. I2'J; iii feeling J-|6 h. 

, t'^haraficr, iridividnal, 554. 

Character, inoral, 528 : of 

! bm. 

. Chiki»psychology, ehikhsl-iidf ; crai^ 
dtt-iuns f<f study of, 7; lltias of 
, recent work In, h; weak paints in, 

: 9; must he quiet an i pat imU, 9; 

i aids to, 10. 

. Children, interests of, 136 ; fancy of, 

: L'Tti ; reaHoiihigB of, 3 1 2 ; t heir 'idea 
of causaiiou, 345 ; tiuript?? in, lim ; 
feelings of, 5185; eiiriohity of, 139; 
their queslloriing, 4 10: '' a?nhctic 
sentiment and play of, 4/kl ; their 
faults, 468; ilieir ideals, 468; 
capacity of acluHs ami, 585. 

Choice*, 516. 

Classilicatioii of children, 565. 
Classification of tlilng.s, begionlngs ' 
of. 102; logical, 325; and Lwerah 
■ .mfeioB, 328. . , 

Clodd, K., quoted, 509. ■■ ■ 
Ooiour-blindnciHS, 116. 

Coloxxa, Cl. A., refened to, 530. 
Cf»nimands and prohibitions, 584, 
Gompa rabies, siigges felon of, 217. 
Comparison and thought, 286; re-' 
lailon to abstraction, 287. 
Compayr5, 0., referred to, 633. 
Oomplioatloii, 46. 

Conation, as function of mind, 44 ; 
ekmentB of, 110; and emotion, 
879; definition of, 472; and feel- 
ing, 474, 511 ; character of higher, 
611 ; and intelleetual development, 
512; oxcreise of, 534. 

Ooucopfe, concepts; as a new syn- 
thesis, 308; practical, BIG; psy- 
chological and logical, 321 ; 
imperfections of, 322 ; relations of, 
324. 

Conception, 804 ; regulation of, 321. 
Concrete view of mind, 4S, 547, 550, 
676.^ 

Consciousness, and nervous process, 
.26; focus of, 1,17. 

Construction, 258 {see Imagination), 
Contiguity, law of, 206. 

Gontiiuiation schools, 448. 

Continuity of mental proceasos, 647* 
Contrast, as' reproductive link, 219| 
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246; its effect on feeling, 371; 

..vaffeefeive, 391, . 

Control, of attention, 142; of im" 
agination, 269; of thought, 301 ; 
of inovement, 482 ; volitional, 620 ; 
of impulse and of feelings, 621 
of intelieotual processes, 523; con- 
nection between different aspects 
of, 624; .and habit, 626. 

Correlations between 'general and, 
special memory, 572 between 
general and special ability, 674. 

Cramming, 246. 

Culture, of feeling, 389; and taste, 
448 ; snsthetic, 454. 

Giiltiire- epochs theory, 60, '86, 134, 
550., , 

Curiosity, and wonder, 434; child- 
ren’s, 439. 

Custom, effect of, on feeling, 370. 

Dab WIN, 0., .referred to, 234, 380, 439. 

.Decision, persistence of, 519; indi- 
vidual differences in, 566, 

Deduction, and induction, 336; pro- 
cess of, 33S ; control of, 341. 

Definition, 326; test of good, 329. 

Deliberate action, 616. 

Desire, perception- prompted, 480 ; 
and volition, 491; and conflict, 
516. 

Development, general account of, 
66 ; biological theory of, 57 ; of in- 
dividual and race, 59 ; psychologi- 
cal scheme of, 64; and plasticity, 
67 ; and habit, 69 ; of feeling and 
willing, 70 ; phases of, 71 ; factors 
in, 72; varieties of, 77; education 
and, 82 ; natural order of, 85 ; con- 
crete mental, 647, 550; theory of 
periods of, 650- 

Differences, congenital, 77 ; and indi- 
vidual, chap, ss- ; between boys 
and girls, 568. 

Differentiation, as organic process, 
31 ; as phase of mental develop- 
ment, 56. 

Diffusion of nervens current, 365. 

Discipline of consequences, 632; of 
school and home, 646, 

Discrimination, as elementary intel- 
lectual function, 44 ; and assimila- 
tion, 151. 


I Discriminative sensibility, 98, 99, 104, 

' 105,107,108,113,660. 

Disposition, emotional, 398. 

Disposition, psycho-physical, 68, 500. 

Docility, 63, 496. 

Drawing, 188 ; and assthetio culture, 
454 ; and imitation, 488 ; from 
copy, 498. 

Drawings, children’s, 182, 187, 188, 

Drill, 491, 495, 605. 

Drummond, W. B., referred to, 10, 
466,561. 

Duty, relation of, to self, 458. 

Ebbinghaus, H., referred to, 96, 206, 
208, 227, 232, 238, 239, 240, 243, 
244 ; quoted, 94, 237, 250, 666, 669. 

Edgeworth, Maria, referred to, l;87, 
251, 279 ; quoted, 269. 

Education, how psychology bears on, 
11-20 ; end of, 11 ; self-education, 
12; process of, 12; theory of, 15 
{see under Attention, Perception, 
etc.). 

Education, physical, 34, 605. 

Eliot, George, quoted, 358, 385, 397. 

Emotion, structure of, 376 ; he- 
donio tones of, 378 ; and conation, 
379; and intellectual processes, 
881; varieties of, 382; Lange- 
James theory of, 391 ; sexual, 391 ; 
revival of, 395; development of, 
396; lower and higher, 397; fixa- 
tion of, 398. 

Emulation, 412 {see Rivalry). 

End, of education, 11 ; in volition, 
492. 

Energy, nervous (see Eatigue). 

Environment, human, 11 ; and hered- 
ity, 61, 684; natural and social, 
73; and child’s mind, 76 {see 
Society). 

Ethics, relation of, to education, 12 ; 
ethical view of character, 529. * 

Excitement, as aspect of feeling, 
360, 373, 387. 

Expectant attention, 137, 557. 

Expectation, and inference, 344. 

Experience, function of, in animal 
and human life, 61, 63, 474 ; ef- 
fects of, in motor development, 
480. 

Experiment in psychology, 6 {see 
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imder BCTJB&t.loii, Perception, 

In inwAtigatfon of individimi, 557. 

Experimental pedagogy ^ 111, 57*1, 

Explanation, of names, S2B; and 
aplilieatlon, 84,0. 

ikiensity of seiisation, 99, 108, 157* 

IfACiMTy, growth of, 481, 500. 

Faeiilly p'^ychology, 54. 

S’ainiliarif-y, and kitercsfei 186, 48t4 ; 
and fecliiig, 869. 

Fancy, cbildrcm’s, 2G6; resfcraniiiig, 
269 . 

Faraday, ?^liehael, piloted, 802. 

Fat-lgiie, and bminwork, 32; nuiseii- 
lar and nervoBs, 83 ; experimental 
work on, 39; niea^ttrenient of, 41; 
and habit, 504. 

Fear, ch ante terisiica of, 378; educa- 
tional treatment of, 888. 

Feeling, definition of, 360; and sen- 
sation, 861; and intellectual pro- 
cesses, 868 ; conditions of , 864, 806, 
886 ; effects of, 865 ; law of, 367 ; 
elfeot of change and variety on, 
868, 387; effect of habit and re- 
petition on. 309, 887 ; the custom- 
ary level of, 370; aud contrast, 
373; exciting and quiet, 373; 
varieties of, 373; and emotion, 
376; educational control of, 335; 
reHtraiiiti of, 388; culture of, 3H‘t; 
ideal, 398; eoiiiplcxity of, 395; 
salf-fooling, 405; ataf conation, 
474, 511. 

Feelrags, of organic sense, ■' 874 ; - of' 
special Hense, 375; children’s, 383. 

FitolqBir 3 referred to, 247, 275,350. 

Flournoy, I’h., referred to, 558, 

Foarster, W., referred to, 468, 

Form, observation of, 186 (sac Per- 
ception). 

Formal steps, doctrine of, S57. 

Foster, Sir Michael, quoted, 32, 509 ; 
referred to, 33. 

Fosfeon, Hubert, referred to, 169. i 

Fouillde, A., referred to, 580. 

Friendship, 423. 

FreeM, 186, 188. 

Function, mental, 44, 47, 48. 

Gioton, Sir F., referred to, Si, 198, 


(lamas, 490. 

Geucrai idea, 301 f oncept and 

Ides).^ 

OenonUiHat.iun, exercises in, 326 ; and 
e I asH i fic aM on , H28. 
j CIciioHe image, 805. 
lUenins, 555, 576. 

Geography, 246, 273. 

Geornet-ry, 329, 340, 350. 

Gould, F. *1., referred to, 469, $41. 
Govermnont, edueiitivo finndion of 
early, 533; cfondltions of earl?, 
533. 

Groos, K., referred to, 236, 490, 
Gurney, E.. referred to, 16f». 

Guyati, J. M., qtioied, 530; roforrocl 
to, 546. 

Habit, habits; and development, 
69; and refeeiiilveness, B’J; and 
memory, 211 ; and conation, 477 ; 
and movement, 499; strength of, 
601 ; formation of, 502 ; and adap- 
tive growth, 503 ; and control, 525 ; 
moral, 626 ; aa<l chametcr, dSl. 
Habituation (sea Accommodation). 
Hall, G. Stanley, referrad to, 85. 182, 
466, 551 ; quoletl, 236. 

I iJallucinatioiis. 576, 581, 

Hartmann referred to, 551. 

Hauser, Kanpar, 73, 

Hayward, F. IL, rofemHl to, 641. 
Hoad, 11,, referred to, 100. 

Hearing, nenso of, 105, 

Heart, learn by, 211, 246, 
Hm*l'>arlr,8l ; Hcrbartian formal steps, " 
354, 360 ; and many-sided interest, 
442; ami ‘Mminiory of the will,” 
516, 526; and will, 540,5411; md 
culture, 573. 

Heredity, and environmont, 61 ; so- 
cial, 74, 293 ; and individuality, 78 ; 
and acquired characters, appen- 
dix A, 583. 

Hill, Leonard, referred to, 27, 81; 
quoted, 21, 

History, and imagination, 273 ; and 
moial training, 466, 641; as men- 
tal train ingq 246, 351, 

Hobhouso, h, L, referred lo, 280, 
481, m 

Home, inomi inffuence of, 648. 
Homework, 543, 678, 





faumanitarianism, 424. 

Hume quoted, 648. 

Ibeal feeling, forms of, 398 (see 
ideational). ■ ■ ■ . . 

Mealisation, 810, 

Idt'as, and images, 200 ; images and 
general, 304; general, 306, 331; 
a..)st;raet, 807 ; mathematical, 308; 
of self, 310; rudiments of general, 
317; and logical concept, 321 ; of 
_ eaui^e, 344 ; kinaesthetic, 510. 
Ideational level, 65;' and thought, 
283 ; and movement, 480, 484, 492 ! 
Ideo-inotor action, 482. 

Illusion, 576, 581. 

Images, mental, different kinds of, 
19S; tied and free, 155, 199; and 
ideas, 200 ; trains of, 211 ; draft 
image, 254; and the self, 267* 
kinresthetic, 262, 509 ; andthonght^ 
284; and general ideas, 282, 304; 
generic, 305. 

Imagination, productive and rex^ro- 
duci-ive, 253 ; oi‘igino.tive and in- 
terpretative, 256: aesthetic, 250; 
intellectnal, 257, 2G2; and the 
jihysical world, 258; and instruc- 
tion, 258 ; moral direction of, 260 ; 
as practical contrivance, 261 ; and 
discovery, 262; and thought, 264; 
function of, 205; early "develop- 
ment of, 265 ; brought under con- 
trol, 2G8; later growth of, 268; 
restraining of, 209; cultivating, 
271. ' 

Imitation, in sx^eech, 294; spon- 
taneous, 484; self, 485; and op- 
position, 486 ; deliberate, 294, 514 ; 
and suggestion, 542. 

Impulse, as simple mode of conation, 
71, 473. 

Impulsive movements, 111, 473. 
Individual differences ; of congenital 
tendency, 77 ; systematic account 
of, 553; of mental functioning, 
555; experimental investigation 
of, 557; of nervous energy, 559; 
in attention, 500; in jTierception 
and apx>erceptioii, 501 ; in rox>ro- 
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567 ; in conation, 668 ; results of 
experiments on, 669; need 
fimther study of, 570. 

Individuality, and heredity, 78, 547 
study of concrete, 576. 

Induction, and deduction, 336 ; na- 
ture of, 336; control of, 338; dif- 
^®tween deduction and, 

o89. 

Infancy, biological meaning of, 61. 

Inhibition, 66 , 516, 621 . 

Initiativeness, 607. 

Instinct, 61. 

Instinctive movement, 111 , 473 . 

Instruction, method in, 243, 

272 ; order of, 354 ; moral. 

541, 

Integration, as elementary mental 
process, 45 ; as phase of mental 
development, 67. 

Intellectual processes, 44 , 90 * 
of, 352. ' 

Intellectual sentiment, 433 ; and 
judgment, 438; growth of, 439; 
cultivation of, 440. 

Intensity, of sensation, 94 ; of feeling, 
362. * 

Interaction, of mind and body, 21 , 
366; of mental processes, 47; 647 . 

Interest, and assimilation, 129; 
and attention, 132 ; familiarity 
and novelty in, 136; and activity, 

Interests, classification of, 133 , 
practical, 134; emotional, 135; 
iesthetic, 135; intellectual, 135; 
children’s, 136 

Interpretation, method of, 2 . 

Introspection, 2 ; student to practise, 

Intuitions, 201 . 

Invention, cultivation of, ' 277 . 

James, W., referred to, 16, 16, 67, 89, 
99, 116, 126, 164, 180, 211 
246, 315, 316, 473, 509, 

576 ; quoted, 69, 112, 146, 
231,286,412,440,574. 

Jastrow, J., referred to, 191. 

Johnson, W. E., referred to, 256. 

Judd, C. H., referred to, 38, 67, 193, 

i 1^^ A 
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Judging, condlMans of, 291; exerem- 
Ing cluldreo in, 301; rekiion of 
rcanoning to, 335. 

Jiidgnieist, am! isense-disenmina" 
tioii, 384; meaning of, 2^; de- 
velopment of, 298 ; perfections of, 

, 299; of value, 432; and . intel- 
lectual sentiment, 438; lestlictic, 
4iP, 451 ; moral, 460. 

Kant, 75 , 81 . 

Keatinge, ^I. W., referred to, 355, 
442, 542, 546, 554. 

Keiler, Helen, 7, 20, 9S, 179, 232. 

Kennedy, referred to. 240. 

Kersebensklner. G,. referred to, 182, 
18B, 455. 

Kidd, Dudley, referred to, 585. 

Kindergarten, 185, 188, 505. 

Kirkpatrick, E. A,, referred to, 78. 

Knowledge, systems of, 332 ; appre- 
bensioii and systems of, 342; the 
love of, 483, 442 ; quest of, 4Bd 

Kraepelin, E., referred to, 560, 561. 

LAit 0 «, K., on apperception, 64, 87, 
343 ; quoted, 259. 

Language, and social environment, 
73 ; function and developirieiife of, 
292; relation of, to Judgment 
and conception, 296; diderentia- 
tioji of langiiage-.signs, 319. 

Laughter, 452. 

Law, of mental activity, 56; of sug- 
gestion, 207; of feeling, 367; of 
sudden attainment, 509. 

Lay, W. A., referred to, 643, 646, 
m, 669. 

Learning, methods of, 243; by heart, 
211, 246; and method, 352; varia- 
tion of form in, 363. 

Le Bon, G., referred to, 579. 

, Levels, of mental development, 71 ; 
of sentiment, 402; of conation, 
479, 492, 

Lipps, 8?., referred to, 562. 

Literature, study of, 456, 641. 

Lobsien, M., referred to, 115. 

Local signs, 157, 

Locke, 80, 247, 269, 887, 586, 637, 
640. 

Logic, and psychology, 289 ; teaching 
ofy in secondai^ schools, 443. 


Love, mn sentiment, 4W. 402; of 
truth. 487; of hmuty, •144 ; mnra! 
sentiinciii as, 4li0. 

Lucas, E. V,, referred to, 272. 

MacCifkn, J., referred to* 469, 630. 
554. 

llacMIilatt, M.. roferrecl to, 85, 455. 

Manual training, 505. 

Marshall, A,, quoted, 88; referred 
kh 371. 

Mathematics, ideas of, 308 ; valiici of/ 
362. 

McDoogall, W., referred to, 15, 68, 
112, il6, 119, 124, 207, 2B4, 301, 
402, 420, 421, 424, 517, 518, 529, 
535. 640, r>€0 ; quoted, 28, 37. 

Meaning, peivrqit.ual ; acffiii remen t 
of, 165; fringe of, 201; affective 

■■ elements in, '394. 

Cleaning, verbal; movement of at- 
tention to, 126; in thinking, 295. 

Memory, and mental reproduction, 
230; verbal, 231; personal, 233; 
early growth of, 283 ; development 
of, 234, 236; can memory be im- 
proved? 238; experimental In- 
vesHgallon of, 239; training of, 
241-46; pliu'e of m c mu ry in intel- 
lectual training, 251 ; general and 
special, 672, ■ *' ' 

liFendelinm, S9. 

IVfessmer, O., referred to, 195, 356, 
367. 

Method, of pHychologica! Inquiry, 2 ; 
in teacliing; logical and’pB^Vho- 
loglcal priruilplas of, 364 ; is there; 
0310 juothod of teaching? 3fi6, 

Steuinann, E., referred to, 19, 124, 
144, 16B, 174, 178, 180, 182, 187, 

191, 192, 194, 195, 203, 2X9, 237, 

238, 240, 243, 244, 267, 285, 299, : 

326, 347, 349, 387, 392, 461, 506, 

510, 646, 561, 557, 560, 565, 667, 

668, 569, 576 ; quoted, 302. 

Mill, I. S., referred to, 578. 

Miller, J. E,, refeiTcd to, 121. 

Mind, common and scientific know- 
ledge of, 1 ; introspective study of, 
2 ; indirect study of, 4 ; connection 
of, with body, 21 ; analysis of, 42 ; 
triple function of, 44 ; unity of, 
547. 
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Order of insfcmctfon, 354 (see Cul- 
ture-epochs Theory and Formal 
Steps). 

Organic circuit, principle of, 260, 
264,485. 

Organisation, intellectual, 332 ; affec- 
tive, 4(K); conative, 613 (^<35 Sys- 
tem), 

Organisation, psycho-physical, 600 
{see Disposition and Habit). 

Overwork, 35 (see Fatigue). 

Patriotism, 430. 

Paulhan, P., referred to, 580. 


Morgan, 0. Lloyd, referred to, 74, 
116 , 256 , 286 , 816 , 867, 473, 584. 

Mosso, A,, referred to, 39. 

Motels, referred to, 270. 

Motive, 619. 

I^Iotor (or kiuajstlietic) sensations, 
101; images, 262, 509. 

Movement, and perception, 168; 
voluntary, 472; kinds of early, 
478; and sensation, 478; at tlio 
perceptual level, 479; and play, 
489 ; verbal suggestion of, 491 ; 
improvement of, 494 ; developinent 


Pauses, in school v^ork, 38. 
Payne, W. H., referred to, 186. 


of voluntary, 497; and habit, 499 ; 
fixity and plasticity of, 508 ; educa- 
tional control of, 605. 

Movements, primitive, 110, 473 ; im- 
pulsive, 111, 473 ; reflex, 111, 473 ; 
instinctive, 111, 473; imitative, 
484 ; learning . new, 497. 

Muller, Max, referred to, 292, 206. 

Munsterberg, H,, referred to, 15, 
240, 241, 542, 546, 574. 

Myers, C. S., referred to, 116, 178, 
890, 558, 660. 

Nature, and nurture, 81, 552; and 
education, 83 ; effect of art and 
nature on aisthetic sentiment, 454. 

Necker, Madame, quoted, 271. 

Negation, in early judgment, 299. 

Nerve, function of, 26. 

Nervous system, simple type, 23; 
general structure of, 25 ; functions 
of, 26 ; and consciousness, 26. 

Notions, formation of abstract, 307. 

Novelty, and attention, 129 ; relative 
and absolute, 871. 

Number, ideas of, 809. 

Object, of attention, 121, 124; of 
perception, 164. 

Object-lessons, 189, 

Obstinacy, 620. 

Offner, referred to, 214, 238, 238, 239, 
244. 

Opposition and imitation, 486, 


cacionai control of, 182 ; in emo- 

! tion, 377. 

Perez, B., referred to, 234, 266, 536. 

Perseverance, 519. 

Personality, idea of, 311; influence 
of, in cultivation of feeling, 390 ; 
in developing sympathy, 426; in 
suggestion, 542; of tlie mother, 
544. 

Pestalozzi, referred to, 86, 239, 449. 

Peterson, H. A., referred to, 208, 

Pflsterer, G. F., referred to, 552. 

Physiological psychology, 4, 28. 


Pictures, child’s interpretation of, 
451.. . 

Pillsbury, W. B., referred to, 140, 
148, 149 ; quoted, 123. 

Plasticity, mental and apperception* 


45 ; and development, 67. 

Play, imaginative element in, 266 
sentiment, 


and sesthetic sentiment, 460; 
theories of, 488; periods of, 490. 
Pleasure and pain, theory of, 365; 
and organic well-being, 367 ; cona- 
tive counterpart of, 475. 
Pragmatism, 434, 442. 

Praise and blame, 638, 
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Baviiral, of BeiiBe-pfesentations, 70 


ProporcepMon and siiggestioa, 172. 
Proyor, W., ralerred to, 179, 235, 


of feeling, 893 {me ftepruiluctlon). 
Rhythm aiid attention, 139; and 
mschotic BOHtiment, 441) ; In drill, 

495. 

Hibot, T., referred to, 124, 231, 280, 
305, 318, 890, 393, 894, 898, 576, 
580; quoted, 295, 

Rivalry, sen tiinent of, 409; attitude 
of, 411 : value and educational 
; treatment of, 412. 

Robertson, G, Groom, quoted, 109. 
Romanos, 6. J,, referred to, 00. 
Ross, E. A., referred ttj, 15. 

Rotation, sense of, 104. 

Rousseau, 75; on following nature, 
; '83; on iuuction of senses, 91, 186; 
on eriiiilation, 418 ; on sense of 
Justice, 464: ou bodily training, 
606; on government, 532. 

Boyce, J„ referred to, 63, 187, 275, 


Pride and vanity, 429. 

Psychology, peculiarities of study of, 
i; mode of investigation in, 2; 
physiological, 4, 28; experiment 
in,' 6; bearing of, on. education, 
11; social, 14; how the teacher 
is to study, 17 ; and study of 
nervous processes, 28, 
Psycho-physical process, 4, 
PimishmeBC and reward, 534, 


Quality, a distinction of sensation, ! 
94; a distincidon of feeling, SGO, i 

Qiiestfioning, eliiidren’s, 347, 357 ; 
use of, in ■ teaching, 348. 

Qoestionnairo method, 9, 465. | 

Ebaction to stimulus, 27, 28, 32, 48, | 
117. ■ ' : I 

Reaction 'time experinieuts, 557. j 

.Read,. Garvefch, referred to, 838* 

Beading, psychology of, 193 ; teach- ■ 
ing of, 195. 

Reasoning, in general, 384; relation 
of judging to, 835; inductive and 
deciiietive, 33G; early, 343; exer- 
cises in, 347. 

Recall , exercise in, 249 {see Repro* 
duction). 

Recitation, 456, 501. 

Bcoognitiou, and apperception, 176; 
dating and simple, in reminiscence, 

232. 

Becollcefcion, 227. 

Rail ex movements, 111, 4.73;. second- 
arily rcilex movomanis, 500. 

Rein’s EmyeL Handbiich, quoted, 
66L 

Reminiscence, 231. 

Repetition, and retentiveness, 203; 

* and associative cohesion, 210; 
and habit, 499 ; and conation, 515. 

Reproduction, mental, 69, 197 ; con- 
ditions of, 201; active, 227; and 
memory, 230; and renainiscence, 
281. 

Resolution, 526. 

Retentiveness, 09, 197 ; and atten- 
tion, 202 ; and repetition, 203 ; and 
memory, 284. 
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ICX) , motor or kin»stliefeic^ 101 ; 
of rotation, 101 ; of .hearing, 105 ; 
of Bight, 106 ; development of, 
112j care of, IM; abnormal con- 
^ ditjons of, 115; training of, 182. 

Sensibility, common and special, 93. 

bensori-motor are, 21; and three 
mental functions, 48. 

Sensory and motor types, 558. 

Sentiment,:.,: .as, ,, organised ^ system, 
400; love as type of, 400; and 
other systems, 401 ; developjment 
of, dOl ; levels of, 402 ; import- 
ance of, 403; culture of, 404; 
of seif, 405 ; of rivalry, 409 ; social, 
418; abstract, 430; transition to 
abstract, 430 ; characteristics of 
abstract, 431 ; the intellectual, 
433 ; the assthetie, 444 ; the moral, 
457. 

Shand, A. F., referred to, 398, 420, 
423, 

Shinn, Miss, referred to, 449, 479. 

Sight, sense of, 100. 

Similarity, as mode of suggestion, 
214. 

Smell, sense of, 97. 

Social envimnment, Society; in- 
linence of, in mental development, 
73 ; educative action of young 
community, 463, 544. 

Social self, 469. 

Social sentiments, 418. 

Space, perception of, 158, 162. 

Spencer, H., referred to, 86, 189, 
269, 420, 422. 

Standard; of the customary, 370; 
the assthetio, 448; the moral, 460. 

Stephen, Sir L., referred to, 22, 271. 

Stern, L. W., referred to, 23, 140, 
144, 173, 184, 190, 235, 241, 558, 
559, 561, 566, 566, 567, 568. 

Stimulus, sensory, 94, 567 {see Ee- 


Suggestion, Personal; force oi, 172, 
191, 388; and feeling, 390; and 
movement, 491; and discipline, 
534 ; and training of the will, 541. 

Suggestion, Eeproductive ; and pre- 
perception, 172; of images, 205; 
laws of, 206; by similarity, 214; 
of comparables, 217; by contrast, 
219. 

Sympathy, 420, 421; intellectual 
and conative aspects of, 423 ; active, 
424; action of educator on, 426; 
and moral sentiment, 464, 467. 

Sympathy of numbers, 422: of 
crowd, 427. 

Synthesis and thought, 286. 

Synthetic view of mind, 63, 647 {see 
Concrete View of Mind). 

System, Systems; perceptual, 155; 
apperceptive, 226, 229, 342 ; of 
knowledge, 332, 842; sentiment 
as, 400. 


actioiij. 

Stout, 4. F., refeiTed to, 68, 89, 
93, 96, 108, 115, 116, 181, 148, 

149, 156, 198, 199, 201, 206, 226, 

232. 256, 286, 293, 297, 316, 335, 

343, 360, 890, 398, 483, 619, 649, 

580; quoted, 297, 311, 478, 484. 

Stratton, 0. M., referred to, 193. 

Suggestibility, differences in 566, 
568, 


Tadd, Liberty, quoted, 609. 

Tarde, referred to, 16. 

Taste, esthetic (see iBsthetic Senti- 
ment), 

Taste, sense of, 97. 

Taylor^ I. , referred to, 276. 

Teacher, the; as student of psych- 
oiogy, 15; personality of, 890‘ 
Personality). 

Temperaments, 654, 668. 

Tenderness, as feature of love, 420. 
Thermal sense, 100. 

Thomas, P. F., referred to, 439, 534. 
Thomson, J. A., referred to, 89, 5QS. 
Thorndike, E. L., referred to, 113, 

147, 173, 191, 237, 239, 344, 481, 
609, 551, 563, 664, 669, 675, 580, 
586 ; quoted, 136. 

Thought, element of, in observation, 
190; and imagination, 264; pro- 
cess of, 280; and imagination,* 
288 ; elements of thought activity, 
284 ; varieties of thought-process, 
288 ; practical aspect of, 281, 317. 
Titchener, E. B., referred to, 140, 

148, 872, 890, 396 ; quoted, 49. 
Tompkins, A., referred to, 16; quoted, 

14. 

Touch, sense of, 97; passive and 
active, 100, 
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Tracy and Stimpfl, referred feo, 20, 
115, m, ai9, B31, 56f, 676. 
Training, as adjusted to development, 

Trial and error, process of, 280, 481. 
Trafcli, love of, 487, 442. 

Types Individual Differences), 


Uhity of mental processes, 47, 547. 


VinuE, judgments of, 482. 

Vanity and pride, 429. 

Variation, individual, 62, 77, 79, 653. 
684 (see Individual Differences). 

Variety {see Change and Novelty), 

Volition, and attention, 138; and 
desire, 491; and habit, 601; as 
control, 620; early rudiments of, 
681. 

Volkmann, quoted, 147. 

Voluntary movement, development 
of, oisap. xviii, (sea Movement and 
Movements). 


; Walras, Graham, referred to, 679. 

Ward, James, referred to, 48, 140* 
492; quoted, 281, 298. 

Warner, F., referred to, 81. 

' Weber’s Law, 94, 116 ; and feeling, 

^ 370; and economics, 871, 

Weight, sense of, 304. 

' Welton, J., referred to, S57. 

Wilke, Sara E. , referred to, 305. 

Will, education of, 632; develop- 
ment of self-reliant, 639 (see Cona- 
tion and Volition). 

Winch, W. H., referred to, 284, 318, 
602, 609, 610. 

Wonder and curiosity, 434. ■ 

Work, 36 (see Fatigue). 

Workers, morning and evening, 23 
{see Individual Differences), 

Writing, 4.98. ■ 

Wundt, Prof. W., referred to, 116, 
890, 688. 

ZiBHBH, Prof. T., referx'ed to, 681, 
681. 

Eiller, T,, quoted, 87. 
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